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‘THE KOPPERS COMPANY 
1915 - 1925 


A Decade of Progress 


in the By-Product Coke Oven Industry 





PWHIS year marks the tenth anniversary of The 
Koppers Company under its present manage- 
‘ment. During this period, the by-product coke 
oven business has developed into one of the vital 
basic industries of the country, producing over 
seventy-five percent of all the coke used in the 
United States as compared to approximately thirty 
percent in 1915. 


In addition to coke, this industry produces 
annually: 


600 billion cubic feet of coal gas 
450 million gallons of tar 

1,500 million pounds of ammonium sulphate 
105 million gallons of benzol. 


These products, indispensable in the economic 
existence of the country were formerly sent up in 
smoke under the beehive method of coke manu- 


facture. 
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REE . The part played by The Koppers Company in the "4 
THE KOPPERS COMPANY growth and development of this business is best K 
PITTSBURGH, PA. expressed by the fact that over ninety percent of 4 
, all by-product coke capacity installed in the United K 

{ Chicago cups bl? tit 
incdeden z ees aloe “<— States since 1915 has been built by The Koppers K 
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You Too Can Kcor nomize With 
id 


Steel Parts 


Whatever your use for pressed steel it 
will pay you to inquire about Truscon’s 
ability to bring you greater economy. 
The resources of the Truscon Pressed 
Steel Department allow efficient prod- 


r % D+, 
lruscon Pressex 


Truscon Pressed 


Steel Parts are uction of Pressed Steel Parts in any 
produced in vast quantity. The lower cost is passed on 
quantities. Oper- to vou. 
ations of shearing, : aoa. 
blanking, punch- Truscon’s unequalled facilities for 
ing, forming and pressed steel production have brought 
Se are “ec economy to many industries whose prod- 
eenereens oo oar ge uct involved pressed steel. Hundreds 
a scale that you — 2s 
of tons of plate and sheet steel carried in 


obtain the lowest 


cost possible. stock at all times enables Truscon to 


meet your emergency order with the 
same promptness and economy that we 
gain for you in regular production. 


Return coupon for full information 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Special Pressed Steel Representatives in New York, 
Buffalo, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Cincinnati and Philadelphia. 
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TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Send me complete information on the use of 
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Modern coal mines have electric locomotives for hauling the coal, although small ‘‘one-horse’”’ mines use ponies for haulage 


lean Coal: How To Get It— 


Wastefulness of High Ash in Fuel Places Burden on Industry and Public—Experi- 


ence in War Time Real Cause of “Heatless Days”’ 


—Product 


Should Be Sold by Analysis 


By Ralph Hayes Sweetser 


F THE mining of coal and the buying and sell- 
| ing of coal during the World war had been 

conducted under methods and customs simi- 
lar to those used in the iron ore industry, there 
would have been no need of those 
days. If blast furnace men had used 
care in evaluating their coke 
as they did in finding the 
unit values of their Lake 
Superior iron ores different 
reports 
made at that memorable 
meeting in September, 1918, 
when ail the blast furnace 
men in the country were ‘Clean Coal” 
called to Washington to ex- Sweetser. 
plain why they had not kept 
up to full production during May 
the summer months. Iron 
ore is bought and sold at 
prices based on_ relative 
values; coal is not. Comparatively few coals 
have been bought and sold on analysis or on their 
B.t.u. value, but for many years there have been 
definite scientific rules for finding the commer- 
cial value of iron ores, especially Lake Superior 
ores. Careful records of the annual average 
analysis of all iron ores produced in the Lake Su- 


“‘heatless”’ 
as much 


period is re 


How Evaluate Coal? 


ALMOST unbelievable waste in 
would have been the country’s mining and dis- tell the full extent of the 
tribution of coal 
vealed in this, the sec- 
ond of a series of seven articles on 
by Ralph 


The first article appeared in the 
7 issue and the five subsequent 
chapters will be published in al- _ jt, 
ternate issues in June and July. 


pericr region have been kept for many years. 
Invariably the prices paid for rich ores and 
lean ores vary consistently with the differences 
in the percentage of iron contents, and each con- 
sumer of iron ore gets a known value for the price 
paid. With bituminous coal it is far different. 
There is no accepted meth- 
od for varying the price ac- 
cording to the variations in 
quality. It would be hard to 
during the war great waste of time, money, 
and car supply brought about 
by high ash in coal used 
during the war, but the fol- 
lowing observations . made 
while the war was in prog- 
ress will give some idea of 
In his address on “The 
Coal Problem” delivered be- 
fore the students of the John 
Hopkins university in 1918, E. G. Bailey said: 
“We find from the reliable sources that the coal 
received in many of the largest power plants in 
the country has increased by 5 per cent to 10 
per cent in ash and has decreased in heating 
value by 8 per cent to 12 per cent. Many good 


authorities state that the coal consumed in their 
plants has increased 10 per cent since 1916. 


Hayes 
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IS GENERALLY 
AND 


COAL MINING NOW 


“War conditions should be borne in 
mind in this connection. . Some 
of the decrease in the quality of coal 
going to industrial plants and locomo- 
tives has been due to confining their 
supply to the mines of inferior quality. 
But evidence is at hand to show that 
coal coming from the same mines car- 
ries a much higher percentage of 
bone, slate, and free impurities than 
it formerly did. . . . In other words, 
of the approximately 600,000,000 tons 
of coal produced and shipped to mar- 
ket during the past year, 30,000,000 
tons of it was utterly worthless dirt, 
slate, and rock. 

“In a crisis like the present war, 
when we need large quantities of coal 
in its purest form with the most con- 
centrated heat units, we find the min- 
ers are loading all of the high ash 
coal, bone, and in many cases slate, 
rock, and sulphur balls, with practi- 
cally no effort on the part of the op- 
erator to stop them. In fact, most 
of the picking tables and coal wash- 
ers have been discontinued, and the 
entire product of coal with its impuri- 
ties goes to market unchecked. In 
some cases the operator is loading the 
gob-pile, the culm-bank coal from the 
poorer parts of his mine, or is con- 
centrating his production on the mines 
of poorest quality, for he knows that 


under present conditions anything 
will go.” 
What Mr. Bailey said was true 


during the war, and the same condi- 
tions prevailed again during the sum- 
mer of 1920 when there was such a 
demand for coal with a crippled car 
supply; and again in the summer of 
1922, during the great coal strike. 
Near the end of his address, Mr. 
Bailey said, “One of the most im- 
portant problems is the relation be- 
tween price and value of coal. This 
has not yet been satisfactorily or 
equitably determined . .. it should 
be undertaken and put on some in- 
telligent basis as soon as possible af- 
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DONE 
ELECTRIC 


MACHINES 


CUTTING 


WITH ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 


and conditions re- 
like normal.” 


conclusions of 


ter the war ends 
turn to something 

In the remarks and 
Mr. Bailey, the wastefulness of high 
ash in coal was viewed chiefly from 
the side of steam power derived from 
coal. The enormous waste of drag- 
ging 30,000,000 tons of worthless dirt 
from the coal mines of our country, 
and paying the same rates of freight 
on it as is paid on was the 
great “white elephant” that was car- 
ried all the United States dur- 
ing the war when every car possible 


coal, 


over 


was needed for munitions of war. 
Management was to blame for this 
waste. 


Evaluation Is Practical 


It will be no more difficult to evalu- 
ate coals than it was to evaluate iron 
will it be any easier. 
We have already proposed that the 
methods and customs of the iron ore 
industry should be adapted to the coal 


ores, neither 


trade. At the September, 1923, joint 
meeting of the Southern Ohio Pig 
Iron and Coke association and the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, we said: 
“Just as there are many kinds of 


ore adapted to different iron products, 
so there are many kinds of coal suit- 
able for different uses. ... What has 
been done in a technical way to find 
methods for determining the value of 
the great number of iron ores can 
be done in a similar way for coal. 
Progress in this direction should be 
more rapid than it was in the ore 
business because of the co-operation 
between coal men, coke men and blast 
furnace men now already in effect.” 


look 
waste of high ash 
metallurgical 
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at this enormous 
in coal from the 
and what re- 


Now let us 


side, see 


sults were found by the ironmakers 
during the War. 

In September 1918, 
furnaces were in blast in the United 
States, with a nominal annual capac. 
ity of about 42,000,000 tons of pig 
iron. The actual production was at 
a rate of 4,000,000 tons less than ¢a- 
pacity. The demand for iron and 
steel from the United States for use 
of the allied armies was much greater 
than all the furnaces and mills could 
furnish. Shells, guns, ships, subma- 
rines, and all sorts of war materials 
were in such demand that all the steel] 
plants in the country were unable to 
wipe out the unfilled orders. 

The failure of the blast furnaces 
of this country to produce enough pig 
iron became such a serious matter that 


371 pig iron 


all ironmakers of the United States 
were summoned to Washington to 
show cause for the great shortages. 


On the morning of Sept. 23, 1918, 
the director of steel, J. Leonard Rep- 
logle, with the assistance of the 
fuel administrator and the war labor 
board, began to question representa- 
tives of all companies making pig iron. 
About 120 were present. It was a 
serious group of men who had been 
straining every nerve to produce the 
maximum tonnage of pig iron to help 
win the war. Never before was 
there such a demand for such a ton- 


nage of pig iron, and never before 
had pig iron been made at such a 
rate. But there was not enough, and 


the United States government wanted 
to know why. 
Alphabetically, we were called, from 


“Adrian” to “Zenith,” and very few 
received any commendation from the 
director of steel, for few furnaces 
were producing their quota. There 
were a few men who said that they 
had no particular troubles except 
some shortage of labor. On the other 
hand 75 per cent of the reasons given 


for shortages or production were eith- 
er “high ash coke” or “bad coke.” One 
ironmaker said that he had no special 
trouble. In all there were only six 
representatives of furnace plants who 
received words of commendation from 
the director. 

The first man to answer the roll 
call said he had labor troubles; the 
second man was from the South 
and he had labor shortage, and coke 
troubles. 

The third man was 10 per cent be- 
hind in tonnage and blamed it all on 
high ash coke. Mr. Replogle said: 
“Have you complained to Mr. Blau- 
velt? You should do The rem- 
edy is in your own hands because you 
have your own by-product coke ovens.” 

“That’s true, but we control only 
a part of our coal supply, and must 


so. 











buy the rest on the open market, 
and the quality is very poor,” was the 
reply. 

The next man on the list was 30 
per cent behind in his quota on ac- 
count of coke shortage and poor coke 
quality. 

One furnace man reported that his 
tonnage was off 15 per cent on ac- 
count of poor, dirty coke. 

Frank Baird, of Buffalo, caused the 
first smile of a gloomy day when he 
announced that he was running his 
furnaces on “one-third coke, one-third 
preeze, and one-third ashes and 
breeze.” He added that he expected 
to make 23,000 tons per month if he 
“eould get coke with 20 per cent ash 
and 1.75 per cent sulphur.” “Serious- 
ly speaking,” he added, “it is all de- 
pendent on the coke supply.” 


Mr. Replogle replied: “Mr. Baird, 
there is so much tragedy here this 
morning we are glad to have some 
comedy.” 

A report from the Chicago district 
showed that 60 by-product ovens were 
idle because of no coal, and a fur- 
nace idle because of no coke. 


A prominent executive from the Le- 
high valley district gave the monthly 
average analysis of his coke for the 
previous six months; it varied from 
15 per cent ash and 1.19 per cent sul- 
phur up to 17.60 per cent ash and 1.43 
per cent sulphur. He said that if he 
could get better fuel he could make 
more iron. 

Another eastern pig iron maker said 
the coke he was getting had 13 to 17 
per cent ash. An Alabama execu- 
tive reported that his coke was off 10 
to 15 per cent in quality. A Penn- 
sylvania iron man reported his short- 
age of production was due to the poor 
quality of the coke he was using; the 
ash was 17 per cent and the sul- 
phur was 1.60 per cent to 1.90 per 
cent. His production had fallen off 
27 per cent. 

A representative of the fuel ad- 
ministration then asked if the iron 
men owning their own coal supply 
were doing all they could to get 
clean coal. An East Broad Top coal 
and iron operator replied that the 
coal miners could not be disciplined 
under present conditions. 

“That’s what I want to get at. I 
think the by-product people get no 
cleaner coal from their own mines 
than coal sent them by the fuel ad- 
ministration,” said Mr. Calloway of 
the fuel administration. 

W. P. Pollock, of Cincinnati, re- 
porting for the Hanging Rock Fur- 
nace Co., said it was using coke run- 
ning from 12 to 17 per cent in ash. 
“The coke people say it is on ac- 
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A GOOD PICK MINER CAN LOAD 


count of some bad coal. Most of our 
troubles go right back to the coal 
mines, I suggest that returned wound- 
ed soldiers be used as inspectors at 
mines,” he said. 

A merchant furnace executive from 
the Lehigh valley reported that he 
had to use from 2400 to 3000 pounds 
of coke per ton of pig because of the 
high ash. 

This memorable hearing was con- 
tinued on the following day and the 
same story of high ash and low pro- 
duction was told. Hugh Frayne of the 
war labor board remarked “I am 
pleased to see that labor isn’t all the 
problem.” 


High Ash Pyramided Waste 


During the second day’s hearing 
there developed another cause of trou- 
ble in getting full pig iron produc- 
tion, and that was shortage of lime- 
stone for flux. This was a natural 
sequence to the excessively high ash 
and high sulphur in the coke. 

Chairman Jay McLauchlan _ ex- 
claimed: “A new Richmond in the 
field—limestone! Up to this time we 
haven’t done much about limestone, 
now we must. Shouldn’t we get the 
limestone producers here?” 


And our country was at war! 

I have gone into this repetition of 
the same kind of reasons given for 
shortage of pig iron production to 
show the treasonable wastefulness of 
high ash in coal during war. The 
wastefulness was pyramided tremen- 
dously, in car supply, in man-power, 
in time, in money, in fuel, and doubt- 
less in lives of men. 

The lavish distribution of coal cars 
to “wagon mines” and high-cost mines, 
and “one-horse mines,” caused a car 
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CLEAN COAL, IF HE WANTS TO 


shortage at the high-grade low-cost 
and low-ash mines. The statement of 
Mr. Bailey quoted at the beginning 
of this article is probably cons2rva- 
tively low; but, what a needless waste 
of a car supply of 30,000,000 tons 
capacity! This additional 5 per cent 
of ash in coal required 600000 cars 
of 50 tons capacity during a single 
year of the war. It was no wonder 
that many blast furnaces Icst i0ney 
even with pig iron at $33 per ton The 
increased consumption of hivh-ash 
coke required additional limestone 
which increased the slag volume, thus 
calling for more coke. 

The same thing happened again in 
1920, and in 1922, but although the 
country was not at war. The same 
government control directed the rul- 
ings as to car distribution, with the 
same wasteful results. The high- 
cost, high-ash coal mines were given 
their quota of coal cars at the ex- 
pense of the lower-ash and. lower- 
cost mines. Of course, the public paid 
the bill. 

All of which goes to prove what 
was said at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle. “If the mining of coal and the 
buying and selling of coal during the 
Great World war had been conducted 
under methods and customs similar 
to those used in the iron ore in- 
dustry, there would have been no need 
of ‘heatless days.’ ” There would have 
been plenty of coal. 


(To Be Continued) 


Negotiations with the government 
are being conducted by the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. for 1180 feet 
of lake frontage at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., where its harbor property is be- 
ing improved. 
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Marketing Seconds Is Problem 


Eastern Jobbers Believe the Distribution of Sheet Mill By-Products Can Be Controlled if 
Manufacturers Negotiate Directly with Consumers—Various Recommendations 
tor Eliminating Practices of a Disturbing Character Are Presented 


onds are 
beginning to 
make heavy in- 
roads into the 
steel market, so 
much so that of 
late the ordinary 
user is buying 
more and more 
seconds. Just 
where all these 
seconds originate 


ALVAN- 
IZED sec- 


percentage. 


the sheets. 





per cent of seconds arising. 


By J. George Fuchs 





cost of primes, 








Suggestions for Controlling Waster Evil 
1. Sell primes and request that buyers take up to the 10 
Scrap anything in excess of this 


2. Scrap the galvanized seconds. 
3. Sell galvanized seconds with the word 
marked on each sheet, said mark to be stenciled with letters 
about 8 inches high and extending over about 50 inches of 


4. Sell galvanized seconds to such manufacturers who 


We do _ suggest, 
though, that 
sheet mills stop 
the sale of see- 
onds to distribu. 
tors and market 
those sheets to 
users direct. By 
this arrangement 
makers can exer- 
cise a better con- 
trol and can dis- 
tribute the see- 


sé 


Seconds”’ 


i a question, for make articles of galzanized seconds where the quality does onds into a 
1¢ does not seem not play an important role toward harming galvanized sheets hands of ta 
to us that, with as a commercial product. who can and may 
the up-to-date 5. Form a consolidated selling agency for the disposal of use them, and 
neds of mill all galvanized seconds with the idea that all mills are to ship not into the 
a Sere to this selling agency such seconds as they accumulate. The eS ee 
should be any ‘ eee ‘ ; who should use 
mime -heoconde percentage of mill monthly production to determine the prinss' fee 
now than there amount of seconds the mills are entitled to ship to the selling character of the 
ever was. While agency. Anything the agency cannot dispose of to be work they do. 
a great many of scrapped. Mills to receive compensation after sale has been Much can be 
she jobbers in made in proportion to the amount of tonnage shipped. Sell- said in favor and 
New York do not . a ; ; : against galvan- 
handle seconds, ing agency to have the privilege of disposing of the seconds ised seconds uae 
his eee tenes to such manufacturers as produce articles where the finished of No. 2 prime 
when it is nec- product, which is made of seconds, will in no way be affected sheets. We be- 


essary to pick up 


by the use of seconds. 


In this case, no seconds to be sold 


lieve that either 
of these grades of 
galvanized sheets 








ae TORR EES to distributors. 

and it has been 

noticed, in many 

cases, that these seconds are what to better advantage than others. Some 

might be called fine stock. In fact, users who today get a good lot of 

it 4 hard to di&tinguish between prime sheets, and the next time a 

some seconds and primes. A ques- tonnage of inferior quality, immediate- 

tion exists in the minds of buyers ly suspect that they are being sold 
seconds for primes. This condition 


of prime sheets whether they are get- 
ting all prime stock or whether ad- 
vantage is being taken of their good 
nature. 

Galvanized seconds have 
into the Metropolitan district, 
petition which is unfair and competi- 
tion which never would have arisen, 
had the mills continued selling their 


brought, 
com- 


seconds to manufacturers as in the 
past. 
Some of you may have noticed 


that prime sheets frequently are not 
of uniform quality. Some of the sheets 
have a better finish and can be worked 





From a paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the Metal branch of the 
National Hardware association of the United 
States which was held May 15 and 16 at 
the Cleveland hotel, Cleveland. The author, 
J. George Fuchs, is associated with Bruce & 
Cook, New York. 
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fourteenth 


of doubt and suspicion that enters the 
user’s mind regarding the integrity 
and honesty of the distributors, is due 
tc the unscrupulousness of a_ few, 
who do the thing I mentioned. The 
result is the casting of reflections 
upon us, of those few. The 
elimination of seconds would eliminate 
that reflection. 


because 


Cannot Waste All Seconds 


Of course, we understand the per- 
centage of seconds is a considerable 
factor in dollars and cents to sheet 
manufacturers. 

We cannot with justice ask them 
to let sheet seconds go to waste en- 
tirely, because this practice in all 
probability would add too much to the 
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could be used to 
advantage for some purpose, but un- 
fortunately the New York market has 
been flooded with galvanized seconds 
and No. 2 primes to the extent that 
they have become a menace to this 
market, especially when they are be- 
ing offered by the seller without any 
hesitancy to be just like prime sheets, 
and can be sold as prime sheets; 
and as long as this condition exists, 
long as the mills allow this 
grade of material to be shipped into 
this market for distribution by job- 
ters, we believe there will be no relief 
for those who are endeavoring to sell 
prime stock at prime prices, and to 
hold the once high standard of gal- 
vanized sheets. 


or as 


Galvanized sheets have been con- 
demned many times recently on ac- 
count of not lasting, which has been 
due to defective sheets being fur- 
nished, and should this practice con- 
tinue we believe the standard will fall 
and hurt the entire industry. 
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FIG. I—VIEW OF NEW 23-INCH BAR MILL 
AND HOT BED OF THE READING IRON 
CO., READING, PA. 


N MAY, 1923, due to conditions 

which had been prevalent in the 

forging industry since the conclu- 
sion of the war, the Reading Iron Co. 
decided to dismantle its forge plant 
at Reading and replace it with a 
bloomary for producing skelp for 
charcoal iron boiler tubes. To some 
extent the new mill is a replacement 
of the old charcoal department at the 
old sheet mill at Reading. It also is a 
decided expansion. The former capa- 
city was 30 tons of charcoal iron 
boiler tube skelp in 24 hours. The 
new mill is expected to produce about 
100 tons in the same period. In addi- 
tion to the increase in output, the 
new unit makes possible a considerable 
economy in production. Due to mech- 
anical features, the labor required is 
cut down materially in proportion to 
the tonnage. 

Of sturdy brick and steel construc- 
tion the old forge building, 160 x 
500 feet, is well adapted to the re- 
quirments of a modern skelp mill. 
For storing the charcoal, a new brick 
and steel building 50 x 75 feet, has 
been constructed. The fuel is received 
in box cars and unloaded by hand 


A aie 
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Replaces Forge Plant 
evoith 
Charcoal Bloomary 


By E. C. Kreutzberg 


onto an elevating conveyor which dis- 
charges onto a_ horizontal conveyor. 
The latter distributes the charcoal in 
such manner as to make the most 


effective use of the floor space. A 
monorail system, equipped with bottom 
dump buckets, is installed for trans- 
porting the charcoal to the bloomary 





FIG. 2—HOT BED OF THE SKELP MILL TERMINATES IN A TURNOVER DEVICE WHICH 


PERMITS THE INSPECTION OF THE SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL ON BOTH SIDES 
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fires, the fucl being dumped into steel 
bins alongside cach fire as needed. 
The conveying system in this building 
was installed by the Robins Convey- 
ing Belt Co., New York. 
Raw material compr’s2s 
skeleton scrap, bundled sheets, cotton 
ties, drop forge trimmings, screw 
turnings, axle turnings, charcoal boil- 
er tube croppings and other suitable 
grades of scrap. The scrap yard is 
commanded by an overhead crane 
with span of 70 feet and of 10-ton 
capacity. The crane brings the raw 
material to the mixing platform at 


bundled 


the side of the bloomary where. the 
charges are mixed as 


desired. Here 


it being entirely a hand operation. 

The loups are removed from the 
fires by hand-tongs and conveyed by 
monorail to one of two 3-ton steam 
hammers where they are forged into 
blooms about 6 inches square. After 
forging, the blooms are weighed on a 
platform scale, following which they 


are placed, by a jib crane, in the 


heating furnaces. These consist of 
two 3-door units of natural draft, 
coal-fired type. After heating, the 


blooms are taken by monorail to a 
23-inch bar mill and rolled into bars 
varying from 4 to 8 inches wide. 
This mill was designed and built by 


the Reading Iron Co. and is driven 
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BLOOMARY. AIR IS 
SUPPLIED THROUGH TWO 
TUYERES AT 2 POUNDS 

PRESSURE 


CHARCOAL 


the scrap is placed in bins where it 
is held in charged 
charcoal fires. 

bloomary are 20 


readiness to be 
into the 

In the charcoal 
fires, arranged in 10 double furnaces. 
Into these furnaces the charcoal first 
is charged and then the scrap. As 
the scrap melts down, 
and charcoal are added until a lump 
of about 300 pounds is formed at the 
of the 


more scrap 


bottom furnace. 


Is Entirely Hand Operation 


The furnaces were 
Reading Iron Co. from its 
signs. The fires are blown from each 
side by air under 2 pounds pressure 
and furnished by a Roots type blower 
in the power house. Each fire 
ages about 14 charges in a turn of 
eight hours, and is operated on dou- 
ble turn. For each fire, two men, a 
forgeman and a helper, are required, 
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built by the 
own de- 


aver- 


FIG. 3—ONE OF THE FIRES IN THE | 





FIG. 4—STRAND ROLLS OF THE 18-INCH 


SKELP MILL WHICH 


ing type and are equipped with three 
doors each. 

The 18-inch skelp mill was de- 
signed and built by the Reading Iron 
Co., while the Birdsboro Steel Found- 
ry & Machine Co. designed and built 
the tilting tables, roller tables and 
hot bed. The roughing mill is direct- 
driven by a 40 x 48-inch Allis-Chal- 
mers engine. It consists of one stand 
of 3-high rolls, with five passes on 
the average. The are served 
by tilting tables which are controlled 
electrically. Roller tables then con- 
vey the piles to the strand rolls, 
which are comprised in a single train 
of 3-high rolls with three to five 
passes. These rolls are operated by 
rope drive from the roughing mill 
engine through 21 single 2-inch ropes; 
mechanical couplings are provided to 
take up the slack. The drive sheave 
is 20 feet in diameter and the driven 
sheave 10 feet in diameter. Thus the 
roughing rolls are driven at the rate 
of 60 revolutions a minute and the 
strand rolls at 120 revolutions. 


passes 


Tilting Tables Provided 


On the catcher side of the strand 
rolls is a tilting table which receives 
the piles and elevates them, automat- 


ically placing them in position for 
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ONE 


PROVIDES FROM 


TO FIVE INTERMEDIATE PASSES 


by a 25 x 48-inch engine, built by 


the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. 
After shearing to desired length, 


the bars are made up in piles corre- 
width of 
buggies 


sponding to the desired 
skelp. 

provided 
by a 


piled on 
which are 
from the 
fur- 
me- 


They are 


with racks and 


pulled gasoline mule 
shear to the four heating 
naces which serve an_ 18-inch 
chanical skelp mill. These furnaces 
are of the natural-draft, coal-burn- 


bar 
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table on the 
with the 


The 


synchronizes 


the next 
roughing 


pass. 


side 


tilting table on the catcher side. 
This is true of all passes with the 
exception of the last return pass, 
when the pile is passed through a 
repeater into the bottom pass, and 
carried by roller tables to the finish- 


ing mill. 

The finishing mill is a single-stand, 
2-high train, driven by a 36 x 48- 
inch automatic cut-off engine. From 
the finishing mill the skelp is deliv- 


a 











—— 














ered onto a roller table equipped with 
an electrically-operated kick-off which 
pushes it onto a 20 x 70-foot hot-bed. 
Electrically-operated fingers push the 
skelp across the hot-bed onto the in- 
spection table. This table consists of 
V-shaped castings and the skelp is 
received in the groove of the V and 
presented on one side for inspection. 
It then is turned over and the other 
side also presented for similar inspec- 
tion. 

Next, the skelp is slid down onto a 
roller table which conveys it to an 
electrically-operated guillotine shear, 
where it is cut to the desired length 
and deposited on a piling table whose 
elevation is electrically controlled to 
conform to the height of the shear 
blades. 

The skelp then is passed on to 
an automatic dial scale, after 
which it is moved to the tube works 
at Reading and manufactured into 
charcoal iron boiler tubes. In addi- 
tion to the charcoal boiler tube skelp, 
the product of the mill comprises iron 
pipe skelp ranging in width from 6% 
to 13 inches. 

Adequate provision has been made 
to utilize the waste heat from the 
various units. The bloomary furnaces 
are equipped with 10 waste heat 
boilers. The heating furnaces are 
equipped with waste heat boilers hav- 
ing a total development of 680 horse- 
power. 


Society Proposes Medal 
and Lecture 


To commemorate for all time the 
names of the first president and the 
first secretary of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, the executive 
committee will recommend at the an- 
nual meeting of the society in June 
that a Charles B. Dudley Medal and 
Edgar Marburg Lecture be established. 
The medal and lecture will serve as 
a means for stimulating research in 
materials and of keeping before the 
members the important knowledge of 
engineering materials. To establish 
the medal and lecture upon a proper 
basis will require about $6000. The 
fund will be raised by contributions. 


It is proposed that the medal be 
awarded to the author or authors of 
a paper of outstanding merit presented 
before the society and constituting an 
original contribution on research in 
materials. If no paper in any given 
year seems to merit this distinction, 
the award will not be made. It is 
proposed that the committee on award 
consist of three members. 


It is proposed that the lecture shall 
afford an opportunity for the society 
to be addressed by leaders in the field 
of engineering materials who will pre- 
sent outstanding developments in the 
promotion of knowledge of engineer- 
ing materials and shall carry with it 
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an honorarium of $200 and an en- 
graved certificate. It is suggested that 
a committee of three be appointed to 
select the lecturer and that in this 
selection consideration be given to the 
plan of securing foreign lectures at 
suitable intervals and as the funds 
permit. 


Cuts Steel Costs 


The building laws of San Francisco 
have been amended so that a saving 
of 10 per cent in the cost of steel 
in steel-frame buildings will be made. 
The amendment has been passed by 
the building committee of the board 
of supervisors and follows the speci- 
fications recommended by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction. 
John L. Clymer, manager of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, Matson building, San Francisco, 
has been active in helping the passage 
of the amendment and has followed 
the suggestions of Lee H. Miller, 
Cleveland, chief engineer of the Amer- 
ican institute in his educational ac- 
tivities in this respect. The passage 
of the amendment will have a tend- 
ency, Mr. Clymer says, to encourage 
the erection of steel-frame structures. 


Percy Michelbacher has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the DeLuxe Art 
Metal Corp., 1123 Broadway, New 
York. 








FIG. 5—ONE OF THE FURNACES USED TO HEAT BLOOMS PREPARATORY TO REDUCTION ON THE 22-INCH BAR MILL 
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New Direct Process in 


Sweden Described 


Sir Frederick Mills at the close of 
his presidential address delivered at 
the Iron and Steel institute in London 
May 7, gave some particulars of a 
process of mild steel making in an 
electric arc furnace direct from iron 
ore. He said that he had just visited 
the Hagfas Works of the Uddeholms 
Aktiebolag in Sweden. The ore used 
is a concentrate, containing 65 to 70 
per cent of iron, which is mixed with 
22 per cent of fine coal and 10 per 
cent lime. Two thousand five hundred 
kilowatt-hours per ton are required 
for the whole process of reduction and 
refining. The steel was of good qual- 
ity. The president drew attention to 
a sample of the briquet and of the 


steel made by the direct process. 

He said the process admittedly is 
in an experimental stage. The ques- 
tion of speed and of economy remain 
to be demonstrated, but the company 
has dismantled one of its modern elec- 
tric smelting furnaces, and has de- 
cided to install in its place a new unit 
to test these questions. He was im- 
pressed by what he saw, and if the 
figures of cost are confirmed by re- 
sults, the invention involved a _ rev- 
olution in steel making which must 
have far-reaching effects. 

The inventor had promised to con- 
tribute a paper to the autumn meet- 
ing of the institute which is to be 
held in Birmingham. The president 
said he had a certain amount of in- 
formation at the disposal of anyone 
interested. 








Review of New Books 








Income Tax Laws to Date 


Supplement to Consolidated United 
States Income Tax Laws, by KixMiller 
and Baar; cloth, 1312 pages, 5% x 
8% inches; published by Commerce 
Clearing House, 231 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago, and supplied by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, for $10 post- 
paid, and in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., for £2 10s net. 

A massive volume, this supplement 
is almost as bulky as the original 
book. It is extended to include the 
revenue act of 1924 and the income 
tax regulations issued under that act. 
Full comparison of the various acts 
is given in the same manner as in 
the previous volume, the two forming 
a unique attempt to provide in per- 
manent form all available material on 
the subject of the federal income tax 
law during the entire modern period 
ot federal utilization of this tax. 

Every resource of type, annotations 
and finding list have been used to 
make available easily, every regulation, 
court decision and ruling on every 
point raised. 


Condensed Tax Manual 


United States Income and War Tax 
Guide, by KixMiller and Baar, cloth, 


214 pages, 5% x 8% inches; by the 
same publisher as above. 
Much smaller than the above vol- 


ume, this book is an attempt to pre- 
sent in compact and readable form the 
accumulated experience of the editors. 
It avoids citation of authorities and 
quotation of technically worded pas- 


sages from the statutes and regula- 
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. 
tions, giving straightforward 
statements of the established and 
accepted interpretation and effect of 
the existing law. Rather than a bar- 
ren statement of a rule, the exact 
answer to the problem is suggested 
by a specific case involving typical 
facts. No historical matter is pre- 
sented and former laws are not cov- 
ered, the design being to advise on 
problems arising during the current 


instead 


year. 


Iron and Steel Simplified 


aa 
A. O. Backert, 


of Iron and Steel, edited by 
fifth edition; cloth, 
413 pages 74% x 10% inches; pub- 
lished by Penton Publishing  Co., 
Cleveland, and supplied by IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, for $6 postpaid, and in Eu- 
rope by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, London, for 30 shill- 
ings, net. 

Simplicity, conciseness and compre- 
hensiveness continue to mark this 
work, now appearing in its fifth edi- 
tion, and the for such a text 
among the more technical treatises is 
proved by the continued demand. 
While the A B C makes no pretension 
to being exhaustive, and its language 
is devoid of highly technical terms, de- 
signed for the eye of readers possess- 
ing little general information of the 
industry, it is valuable to those highly 


need 


gaining 
industry as 


skilled in one department in 
the 


a broader view of 
a whole. 
The 


ceding 


with 
illustrations 


uniform 
type, 


volume is pre 


editions in 
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and binding. A chapter on alloy 
steels by Marcus A. Grossmann, in 
charge of the research division of the 
metal department of the United Alloy 
Steel Corp., has been added to cover 
this rapidly developing department. 

All statistical matter has _ been 
brought up to date and additions have 
been made. In the directory section 
thorough revision has brought the 
material up to date and this is the 
latest presentation of the names of 
companies, products and officers now 
available. Classification by name of 
ccmpany and also by products makes 
this reference especially valuable. 

Demand for preceding editions has 
testified to its value to the reader 
and the present edition well sustains 
the high mark set in earlier issues, 
It is the only popular treatise on the 
industry, with its several chapters 
written by men especially fitted for 
the task, giving a composite repre- 
senting the best thought of the entire 
industry. 


ok * 


Index Is Made Annual 


Canadian Trade Index; by the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association, Inc.; 
cloth, 6% x 10 inches; published by 
the association, 67 Yonge street, To- 
ronto, Canada, and furnished by Iron 
TRADE Review for $6 postpaid; in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Caxton House, London, for 30 shill- 
ings net. 

The trade index for 1925 is the first 
of an annual series instead of triennial 
as heretofore. Former features have 
retained and new added. 
addresses and codes have been 
inserted. The directory of manufac- 
turers is not confined to members of 
the association but aims to be a com- 
prehensive list of all important pro- 
in Canada. There are five 
parts, the first giving an alphabetical 
list of manufacturers; the second an 
alphabetical list of cable addresses; 
the third a list classified according to 
products; fourth, exporters of agricul- 
tural produce and fifth, French and 
Spanish translations of the names of 
products. As a whole the index pre- 
sents practically all the information 
needed by anyone seeking to do busi- 
ness with Canadian manufacturers. 


been 
Cable 


ones 


ducers 


* * * 

Broad View of Testing 
Tests for Railway Materials, by 
57 pages, 4% 


Henry Knauer; cloth, 257 
x 7% inches; published by Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Co., New York; 


- 


furnished by IRON’ TRADE _ REVIEW, 
Cleveland, for $3 postpaid and in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Caxton House, London, for 15 
shillings net. 


A unit in the Railwaymen’s Hand- 


series by this publisher, this 
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DO0OOK 
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manual is designed for the guidance 
of all railroad men who in any way 
are called on to test or pass upon the 
merits of railway materials and ap- 
pliances. It is couched in_ such 
language that all calculations and 
arithmetical substitutions are readily 
cemprehended without recourse to 
chemistry or higher mathematics. 

After an explanation of the nature 
of a test the author described the 
making of test reports and then takes 
up the various materials and articles 
on which tests are likely to be ap- 
plied in railroad work. The book is 
eminently practical and should lead 
al! to a better appreciation of the 
value of testing, when carried on in 
a proper way. 


Britain Urged To Bar 
Foreign Steel 


Economics figured prominently at 
the Iron and Steel institute’s dinner. 
Sir William Ellis, retiring president, 
urged the necessity of full production. 
He thought it futile to appeal to for- 
eign workmen to work for more wages 
with longer hours. Incidentally he 
denounced the persistent obstruction 
which prevents building of steel houses 
in England. 

The Rt. Hon. John Hodge, who is 
the president of the Iron and Steel 
Trades confederation, the workers’ or- 
ganization, said the industry is pro- 
ducing a ton of steel at present with 
30 per cent fewer men than previous- 
ly and it needs more markets. One 
of the difficulties Great Britain has to 
fight against is that Belgium will buy 
coal under the reparations plan at 10 
shillings per ton. 

“If Britain steelworkers worked for 
nothing they could not meet that com- 
petition,” he said. He had appealed 
to foreigners to rectify low wages 
and long hours. As to international 
competition, he himself was responsi- 
ble for the phrase that there should 
be an open door to those who give 
Great Britain an open door and a 
shut door for others. He thought, in- 
stead of taking sixpence off the income 
tax, the £36,000,000 thereby saved 
should be used to subside industry. 

The president, Sir Frederick Mills, 
said that some of the new plants put 
down during the war had been rusting 
for years. There were no idle plants 
in America; there they were building 
new ones. Wages were higher in that 
country, and reports’ indicate it 
was time that unfair competition was 
stopped, and so long as there was an 
idle furnace in Great Britain he would 
not allow an ounce of steel to come 
into any part of the British Empire. 
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Use Less Fluorspar to 


Ton of Steel 


Shipments of fluorspar in 1924, 
shown by a statement given out by 
the department of the interior com- 
piled by Hubert W. Davis, of the 
geological survey, were about 124,914 
short tons, valued at $2,453,950, an in- 
crease of about 3 per cent in quantity 
but a decrease of about 2 per cent in 
total value compared with 1923. The 
reported average selling price f.o.b. 
mine shipping point decreased from 
$20.68 in 1923 to $19.65 in 1924. Col- 
orado and Kentucky were the only 
states that recorded an increase in 
1924. Shipments of fluxing grade flu- 
orspar to steel plants and found- 
ries showed an increase of about 11 
per cent in 1924, but the shipments 
of the higher grades of fluorspar 
recorded a decrease of about 28 per 
cent. The stocks of-fluorspar at mines 
or at shipping points at the end of 
1924 were about 69,000 short tons. 
These stocks consisted of about 28,900 
tons of crude fluorspar (which must 
be milled before it can be marketed), 
32,400 tons of gravel fluorspar, 6600 
tons of lump fluorspar, and 1100 tons 
of ground fluorspar. 

Producers of about 94 per cent of 
the basic open-hearth steel reported 
that they consumed 111,419 short tons 
of fluorspar in 1924 and had stocks 
on hand amounting to 60,207 short 
tons on Jan. 1, 1925. If the steel com- 
panies that did not report consumed 
a like proportion of fluorspar, the fig- 
ures given indicate a total consump- 
tion in all steel plants of about 118,- 
500 tons in 1924 and total stocks of 
about 64,000 tons on hand Jan. 1, 
1925. The total consumption of fluor- 
spar by steel plants in 1923 was about 
138,000 tons, and the total stocks Jan. 
1, 1924, were about 49,900 tons. The 
consumption of fluorspar per ton of 
steel produced in 1924 averaged 7.8 
pounds, as compared with 8.1 pounds 
in 1923. 


Graphite Output Less 


The graphite industry in the Unit- 
ed States suffered a considerable set- 
back in 1924, according to a state- 
ment given out by the department of 
the interior, as shown by figures com- 
piled by the geological survey in co- 
operation with the state geological 
surveys of Alabama and Michigan. 
The output in 1924 was 4971 short 
tons, valued at $87,510, compared with 
6038 tons, valued at $190,944 in 1923. 
Of this output amorphous graphite 
amounted to 4071 tons, a slight in- 
crease compared with 1923, and crys- 
talline graphite amounted to 900 tons, 
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as compared with 1982 tons in 1923, 
a decrease of 55 per cent. During 
the world war the graphite industry 
in the United States flourished and 
reached its highest output and value. 
With the cessation of hosilities de- 
mand fell off, and the sales decreased 
markedly in 1919. In 1920, in line 
with the general prosperity, the out- 
put increased, but it fell off again and 
reached its lowest output and value in 
many years in 1921. In 1922 and 
1923 the trend was upward and in- 
creases were made. The manufacture 
of artificial graphite at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., also decreased markedly in 
1924, when 10,986,192 pounds were 
manufactured, compared with 26,761,- 
015 pounds in 1923. 


Seek Special Wage Scale 
for New Equipment 


Special provisions for wages for the 
operators of new type of mill equip- 
ment will be considered by representa- 
tives of the Western Sheet & Tinplate 
Manufacturers association and _ the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, when they 
meet in Atlantic City May 26 to con- 
sider a wage agreement for the ensu- 
ing year. These relate to the me- 
chanical doubler and the mechanical 
tin pot. The amalgamated association 
formulated a schedule at its recent an- 
nual meeting, as part of the proposals 
it will submit to the employers. 

The Standard Tin Plate Co., Can- 
onsburg, Pa. presented to its em- 
ployes last March a new schedule 
based on a three-part system and op- 
eration of a mechanical doubler. A 
tcmporary agreement was made, ef- 
fective from March 16 to June 30, and 
subsequently the Canonsburg lodge 
asked the amalgamated association to 
embody in its agreement a wage scale 
for the following year. The same 
company also has had in operation 
two years a mechanical tin pot, and a 
special scale will be considered. 

The demand of the amalgamated as- 
sociation for a 15 per cent advance 
in the base rate on all jobs on bar 
and guide mills amounts to a 12.3 
per cent rise over the present card 
rate of 2.05c. Limitation of charging 
time on bar and guide mills on single 
turns to 8 hours, payment of all roll 
hands for changing rolls, an advance 
of 10 per cent to all hookers on bar 
iron mills, payment of 40 per cent of 
furnace to rundowns on bar and guide 
mills and establishment of rest rooms 
of furnace men and finishing mill roll 
hands also are asked. These de- 
mands will be considered at a meet- 
ing of bar mill operators and the 
amalgamated association June 8. 
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Institute Discusses Economics 


British Iron and Steel Makers in Annual Meeting Devote Attention to Wages, Trade 
Regulations and Increasing Volume of Imports—Shutting Out Foreign 
Material Advocated as Means for Restoring Normal Operations 


 } HE annual meeting of the Iron 
and Steel institute, held in the 
hall of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers in London, May 7 and 8, 
differed from many of its predecessors 
in the prominence given to economic 
aspects of the industry. The presi- 
dential address by Sir Frederick Mills, 
head of the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron 
& Coal Co., laid considerable em- 
phasis on this feature. Although, he 
said, this violated the clause in the 
rules excluding all questions connect- 
ed with wages and trade regulations, 
he justified his action by quoting An- 
drew Carnegie, who 22 years ago dealt 
from the chair with sliding scales and 
wages, remuneration of managers and 
division of profits. Later Sir Fred- 
erick was still more outspoken, and 
in his speech at the institute dinner, 
advocated protection. In this connec- 
tion the workers’ leader, the Right 
Hon. John Hodge, who proposed the 
toast of the Iron and Steel institute, 
promised hearty co-operation. 

The first duty of the new president, 
Sir Frederick Mills, was to present to 
Prof. Thomas Turner, head of the 
metallurgical department of Birming- 
Bessemer medal 


ham university, the 


in recognition of distinguished serv- 
ices. Tribute was paid to the numer- 
vus researches carried out by the 
professor, especially in connection with 
silicon in cast iron. 

Sir Frederick in his presidential ad- 
dress stated that the iron and steel 
industry gave direct employment to 
300,000 persons and indirectly in en- 
gineering and shipbuilding to 1,000,- 


000. He was not concerned by the 
colossal development of the United 
States which placed it in the first 


rank of steel production, or even at 
the fact that Great Britain now takes 
the third or fourth place in the output 
of iron and steel. But a serious mat- 
ter was that last year 2,500,000 tons 
were imported which, if produced at 
home would have raised the British 
output approximately to 11,000,000 
tons, giving the country the second 
place among the steelmaking nations, 
saving 100,000 men from unemploy- 
ment and preventing the home product 
being regulated by the “give-away” 
prices of foreign steel. 

Dealing with the the 
present condition the speaker stated 
that metallurgical coal had advanced 
80 per cent since prewar and 


causes of 


days 


cheaper coal must be supplied if the 
iron and steel industry was to live. 
As to wages, they did not quarrel 
with the average earnings of the men 
and they valued their wages boards 
which had the best record for 40 years 
in avoiding strikes. 

“Some of the fancy earnings such 
as the £20 to £25 a week paid 
to the 30 first-class melters in the 
10-furnace shop must be amended if 
the product has to be sold against 
the product of a similar shop abroad 
where the corresponding wage is £2 
to £3 a week,” he said. The speaker 
strongly advocated the wider use of 
large gas engines using coke-oven and 
blast-furnace gases, a process nearly 
universal on the Continent. A good 
plan also would be for proprietors to 
amalgamate their interests, segregate 


orders, concentrating them into the 
areas and works most suitable for 
production. “Specialization is the or- 


der of the day,” he said. “Immediate 
outlook for the industry is obscure. 
It has been well said that the maker 


of iron and steel is either prince 
or pauper. My 40 years experience 
tells me he is never of the middle 


classes.” 


Compare,Equipment in Europe and United States 


OLLOWING the president’s ad- 
Pieces: at the first session, the 

principal paper to which most 
discussion was devoted one by 
T. W. Hand of Sheffield, the 
leading engineer for Davy Bros., who 
have supplied a large proportion of 
the rolling mill plant to British steel- 
works. The paper was a comprehen- 
sive account of the best installations, 
not only in Great Britain but on the 
Continent. 

Frank Anslow, Glasgow, 
that an interesting piece of equipment 
had lately been installed in the plant 
of the Scottish Iron & Steel Co. This 
is electrically driven, with mixed pres- 
sure turbines, steam being supplied by 
the local puddling forge. The best 
mills were laid out with mass produc- 


was 
who is 


mentioned 


tion and were apt to become costly 
when trade was bad. He thought, 
however, that some of the outputs 


given were rather small. 
Capt. L. D. Whitehead, 
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of White- 


heads, Ltd., Tredegar and Newport, 
though many of the reports of out- 
put were small. He had a 10-inch 


mill at Tredegar, formerly producing 
40 tons per shift, now increased to 80 
tons. The effected by 
the introduction of better heating ca- 
pacity and the reduction in the size 
of the billet from 7 or 6 inches to 4 
or 3 inches. His continuous rolling 
mills, in spite of bad trade, ran at 96 
per cent of capacity during the past 
three Fifty per cent of their 
production export. He be- 
lieved there is a great opening in the 
English steel trade for continuous 
mills. As to the American preference 
for three high mills, for example by 


increase was 


years. 


was for 


the Illinois Steel Co., having the re- 
versible type, the same class of plant 
had lately been installed at Clyde- 


bridge, Scotland, and though it 
very costly it would prove economical. 
Great effected by 


slightly reducing the number of sec- 
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economies were 
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between the various 
William Ellis, speaking as an 
engineer, said that while a new plant 
was impossible in some cases, the old 
plant could be improved. For 
ample, in many where 
pressure steam is carried considerable 
distances from boilers it is impossible 
for such plants to compete with those 
electrically driven. 

Mr. Hand 


onds 
Sir 


passes. 


exX- 


cases low 


replying to the discus- 
sion referring to the 44-inch mill of 
the Steel Works, said that 
owing to the different method of meas- 
urement, the diameter of the roll 
would be comparable to the 40-inch 
It was not cor- 
rect to suppose that the majority of 
the new plants were built abroad, 
while it was true that the Morgan type 
was an American design, such mills 
were generally built by British engi- 
neers. He agreed with one speaker as 
to the possibility of shearing both 
(Concluded on Page 1328) 


Carnegie 


mill in Great Britain. 
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Fig. 1—Molds for Making Gear Blanks and Plow Points and Half of Piston Mold 


aking Castings Continuously 
in Permanent Molds 


Company Develops Method of Impregnating Cast Iron Molds with Zinc 
— Applies Process to Various Types of Ferrous and Nonferrous Castings 


F ALL the great modern in- 
O ventions, the automobile  ap- 

proaches most nearly the ideal 
of universal service. It is used for 
business and pleasure in the great city 
and the most remote farm or ranch. 
It has shortened time and distance and 
has bound the entire country into one 
great unit. The automobile carries 
the worker home from his shop or 
office after the day of labor and then 
takes the family into the country. 


While the automobile was being de- 
veloped, it brought new problems to 
many established lines of manufacture 
and induced speed and perfection in 
age-old processes. The engineer was 
called upon to produce better ma- 
chines and methods for making the 
various component parts of the au- 
tomobile. To the foundrymen’ was 


given the task of supplying better 
castings, of making them cheaper and 
in much less time. To accomplish 
this task, he in turn placed greater de- 
mands upon the manufacturer of 
equipment. Thus in approaching its 
present state, the automobile has in- 
duced unprecedented progress in wide- 
ly diverse lines. 

For years foundrymen have dreamed 
of iron castings produced in perma- 
nent molds. The development of the 
automobile has _ crystallized ideas 
along these lines. Imperative demand 
for repetition castings has made the 
permanent mold’ even more essential. 

In 1919, Hubert A. Myers thought, 
like many others before him, that he 
could devise a process for making 
cast iron castings in permanent molds. 
He interested a group of prominent 


men in Toledo, O., including Gor- 
don Mather, Henry Thompson, W. W. 
Knight, and Harold Reynolds, in 
financing a company to develop the 
proposition on a commercial scale. 
The work proceeded for several years, 
a great amount of effort and a large 
sum of money being expended in ex- 
periments. During this time a num- 
ber of castings were produced, includ- 
ing various parts for automobiles and 
scales. After spending in the neigh- 
borhood of $150,000 and not producing 
a process which appeared successful 
commercially, the matter was allowed 
to lie dormant. 


During the war, H. S. Lee, a prac- 
tical foundryman, was connected with 
an organization making engines for 
airplanes. Much experimental work 
was done on making pistons in per- 














FIG. 2—THE PROCESS MAY BE APPLIED TO MAKING VARIOUS CASTINGS. PLOW POINTS, GEAR BLANKS, SASHWEIGHTS, PIS- 


TONS, BEARINGS AND 
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manent molds, and Mr. Lee became in- 
terested in this study. He collected 
much of the published work on per- 
manent molds, including the principal 
patents that have been issued in this 
country since 1861. After the war 
he decided to develop a process for 
making castings in permanent molds, 
his first attempts being confined en- 
tirely to pistons. He established a 
plant at Plymouth, Mich., where he 
conducted many experiments’ and 
reached some definite conclusions, 
which he soon discovered were identi- 


molds, and complete technical service 
to foundries for the commercial pro- 
duction of ferrous and _ nonferrous 
castings in permanent molds. 

In early experimental work it was 
found that pouring hot iron in cold 
metal molds resulted in chilled cast- 
ings. On the other hand, if molten 
iron was poured in hot metal molds, 
ultimate sticking or welding resulted, 
unless the mold was treated in some 
way to prevent this action. 

Mr. Myers presented the idea that 
a mold containing nickel or chromium 





Ohio, who, by numerous tests, worked 
out the metallurgical details and 
found a number of materials of low 
gasifying temperature, among them, 
zinc, cadmium, magnesium, etc. Of 
all the materials zine is the cheapest 
and best, for it has a great affinity 
for cast iron, and consequently may be 
impregnated to considerable depths. 

This idea of gasification proved 
satisfactory in practice, and is being 
used today at the plant of the H. S. 
Lee Foundry & Machine Co., at Ply- 
mouth, Mich. This company makes 
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FIG. 83—MACHINE ON 
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WHICH 15 
MOLD AND 
cal to those of the Toledo organiza- 
tion. 


However, during this period the 
Toledo group was reorganized. Much 
further experimental work had been 


done toward developing a_ successful 
process for making ferrous and non- 
ferrous castings in permanent molds, 
and some definite principles had been 
developed. It was natural the Toledo 
company and Mr. Lee should combine 
their ideas and experience. This com- 
bination was effected some time ago, 
and the original Toledo company, 
which was called The Hubert A. 
Myers Co., has been changed to the 
Permanent Mold & Casting Machine 
Co. It is the intention of this com- 
pany to market casting machines, 
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MOLDS ARE 
THE 


MOUNTED FOR CONTINUOUS POURING. 
OPENING AND CLOSING ARE 


would be successful, as the castings 
poured from metal melting at 
a lower temperature than these com- 
paratively rare and higher grade ma- 
This did not prove to be the 
case, however, and of his 
associates working along similar lines 
suggested the treating of cast iron 
mold surfaces so that the molten iron 
would not stick to it when the 
molds were red hot. The theory of 
this treatment is to impregnate the 
mold with a which gasifies at 
lower temperatures than molten cast 
iron, and thus a thin layer of gas 
separates the casting from the mold. 
Most of the experimental work on this 
theory was done by N. E. Hendrick- 
son of the Mather Spring Co., Toledo, 
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ACCOMPLISHED 


CLEANING AND DEPOSITING LAMPBLACK 


AUTOMATICALLY 
molds of iron, and has 
worked out a method of impregnating 
the iron with the zinc. 

Before impregnating, the mold cast- 
ings are cleaned in an acid bath. They 
then are placed, together with some 
zinc, in a container which 
is practically air-tight. The container, 
casting and zinc then are heated for 
about 12 hours at a temperature of 
approximately 900 degrees. Since cast 
iron has a great affinity for the zinc, 
zinc is impregnated to considerable 
depths. When the serv- 
ice, the coating of zinc gradually gas- 
ifies, and some is lost, as the molten 
metal strikes the mold, but the cast 
iron mold surface is not damaged. 
Through experiments that have been 
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conducted, it is estimated that the life 
of the impregnation is at least 10,- 
000 castings, after which it may be 
necessary again to impregnate the 
cast iron mold. To prevent undue 
wastage of the gasifying material and 
also to lubricate the mold surfaces, 
the faces are treated with lamp black 
before the molten metal is poured. 
Incidentally, this heavy coating of soot 
serves as an excellent insulator, and 
further protects the mold from ero- 
sion. 

The temperature of the molten 
metal as it strikes the surface of the 
mold causes an extremely’ small 
amount of the zinc to gasify, thus 
setting a thin film of gas between the 
metal and the mold. One of the 
troubles encountered in designing the 
mold was to overcome the tendency of 
this gas to be distributed unequally 
around the surface of the mold. This 
generally results in bleeding after the 
casting has been discharged. How- 
ever, this trouble has been overcome 
through the design of the mold. The 
gas in the mold sets up a pressure 
on the molten metal which is equally 
distributed. This is shown by the 
metal in the gate being pushed up to 
a slight extent instead of being pulled 
down into the mold as the metal 
cools. 

The castings made by this perman- 
ent mold process not only are soft 
and machineable, but are fine grained 
and free from flake graphite which 
would form cleavage planes. The 
carbon is in the finely divided form, 
and the castings are tough. 


To Produce Chills 


Automobile pistons made in molds 
of this type, have approximately the 
following chemical analysis: Silicon, 
2.25 to 2.30 per cent; sulphur, 0.04 to 
0.05 per cent; phosphorus, 1.18 per 
cent; manganese, 0.50 to 0.60 per cent, 
with a trace of chromium and nickel. 
The total carbon runs 3.20 per cent, 
of which 0.10 per cent is in the com- 
bined form and the remainder in the 
finely divided form found in castings 
poured in permanent molds. 

By changing the thickness of the 
mold, chills may be produced where 
desired. This feature is best illus- 
trated in plow points, which now are 
being made successfully by this proc- 
ess. These have three chilled cutting 
edges produced by decreasing the 
thickness of the mold to such an ex- 
tent that the heat is taken from the 
metal quickly and dissipated, thus 
causing a chill. The molds for mak- 
ing plow points are shown in Fig. 1. 

After it was shown through many 
experiments that cast-iron molds, im- 
pregnated with zinc would be satis- 

















FIG. 4—ONE-HALF OF THE RIG FOR MAK- 
ING SASHWEIGHT CASTINGS 


factory, other problems of practical 
foundry importance arose. The proper 
design of the mold to maintain a uni- 
form film of gas and to prevent or 
regulate chills already has been men- 
tioned. Another problem developed in 
designing a mold is to make long 
castings of relatively thin section. 
These, due to their shape, warp and 
twist after absorbing heat from the 
molten metal. In making sashweight 
castings, it was found that the skin 
of the mold became sufficiently heated 
to give it a convex curve. The two 
halves of the mold would not fit per- 
fectly and the molten iron when pour- 
ed into the mold ran out through the 
cracks, thus forming a bad flash on 
the casting. 

Mr. Lee has developed a remedy 
for this condition which has worked 
satisfactorily. Each half of the mold 
is made up of two parts, namely the 
mold and the sub-head or floating 
head. One half of the mold for mak- 
ing sashweights is shown in Fig. 4. 
The mold proper has a sloping sur- 
face at both top and bottom on the 
back, the bevel being toward the top 
and bottom respectively. The mold is 
mounted on the subhead, there being 
three points of contact. The two parts 
are attached with bolts at a point 
near the center of the mold which 
through a series of experiments has 
been found to give the best results. 
The ends of the subhead are beveled, 
but in the opposite direction to the 
mold proper so that the two surfaces 
fit tightly when the mold is bolted to 
its backing subhead. 

As the temperature of the molten 
metal causes the cast iron mold to 
heat, there is a tendency for the mold 
to elongate and the ends to twist or 
warp away from the other half of 
the mold. As the mold elongates, the 
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inclined surface of the subhead push- 
ing against the inclined surface of the 
mold forces the two ends of the mold 
face inward, thus keeping the two 
halves of the mold in perfect align- 
ment. 

A device also has been developed to 
compensate for any warping of the 
subhead due to heat that may be 
absorbed when the molds are in con- 
tinuous use for long periods of time. 
Four holes are bored through the sub- 
head, two about 1l-inch from each 
end. The holes are threaded and a 
screw plug provided. A round plug 
then is inserted in the hole and pres- 
sure applied by the screw plug. The 
round plug is made from a metal hav- 
ing approximately two times the ther- 
mal expansion of the cast iron, so that 
as the ends of the subhead tend to 
bend outward, the expansion of the 
plugs continues to hold the mold face 
in the proper alignment. The com- 
pany has tested this device for keep- 
ing the face of the mold true by op- 
erating for a long period, a mold mak- 
ing two sashweights together. A sash- 
weight 22 inches long was formed 
on one side and one 7 inches long 
on the other, thus producing an un- 
equal distribution of heat in the iron 
mold. The test showed that the de- 
sign of the mold was such that no 
warping was experienced. 


Gating the Molds 


A feature that has been given con- 
siderable study relates to gating the 
molds. It is necessary to deliver the 
iron to the mold at the proper points 
and at the correct speed. In case of 
the pistons, the molds are _ gated 
through sand cores, although a gate 
in the mold proper would work equally 
well. The cores are prepared in the 
same manner as for sand molds and 
a facing is applied to produce a 
smooth finish on the casting. 

Some time was spent in develop- 
ing a method for holding the cores 
concentrically, in spite of the mold 
expansion. In making castings with 
thin walls, such as pistons, it is im- 
portant that the core be held exactly 
in place, for if the core shifts 1/32 or 
1/16-inch, the thickness of the wall 
will be changed a like amount and 
the casting will be spoiled. The prin- 
ciple that various metals expand dif- 
ferently when heated again was used 
in this connection. When the core is 
in place and the mold closed, metal 
plugs hold the core firmly in place. 
These plugs have approximately twice 
the coefficient of expansion of cast 
iron, so that as the mold expands out- 
ward the plugs push inward and con- 
tinue to hold the core. This also is 
accomplished by a plug regulated by 
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a spring made of two different metals. 

The H. S. Lee Foundry & Machine 
Co., also has designed a machine for 
the continuous operation of the per- 
manent molds. This machine, which is 
shown in Fig. 3, is 12 feet in diam- 
eter and about 2 feet high, and has 
heads for 15 molds. The speed of op- 
eration depends on the type of cast- 
ing made, for the various heads are 
mounted on the machine as occasion 
demands. The illustration shows the 
equipment for making pistons, 15 cast- 
ings being made in two minutes or 440 
an hour. Approximately 660 plow 
points may be made per hour on the 
machine. 

The machine is driven by a 3-horse- 
power motor through gears which may 
be changed to regulate the speed. A 
special clutch also is installed which 
automatically throws the machine out 
of gear if a mold sticks or trouble de- 
velops in the line. Three men are re- 
quired in operation; one to set the 
cores, one to pour and the third to 
carry away the castings as they are 
dropped from the molds. 

All parts are protected from dust 
and dirt and from metal which is 
spilled, thus preventing serious delay 
from shut downs. 

A saving in the melting cost re- 
sults from using the permanent mold 
process, since it is possible to pour 
the metal at lower temperatures than 
is the case when making the castings 
in sand molds. Castings, which are 
being made on a production basis at 
the Lee foundry, are being poured at 
a temperature of 2100 to 2200 degrees 
Fahr. 

As shown in Fig. 3, the mold opens 
at the extreme left. As it moves 
along a jet of air cleans any loose 
particles from the face. The lamp 
black is applied by two flames play- 
ing on the surface of the mold. The 
jet for the gas flame is suspended. on 
a rod which is attached at the center 
of the machine and balanced by a 
weight as shown. Lugs on the frame 
of the machine catch a rod attached 
to the carbon depositng device and 
move it along with the mold. A cam 
attached to the main rod operates on 
an inclined plane raising the flame 
from the bottom to the top of the 
mold, and thus depositng an even film 
of carbon. As the flame reaches the 
top of the mold face, the device trips 
and drops back, the operation being 
repeated on the next mold. 

As the mold is carried around to 
a point shown in the rear the cores 
are set in place. The mold then closes 
and is poured at the right. The time 
between the pouring and the kick- 
out is important, for if left in too 
leng the casting surface will be 
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chilled and if kicked-out too soon the 
shell will be thin, allowing the molten 
metal at the center to push out or 
bleed, thus spoiling the casting. Pis- 
tons are allowed to cool 25 seconds. 
The castings are discharged into the 
pan at the left. 

Another important step in the proc- 
ess is the self-annealing of the cast- 
ings after they are removed from the 
mold. Each casting is plunged into a 
powdered mass of special composi- 
tion, the insulation value of this ma- 
terial being so great that the cast- 
ings remain hot for many hours, cool- 
ing gradually. This feature not only 
prevents any surface chill, but even 
more important, it eliminates the for- 
mation of iron oxide, making the cast- 
ings soft and machinable. The time 
the castings are allowed to cool in this 
packing depends on the size and thick- 
ness of the metal. The pistons are 
allowed to remain 4 hours. 


British Steel Institute 


(Concluded from Page 1324) 
sides of the plate instead of turning 
it around. It was being done by hav- 
ing a right hand and left hand shear 
in some cases. The universal plate 
mill was a little belated in its ar- 
rival. The Redcar mill of that type 
was serving a useful purpose in pro- 
ducing wide strip, and under the new 
system it is hoped to realize 90 per 
cent finished steel of the steel fed in 
the mill, instead of 75 per cent as 
before it was introduced. 

The paper on “Flakes or Hair-Cracks 
in Chromium Steel,” with a discus- 
sion on “Shattered Zones and Trans- 





verse Fissures in Rails,” by Axel 
Hultgren, Gothenburg, caused much 
difference in opinion. Dr. Hatfield 


of Sheffield, said he found it quite pos- 
sible to eliminate those cracks by con- 
trolling the reaction in the furnace 
and the speed of the casting tempera- 


ture, and he considered the trouble 
arose purely in connection with the 
ingot. 


H. Brearley, also of Sheffield, agreed 
with Dr. Hatfield, and though the 
hair-cracks were often due to careless 
forging, while they were removable by 


heat treatment. Dr. Saniter thought 
there had been some confusion in 
American in the use of the term 


“snow flake” which had been applied 
to a half dozen occurences in steel. 
In particularly hard steels the cool- 


ing cracks could be more correctly 
described as clinks. T. H. Turner, 
Birmingham university, emphasized 


the danger arising from rapid cooling. 
H. H. Ashdown, of Hale, Cheshire, 
thought that the hair-cracks were due 
to nonmetallic inclusion, and Dr. Swin- 
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1m- 
portant remedy the reduction of the 
casting speed. 

The chief point discussed in connec- 
tion with a paper by T. H. Turner, son 
of Prof. Turner, Birmingham univer- 
sity, entitled “The Detection of Strain 


don, Sheffield, suggested as an 


in Mild suggested useful 
methods of inspection. W. A. Patchell, 
past president of the Mechanical En- 
gineers, considered the suggestion as 
a ready means of testing steel when 
finished. It will be of the greatest 
possible use, if it should prove satis- 
factory, to application in boilers hav- 
ing to stand the strain of 400 pounds 
per inch pressure. 

A paper on “The Influence of Gases 
at High Temperatures upon Iron, with 
Special Reference to the Formation of 
Blowholes,” was the last dealt with 
on the first day. Dr. Swinden, Shef- 
field, differed somewhat from the au- 
thor’s conclusions, particularly the as- 
sertion that blowholes in steel are 
due especially to carbon dioxide. He 
believed that some of the so-called 
blowholes were really shrinkage cav- 
ities and he though insufficient atten- 
tion had been given to the large 
amount of nitrogen enclosed at the 
time of solidification. 

At the proceedings May 8, Carnegie 
scholarship awards were made to 10 
recipients, including 100 to Walter 
Crafts, Reading, Pa., to assist a re- 
search on the production of carbon- 
less chromium by the method of leach- 
ing and electrolytic deposition of 
chromium from chromite. 

A paper, “Temper-Brittleness of 
Steel; Susceptibility to Temper-Brit- 
tleness in Relation to Chemical Com- 
position” by R. H. Greaves and J. A. 
Research department, Wool- 
wich, paper entitled “Note on 
Nitrogen as a Possible Factor in 
Temper-Brittleness,”. by W. T. Grif- 
fiths, Woolwich, were read in succes- 
sion and discussed jointly. 

Dr. Hatfield welcomed the emphasis 
the danger of quenching in 
view of the strains in- 


Steels,” 


Jones, 
and a 


laid on 
cold water in 
volved. 

The remaining papers were, “The 
Effect of Grain Upon the Fatigue 
Strength of Steels” by Leslie Aitch- 
ison, Birmingham, and Leslie William 
Johnson; “Some Notes on the Use of a 
Diamond Pyramid for Hardness Test- 
ing” by R. L. Smith and G. E. Sand- 
land; “A Method for Reducing the 
Percentage of Phosphorus in Swedish 
Iron by Diminishing the Phosphorus 
in the Charcoal” by Dr. H. von Ecker- 
mann; “On the Structure of Quenched 
Carbon Steels” by. B. D. Enlund, 
Sweden, and “Observations on Marten- 
site and Troostite,” by J. H. White- 
ley. 
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Courage To Scrap May Win Reward 


HEN is it wise to scrap an inefficient piece 

of equipment? Inadvertantly this ques- 

tion crept into the discussion of problems 
of the automotive industry at the meeting of the 
Taylor society last week. One speaker declared 
automobiles, machinés, etc., should be discarded 
when new models make them obsolete. He told 
how his company recently bought a new gear cut- 
ter and found it so far superior to the others in 
the plant that he scrapped all the old ones and 
replaced them with new machines. Another 
speaker told a story of how a cash register com- 
pany overcame a saturated market condition by 
developing a register so much better than its 
predecessors that users were willing to discard 
the old and buy new ones. 

But it takes courage to throw away service- 
able equipment to make room for new, even if 
the latter is wonderfully superior. The sense of 
thrift is outraged at such methods. Yet in many 
cases the substitution of highly efficient equip- 
ment for obsolete types represents real economy. 
As a matter of fact most cases of such substi- 
tution do not involve economic waste, inasmuch as 
the discarded tool is not actually scrapped but 
is passed on to a new user whose needs are not 
as exacting. 

The automobile industry has been quick to 
adopt new ideas. Steelmakers also have not 
been backward in throwing out the obsolete to 
make way for modern machinery. Perhaps it is 
significant that the manufacturers whose methods 
in this respect seem boldest are generally the 
most successful in their fields. 


Applying Business Sense To Taxes 


ANY years’ experience in dealing with con- 

gress on questions of taxes and national 

finance have taught the treasury depart- 
ment not to expect that the full measure of rec- 
ommendations made in any given legislative ses- 
sion will be granted. Usually, it has been found 
necessary to shoot far beyond the mark to get 
what seems to be at all reasonable. 

No one, however, can doubt the sincerity of 
Secretary Mellon in his tax plans for the com- 
ing session of congress, which call for a paring 
down of the higher surtax brackets so that tax- 
exempt securities no longer should be a lure for 
investment. The treasury experts are seeking a 


cut in these higher surtaxes down to a minimum 
rate of 15 per cent. The secretary, if not able 
to get a 15 per cent rate, by asking for the 15 
per cent rate may succeed in getting at least a 
25 per cent maximum rate. 

More than a year ago ago the treasury experts 
determined that the most equitable surtax maxi- 
mum, that still would help yield the government 
sufficient revenue from taxes, was around 15 per 
cent. For the first time it is hoped to place the 
surtaxes at such a level that they actually will 
compete with tax-exempt securities. Scientific 
tax reduction, which is not merely a shifting of 
the tax burden, should make the taxable invest- 
ment more attractive in real yields than the tax- 
exempt security. The industrial and business 
world may look forward confidently to sensible 
tax relief within a year if the treasury’s views 
get honest consideration. 


Manufacturers Win Foreign Markets 


N THE struggle for world markets for its 
I products this country now is making an ex- 

cellent showing. The predicted swamping of 
domestic markets with imported goods has not 
yet come to pass, nor have American manufac- 
turers been side-tracked and left behind in the 
race for foreign customers. In April the aggre- 
gate of exports was $400,000,000, the largest to- 
tal for any April since 1920. Imports were $349,- 
000,000 and the excess of exports over imports 
was $51,000,000 against $22,644,000 in April, 
1924. 

In a recent address in Detroit, Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the United States bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, called attention to two 
striking features of the country’s present trade 
position. The first of these is the remarkable 
recovery made since 1921, compared with that 
of Europe. American merchants have been more 
successful than their European rivals in rebuild- 
ing overseas trade. Exports for the fiscal year 1925 
promise to equal $5,000,000,000, a gain of $500,- 
(00,000 in a year. This country is the only im- 
portant power, except Japan, to win a substantial 
gain in the volume of exports since 1913. 

The second notable phase of the country’s trade 
described by Director Klein is the extraordinary 
shift in the character of exports from raw to 
manufactured products. From a percentage of 
14 per cent in the five-year period 1880-1884, the 
proportion of finished manufactures to total ex- 
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ports grew to almost 36 per cent in the period 
1921-24. In March no less than 39 per cent of 
our exports were classified as manufactures, 
against 27 per cent as crude materials and 7 per 
cent as foodstuffs. The country has achieved 
foreign markets for its manufactures through its 
capacity for large industrial capitalization and 
mass production. It undoubtedly will defend and 
expand them still further by virtue of these same 
factors. 


Why Chicago Is So Prosperous 


INCE the closing months of 1924 the condi- 
tion of finished steel producers in the Chi- 
cago district has been more satisfactory than 

that of their competitors in the Pittsburgh 
district. Many have attributed this to the abon- 
donment of the Pittsburgh-plus practice. Perhaps 
there has been a sentimental effect, but the fact 
is the reform of last September in quoting prices 
affected only pipe, wire and sheets, while bars, 
plates and shapes, which constitute probably 
three-quarters of the Chicago district output, 
have been on a Chicago base for a period of five 
years. 

A much more plausible explanation is the con- 
tinued expansion of that part of the Central West 
tributary to Chicago. The comeback in the farm 
implement industry has benefited Chicago almost 
exclusively. The Chicago district has felt the 
conservative tone of the automotive industry 
much less than Pittsburgh. Despite some ad- 
verse conditions, the western carriers have been 
good buyers of freight cars. 

Within a reach of five blocks on one street 
in downtown Chicago $30,000,000 worth of build- 
ing is under way. Because they enter so widely 
into general manufacture, bars are better barom- 
eters of business than the other finished steel 
lines, and at Chicago the mills continue to ad- 
here to an operating schedule on bars of practi- 
cally 100 per cent. 


Trying To Do Its Real Job 


ROM various groups is coming the doleful 

cry that the federal trade commission has 

been stripped of all that has made it use- 
ful by the new rules of procedure which provide 
that proceedings of alleged unfair practices 
against business and industrial firms will not be 
instituted where the alleged violation of law is 
a purely private controversy redressable in the 
courts. 

Under the leadership of Commissioner William 
E. Humphrey, the majority in the commission at 
last has recognized officially the “public interest” 
clause in the federal trade statute. To end all 
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unfair methods of competition or other viola- 
tions of the law of which it is given jurisdiction 
now is the sole end and object of the commis- 


sion’s proceedings. The trade commission should 
have the opportunity to exercise a wholesome 
check upon unprincipled business practices. Some 
cases have been brought before the commission 
which have been inherently fradulent, and it 
certainly is to the public interest that respon- 
dents in such cases be brought to trial. But 
hereafter three parties must be involved in the 
cases to be considered. These, according to the 
commission, are the respondent, the competitor 
injured and the public. 

Manifestly, it is to the public interest that the 
trade commission lend its just co-operation to 
the end that unfair methods of competition be 
removed. It is not to the public interest to in- 
timidate or terrorize business and to brand busi- 
ness men and industrial leaders with criminalism 
before they have a chance to state their side of 
the case. 

In view of the fact that out of 1307 complaints 
taken to the courts by the commission 65 per 
cent were decided in favor of the defendants, 
and that it was shown that the commission had 
misapplied its authority in more than 50 per cent 
of the cases it handled, how can anyone say that 
the commission has been robbed of its useful- 


ness? 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Conducting an Employes’ Magazine 


It is hard to give any hard and fast rules for the con- 
magazine, circumstances 


fundamentals 


duct of an employes’ because 


must govern. However, there are several 


that may be summed up as follows: 


Use names, titles and pictures of employes as often 
as possible. 

Do not preach, but try and 
ing, a little spiritual thought. 


Give preference to items concerning the rank and file 


weave in, without forc- 


rather than to those concerning high executives and 
minor officials. 
Feature subjects which will intrigue the wives and 


children of employes. Personally I regard this as the 
most important rule, because it means that the employes’ 
magazine will be carried into the homes, and through it 
will become the medium of reaching the very heart of 
each family which is dependent directly or indirectly 
for its living upon the concern which sponsors the pub- 
lication. 

Print informative articles concerning any departures or 
changes in methods of office, shop or other work. 

Use as large a typeface as practicable; old people 
and little people read magazines and small type is cal- 
culated to minimize reading by the older and eye strain 
by the younger. 

Avoid controversial subjects—A. B. Tunis, Editor, 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Hocking Valley Employes’ Mag- 
azine. 
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Distribution Problems Hold Manufacturers’ Attention 


HAT business executives 

are giving more thought 
than ever to problems of dis- 
tribution is indicated by dis- 
cussions of the subject in 
meetings of trade and indus- 
trial associations. The con- 
vention season now drawing 
to a close emphasizes the im- 
portance of the topic, for it has received a large 
share of attention. Few convention reports ap- 
pearing recently have failed to note this trend. 
An interesting comment on the situation is con- 





Clean Coal: How To Get It—II. 
Page 1316. 


tained in this issue, page 
1355, referring to the meet- 
ing of the Taylor society. De- 
veloping 9,500,000 buyers of 
automobiles in five years was 
due mainly to production 
economies. In the next five 
years the industry must turn 
to distribution and make a 
similar showing in selling costs. The fact the sub- 
ject has such widespread interest is gratifying to 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, because it has treated the 
matter so extensively in its editorial columns. 
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Records Disclose Great Activity 


BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


URRENT statistical evidence is preponder- 
ae ately upon the constructive side of the bal- 
ance. Recognition of this fact is spread- 
ing, and, as it spreads, confidence is slowly re- 
viving. It is now clear that the fears and ap- 
prehensions which pictured industry as slipping 
rapidly into a general state of depression, were 
groundless. 
RUE enough, the iron and steel industry has 
undergone. some curtailment of production. 
But consumption of iron and steel has steadily 
increased, and now appears to be hard upon the 
heels of supply. Piecemeal buying has averted 
the accumulation of heavy stocks. The situa- 
tion is ripe for improvement. 
OOKING at industry as a whole, a truly im- 
pressive picture is seen. It is becoming more 
and more difficult to reconcile the actual record 
with the recently reputed faintheartedness of 
trade. Record breaking totals of automobile out- 
put, of building contract awards, of bank clear- 
ings of freight traffic, of mail order sales, of 
cotton consumption, and of gasoline consumption, 
all testify to the extraordinary degree of in- 
dustrial activities. 


HE automobile industry is extremely sen- 

sitive to the pulse of prosperity. In April 
the production of passenger cars and trucks 
climbed to 420,430. This was the greatest total 
in the history of the industry. It compared with 
the previous peak of 404,373 cars and trucks in 
May, 19238. 

HE agricultural situation continues to pre- 

sent a promising aspect. The season has 


been early and favorable for crop planting this 


spring, in sharp contrast with the retarded, wet 
season of one year ago. 

OT only are domestic markets displaying ac- 

tivity, but foreign trade is at high levels 
also. In April American exports were valued 
at $400,000,000. This was slightly less than the 
March figure, but it was the largest total for 
any April in five years. Imports of $349,000,000 
compare with $324,290,000 one year before. With 
the adoption of the gold standard by Great Brit- 
ain and other nations, 90 per cent of the world’s 
trade is now being done by countries whose cur- 
rencies are at par with gold. That will have the 
effect of facilitating and stimulating international 
transactions. 





The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


One One 
April month before year ago 1913 
Pig Iron Output (Daily 
average, tons) ......... 107,041 115,207 107,546 83,900 
Blast Furnace Index 
60 per cent = normal 54 60 57.1 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons) 4,446,568 4,863,364 4,208,447 4,513,000 


Ingot output (Daily 

average, tons) .......... 137,982 160,782 128,787 
Dodge Bidg., awards in 

27 states (sq. ft.).... 73,220,000 64,400,300 63,347,400 31,250,000 
Automobile Output ....... *420,040 377,120 383,000 
Coal output, tons ..... 34,100,000 87,309,000 29,517,000 39,869,000 
Business failures num- 


0 Se 1,939 1,859 1,707 1,336 
TOES. ecstcinesaiiemecsesss $37,188,622 $34,004,731 $48,904,452 $22,732,000 
Cement production 

IS ccenteieaienlinsatiteecencess 13,807,000 11,034,000 11,727,000 7,704,000 
Cotton consumption, 

OD  eeeatabimeiaeidiisecenieven 597,000 582,600 480,010 488,218 
Car loadings (weekly 
BVOTAZO]) oocccccccececcceeeeseees 930,000 923,500 Preeee > \eeaemie 
*Estimated. 
Foreign Trade 
Exports . $346,935 $194,000,000 


-»-e$400,000,000 $452,000,000 









Imports _..... $349,000,000 $385,000,000 $324,290,000 $149,900,000 
Gold exports .. $21,608,945 $25,104,416 $1,390,537 5,284,000 
Gold imports ............... $8,869,883 $7,337,322 $45,418,115 5,900,000 
Foreign Exchange 

One One 

Normal May 18 month before year ago 

I ats caatliaescunss $4.86 $4.85 $4.79 $4.86 
it i aaa 19.8¢ 5.19¢ §.21¢c 19.8¢ 
Lira 19.8¢ 4.05¢ 4.09¢ 19.8¢ 
8 23.8¢ 28.8¢ 28.8e 23.8¢ 


Financial Indicators 


One One 
April month before year ago 19138 
25 Industrial stocks 
a Sr $142.02 $134.06 $106.19 $58.19 
25 Rail stocks ‘(May 
pay ee $78.79 78.79 $63.13 $82.90 
40 Bonds (May 18)...... $84.52 $84.40 78.84 $93.00 
Bank clearings (000 
| Beene reek areal oon $41,406,313 $41,946,379 $36,415,480 $13,895,000 
Commercial Paper Rate 
(N. Y.) (per cent).... 4 4 4.6 5.60 
Commercial loans (000 
GIIIOED drcitiisticncstsecsinions $8,153,040 $8,214,618 A A Bpenerenere 
Federal Reserve ratio 
ie ee 77.2 76.4 OB: ee 


Railroad earnings _ ....*$73,116,000 $64,910,210 $80,200,000 $59,301,000 


Stock sales, N. Y. stock 
a 24,844,207 38,294,393 17,792,159 6,924,000 


Bond sales, par value..$276,067,610 $309,941,100 $281,675,700 $41,499,000 


tLeading member banks federal reserve system. 


*March. 
Commodity Prices 
Bradstreet’s Index ........ 144.1 148 135.8 100 
Economist’s (British).... 167 172 170.6 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel)... $1.67 $1.50 $1.06 92c 
Corn, cash (bushel).... $1.07 $1.08 75c 5le 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $3.30 $3.55 $3.75 $2.50 
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THE MONTHLY BUSINESS INDEX 


Curve Shows Composite Average of Monthly Movements 


of Six Basic Trade Factors 
An Building Awards in Square Feet (F. W. Dodge Reports for 27 States) 


Catton Consumption 
Bradstreet’s Index of Wholesale Prices 
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Business Index. 


Business Index 


PRIL was far removed from depression 

in business, according to the reliable 
measure of IRON TRADE REVIEW’S Monthly 
In fact the index rose to 
143.6 compared with 141.5 in March and 
120.9 in April, 1924. It was at the highest 
level for any month since the spring of 
1923. Analysis of the factors comprising 
the Index discloses gains for traffic, cotton 
consumption and building contracts awards. 
These outweighed the declines for prices, 
coal output and daily average pig iron pro- 
duction. 


Foreign Trade 


O WEAKNESS of purchasing power 

abroad ‘is revealed in the record of 
American foreign trade. In April exports 
were valued at $400,000,000. This was sea- 
sonally below the aggregate for March of 
$453,434,000, but it was the largest total 
for any April in five years. It compared 
with $346,935,000 in April, 1924. Imports 
were $349,000,000 against $385,490,000. in 
March and $324,290,000 in April, 1924. The 
return of Great Britain and other nations 
to the gold standard should stimulate and 
aid world trade. 
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Security Prices 


HE stock market which began to re- 

cover in April has regained nearly all 
of its lost ground since the beginning of 
May. This applies particularly to the aver- 
age for industrial issues. Twenty industrial 
stock touched a high point of 142.80 early 
in March. It subsequently declined to 128 
early in April. The average had climbed 
back to above 140 at the close of last week. 
Railroad shares have not rebounded so vig- 


Bradstreets’ Number 


OR the fourth successive month Brad- 

street’s index of wholesale commodities 
declined on May 1. The drop was 2.7 per 
cent for the month, and the number is now 
4.4 per cent below the year’s peak in Jan- 
uary. It remains 6 per cent higher than it 
was 12 months ago, however. Of the 13 
groups of products comprising the index, 
seven declined in April. These included pro- 
visions, livestock, textiles, metals, oil, build- 







































































orously. Easy money and constructive events ing materials, chemicals and drugs. Four 
affecting financial and trade sentiment, have groups, including breadstuffs, showed in- 
caused the recovery. creases. 
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Railroad Earnings 


LTHOUGH railroad traffic has been 

mounting to great peaks in the first 
months of 1925, earnings have not been ex- 
ceptional. For March Class 1 roads report 
net operating income of $73,116,672 against 
$80,320,000 in March, 1924. During the 
first three months the roads had an income 
of $203,881,770 against $203,348,527 in the 
corresponding months of 1924. The high- 
est earnings are reported by the Southern 
roads, with 5.71 per cent on property valua- 
tion in the first quarter. Western roads 
earned 3.36 per cent. 


Unfilled Orders 


NFILLED orders for the United States 

Steel Corp. declined by 416,996 tons in 
April compared with a decline of 421,207 
tons in March and one of 574,360 tons in 
April, 1924. The total volume of bookings 
of 4,446,568 tons at the close of April, was 
the smallest since November. It is greater 
by more than 230,000 tons than it was one 
year before. Heavy shipments against or- 
ders, and the decline in new buying for fu- 
ture delivery have combined to cause the 
sharp recession of bookings during recent 
months. 
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Unfilled Orders United States Steel Corp. 
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Market Gains 


Heavier Buying Developing in Pig Iron, Scrap and Coke—Finished Materials 


Show~ Moderate 


Improvement—Structural Activity Keeps on 


High Plane—Reports of Large Car Programs Persist 


ORE movement is shown in various quar- 
Mes of the iron and steel market and the 

renewal of buying has gathered further 
definite though not large, momentum the past 
week. Apparently the market is swinging away 
from the dead center which has held it in a vir- 
tually static and listless position for some weeks. 
Buyers seem to have readjusted their point of 
view to expect a continuing healthy and stabilized 
condition of business in place of one of sweeping 
expansion which seemed to be in prospect at the 
beginning of the year. Sentiment generally is 
more composed and cheerful. 

Steelmaking operations still show some fluctua- 

tion from week to week but the range is smaller. 
The Steel corporation was able to net a gain of 
one per cent to 75 per cent total last week. The 
common average is 70 to 75 per cent. 
More earmarks of a genuine buy- 
ing movement in pig iron have 
developed. Cleveland furnace in- 
terests in the week disposed of 
90,000 tons additional for third 
quarter and last half making 150,000 tons in all 
sold in two weeks. Buffalo closed 25,000 tons 
and there is a growing volume of business at 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, New York, New 
England and other chief market points. The 
feeling at Pittsburgh is that the bottom of the 
recent slump has been reached. Large buyers 
are beginning to take notice of prices as evi- 
denced by the negotiation for 20,000 tons by the 
General Electric Co. Virginia pipe works have 
taken 12,000 to 15,000 tons. The price situation 
is less erratic but has not yet attained firmness. 
Quotations of $18.50, valley, have been made. 

While steel prices are not firm, they show the 
effects of recent steadying policies. A stronger 
effort is being made to stabilize the sheet mar- 
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[Iron Market 


Broadens 


ket at 2.40c Pittsburgh for blue annealed, 3.30c 
for black and 4.30c for galvanized by paring pro- 
duction to more nearly accord with demand. Wire 
products are subject to considerable shading. 
A more active buying of scrap 
has paralleled that in pig iron. 
Recent purchases of heavy melt- 
ing steel and kindred grades by 
steelmakers have totaled 75,000 
to 100,000 tons though dealers are disposed to pay 
higher prices than consumers. Steubenville, 
Bethlehem, Midland and Monessen have been in 
the buying list. Some offers of $17.50 delivered 
have been made in the Pittsburgh district and 
sales at that price are reported nearby. 

Future contracting in coke has been inaugur- 
ated by the closing of one negotiation for 15,000 
tons monthly for the last half. The price is re- 
ported around $3.25, ovens. 

April’s building steel bookings were the best 

of the year and the largest since December. Their 
total is estimated at about 219,000 tons. New 
inquiry holds up heavily especially at Chicago. 
The Equitable Trust building at New York, 16,000 
tons, is up for bids.. The week’s reported awards 
were 23,334 tons. 
Prospects of large car purchases 
continue to be talked about. It 
is reported 50,000 cars are in con- 
templation at present by larger 
roads, including 20,000 for the 
Nickel Plate system which is contingent upon 
governmental approval of its merger plans. At 
the same time, it is not believed the total car 
orders for the entire year will run above 150,000. 
In the first four months, they were 17,000. Cur- 
rent railroad buying on the whole is not im- 
pressive. The Pennsylvania railroad has inquired 
for 367 passenger cars involving $10,000,000. 


Scrap Is 
Turning 


Many Cars 
Talked 
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The New York Central lines finally have given 
10,000 tons of tie plates to three makers. 

Recent car purchases have been responsible 
for the placing of 30,000 to 35,000 tons of ma- 
terial with Chicago mills and 10,000 to 15,000 
tons at Pittsburgh. Among new plate under- 
takings is a 15,000-ton riveted pipe line for Oak- 
land, Cal., and an increasing number of inquiries 
for oil tankage. Several additional lake vessels 
requiring 10,000 to 15,000 tons have come up. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of 14 leading 
iron and steel products shows a further de- 
cline this week to $38.41. A week ago the in- 
dex was $38.49. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


May 20, Apr. Feb. May 
1925 1925 1925 1924 














PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $21.26 22.86 24.61 24.06 
ann UUANEGID °°... ssoissbenensenenbininatacbbeakoemaiaosndes 18.50 22.20 22.00 20.70 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa.............. 21.25 22.60 24.25 20.76 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitstburgh ........ 20.26 21.96 23.76 22.66 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..........c00 21.00 22.60 24.00 22.80 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ........ 20.00 20.00 20.75 21.65 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton........ 19.00 21.00 22.00 22.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ........0..... 23.25 23.75 24.50 25.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila............. 21.76 28.16 25.26 22.60 
Malleable, valley ...cscccssscvsscsssssssneee 19.00 20.80 22.00 21.80 
Malleable, Chicago 21.00 22.60 24.00 22.80 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ......... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh ........ 20.26 21.66 23.26 23.26 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ..... 119.78 119.79 119.79 112.29 
“1.75 to 2.256 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS ........-creceseeee 8.15 8.10 8.65 8.35 
Connellsville foundry, OVERS  ......cccccce 8.75 3.85 4.30 4.30 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh ............. 36.50 87.00 89.00 40.60 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ... 36.50 87.00 89.00 40.60 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh ............... 35.50 85.80 387.60 39.20 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh .............. 35.50 85.80 37.60 39.20 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh  ...........ccccccccsseee 2.00 2.05 2.16 2.25 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.20 2.20 2.35 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .................... 2.32 2.82 2.87 2.57 
Iron bars, Philadelphia .................0c0000000. 2.22 2.27 2.28 2.47 
Iron bars, Chicago mill  .........cc:scscscosees 2.05 2.10 2.00 2.80 
TES RE ee eve 2.00 2.065 2.10 2.25 
SII, IIIA. cicccscssonvessossinusenntonsces 2.22 2.82 2.32 2.42 
Beams, Chicago 2.20 2.25 2.80 2.45 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ...............:csscsesee 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.26 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...............:..00000 2.22 2.82 2.32 2.42 
Tank plates, Chicago ..........cc.cscssosecssseesees 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.45 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ a a 3.85 3.50 8.65 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.55 2.75 2.80 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.30 4.50 4.80 4.80 
eets, black, No. 28, Chicago ........... 8.50 8.65 8.85 4.10 
heets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago ........ 2.60 2.75 2.95 3.35 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago... 4.55 4.76 5.00 5.20 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  .........ccccsssseccsecs 2.75 2.80 2.85 2.95 
Wire nails, Chicago  .....ccccccorsoscrserersseeeee 2.85 2.90 8.00 8.20 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ......... 16.50 17.00 19.00 15.40 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ...... 15.00 15.50 17.85 14.70 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ............. 14.75 15.00 17.55 18.75 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa... 17.00 18.40 20.50 17.75 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .........cccocscsser 14.50 14.60 17.75 18.60 
Rails for rolling, Chicago  ....sccsevseses 17.00 15.85 19.15 165.80 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shanes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week (May 20, 1925)...........cscccccsessssees $38.21 
a Ey RESON: OEM cok amEDER eT 38.49 
One month ago (April, 1925).........c.cccsscssssessesssecessecseeses 39.45 
Three months ago (Feb. 1925).......cc:cccsccscssesesessseseseeseeeesee 41.13 
SOME OOO CNA, DOIG ii snisesccscsenesnsssninsnnesnenomsatrionnenin 41.38 
A POUT GO Cling, TONG) oacacicciecsccccecansereeehestonnsnnsiernsn 22.89 
Twelve years ago (May, 1913)........c:ccececoccsecssesssocesssessrses 27.34 


Ko Market Section# 


Late News Flashes 


Buys Large Western Bolt Maker 
Chicago, May 19.—Continental Bolt Co., one 
of the largest western makers of bolts and nuts, 
was purchased by the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Co. last week. The first payment was made May 16. 





Steel Castings Bookings Hold 
Washington, May 19.—April bookings of steel 
castings were 57,708 tons or 58.5 per cent of shop 
capacity, or practically the same as March, ac- 
cording to the department of commerce returns. 





Protest Cast Iron Pipe Imports 
Washington, May 19.—Domestic cast iron pipe 
producers have made formal complaint to the 
customs department under the anti-dumping 
clause of the present tariff law against impor- 
tatiorfs of this product particularly from Eu- 

rope. A preliminary investigation is on. 





Sheet Output Is Lowered 
Youngstown, O., May 19.—District sheet mill 
schedules are on a lower basis this week reflect- 
ing an effort to bring production more in line 
with current requirements. The week began 67 
per cent of capacity, compared with 75 per cent 
one week ago. Steelmaking is at 64 per cent. 





Built Elwood’s First Mill 

Milford, Conn., May 19.—Enoch Stanford, late 
of Philadelphia, died May 12 at the Milford hos- 
pital. Mr. Stanford built the first tin mill at El- 
wood, Ind., in 1891 at the origin of the tin plate 
industry in this country, having come to America 
in that year from South Wales. He is survived 
by one son, George I. Stanford, president and 
treasurer the Stanford Steel Corp., Milford, Conn. 





Shape Awards Largest Since December 

Washington, May 19.—Bookings of structural 
steel in April were computed at approximately 
219,000 tons, according to the department of com- 
merce. Actual bookings by 175 companies with 
249,375 tons capacity totaled 191,895 tons or 77 
per cent of capacity, compared with 176,191 tons 
by 191 companies with 254,130 tons in February. 





Pittsburgh Maintains 70 Per Cent 

Pittsburgh, May 19.—While the general aver- 
age in steelmaking for this district still is ap- 
proximately 70 per cent, the Carnegie Steel Co. 
was unable to reach above 63 per cent last week 
and starts this week with 67 per cent. It has 
taken another blast furnace off at the Edgar 
Thomson works, reducing its active list to 30 out 
of 58. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. still 
keeps 8 out of 12 blowing. 
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KIO Market Section i es 
Current Rolled Steel Prices 


CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 





PRICES, 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

















Youngstown 
Philadelphia 
Chicago J 
Forging, Pittsburgh 40.50 to 45.50 
Forging, Philadelphia idemeasiebe 45.30 to 45.80 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown .... 36.00 to 37.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh 85.50 
Youngstown 85.50 
\%-inch and finer 
SIIIIINIID ."" snsssahorsontiasthiinibbeseencaptecse $46.00 
Cleveland ‘i 46.00 
III -- <iiainicabsiniinnnyinitestnpensecncneess 49.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over 
%-inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid 
wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 
0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.65; $7.50 for 0.56 
to 0.76; $10 over 0.75. 

SKELP 




















Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh .... 2.00c to 2.10c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh... 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh ........ 2.00c to 2.10c 
Structural Shapes 

Pittsburgh 2.00c to 2.10c 
Philadelphia 2.1Te to 2.32¢ 
New York 2.19¢ to 2.84c 
Chicago 2.2 

Cleveland 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham 2.16¢ to 2.26c 

Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 


.. 2.17e to 2.82¢ 


Philadelphia 
2.19¢ to 2.34c 


New York 
Chi 




















2.20¢ 

Cleveland 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham 2.15¢ to 2.25c¢ 

Iron and Steel Bars 

Pittsburgh, soft steel ............ 2.00c to 2.10c 
ittsburgh, cold  finishing.... 2.15c¢ to 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality... 2.25¢ to 2.85c 
Philadelphia, soft steel ............ 2.82c to 2.42c 
New York, soft steel 2.84¢ to 2.44c 
Chicago, soft steel 2.10¢ to 2.20c 
Cleveland, soft steel 2.196 to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel 2.16¢ to 2.25c 
San Francisco, soft steel........ 2.60¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron............ 8.00¢ to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00c to 2.10c 
Chicago, rail stee] ........000000 2.10¢ 
Mill, rail steel ............. « 1.90¢ to 2.00 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22c to 2.382c 
New York, common iron . 2.24¢ to 2.384¢ 





Chicago, common iron............. ' Ze 2.05c to 2.10c 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 





and under 2.40¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, ry “inches 

and under 2.400 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality... 2.20c to 2.40c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.40c to 2.50c 


Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 3.75c to 4.00c 
Worcester, Mass., Chicago... 4.80¢ 


Cold cio peng Steel 





Cold finished steel 

drawn or rolled Pittsbargh, 

Chicago, carl ssuseaupenanenee 2.70c 
OS aaa 2.95¢ 
Steel shaft’g, turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago.... 2.70¢ 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 
Ba Pittsburgh base 


E. Series— 
2300 (8% per cent nickel).... 4.50c to 4.75c 


$100 (nickel chromium) ........ 3.50c to 3.65c 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ......... 4.25c to 4.50c 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) 3.75c to 4.00c 
9250 (Silico mang. spring)... 3.50c to 8.60c 


A. go RR PR me Se os 
bar price; under 4 x 4 to 2 
3i%-ineh $5 higher. Chicago base $2 hig 





Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 23.00 to 31.00 

rails, Pittsburgh...... 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 4 ~90 mill.... 1.70¢ to 1.80¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh. 2.80c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7-16 


inch and smaller, Pittsh'eh 8.10 to 3.20¢ 











Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ......... 2.90¢ to 3.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard 3.90c to 4.00c 
Track bolts, Chicago 0c to 4.00c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh 2.35¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago................ 2.385c¢ 
Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 
Wire nails 2.76¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 5.00c 
Plain wire 2.50c 
Annealed wire _..... 2.65c¢ 
Galvanized wire No. ry “gage 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted................ 8.20¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized........ 8.45¢ 
Polished staples — .......ccceccoesseseeree 8.20c 
Galvanized staples  ......ccccs00 8.45¢ 
Coated nails, count keg 2.10¢ 





Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts....$20.56 to 21.09 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIL, 
per ton over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on 
products made there. Worcester, Mass., 
and Fairfield, Ala., $8 higher. Duluth $2 
higher. Chicago delivered price $3 higher, 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base ........... 3.15c to 3.30c 


No. 28 Philadelphia, delivered 38.25c to 3.62c 

No .28, Gary, Ind. Harbor........ 3.45¢ to 3.55c 

No. 28, Chicago, delivered........ 3.50c to 3.60c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 


No. 28, Pittsburgh, base 8.40¢ to 3.50c 
No. 28, Gary Dase  ..cccccccccecseees 3.50c to 3.60c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ........ 4.25c to 4.45c 


No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.62c to 4.72c 

No. 28 Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 4.50c to 4.55c 

No. 28, Chicago, delivered........ 4.55c to 4.60c 
BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, Pittsburgh base ........... 2.40c to 2.50¢ 

No. 10, Philadelphia delivered 2.67c to 2.82c 


No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 2.55¢ 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered........ 2.60¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh base ........ 4.30c to 4.40¢ 


Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base .............. 5 
Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 


Iron and SteelfjPipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 8-inch, butt steel 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ............. 30 18 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 
delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher. 
Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—f.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
ss 


Stee] 814 to BSp-fmeh ......ccccscccccesscsersese 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 4%-inch 6 
Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 8%-inch 46 off 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.15c to 6.25¢ 


Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.80c 
Cut nails, f.o.b. mills ............ 2.90¢ 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago ................. 51.20 to 52.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.... 47.20 to 48.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham a «2.50 to 44. 50 


eeeeceesenen 
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Six-inch and over Birmingham 38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York 20.0... 57.60 to 58.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 52.50 to 53.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base....$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; gas pipe 
fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
$4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 

ped or blank $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 

agon nuts %-inch and larger .......... 
76, 10 and 6 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 




















agon nuts 9/16 inch and smaller 
80, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 


5-inch and larger ........ 75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller....80, 10, 10 and 6 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6’, smaller and_ shorter) 
Rolled thread  ......ccccccccccseseees 50, 10 and 5 off 
Rolled thread  .........ccec-csesses 60, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) 
Eagle carriage bolts (Racie list) 65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4”, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread  ........cc.ccccse00. 50, 10 and 5 off 
Rolled thread 
Cut thread (all sizes) ........ 50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 








Cut thread 45, 10 and 5 off 

Be GEIIIG . stricietesiicertenarseriesd 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 8 heads... 

50 and 10 off 

4 to 10 heads................ 50, 10 and 20 off 


*Flat and round head stove bolts........ 
80 and 5 off 
Tap bolts 80 off 

Bolt ends with hot pressed nutzs........ 
50, 10 and 10 off 

Bolt ends with cold punched nuts........ 
45, 10 and 5 off 
| eee ee 50, 10 and 10 off 

Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 

*Prices quoted on small business. 


ne CASTELLATED 














AND 
freight 


LOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s plant, 
allowed 














Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 











IIE: cxcsshssimntntciilnninnctititend 80, 10 and 5 off 
Upset 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 
RIOD. ctcusieutarinancisniipuesincpeied 80, 10 and 10 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads Pitts- 

burgh and Cleveland .......... 2.40¢ to 2.50¢ 
Structural rivets, carl 

Chicago 2.75¢ 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland....70, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

Chicago* 70, 10 off 





“Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Wrought, c.l., Chi. dist., $6.20 to $6.30 off 
Wrought, c.1., Pitts. dist. $6.00 to $6.10 off 
Lock washers f.0.b. factory 85, 10 and 10 off 
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Pig Iron 








Market Is More Active, With Heavy Sales 
in Some Districts—Price Adjustments Con- 
tinue—$18.50, Valley, Quoted 








quarter continues to broaden, and in some dis- 

tricts has developed into a buying movement. 
Activity is most noticeable in Michigan, Indiana, 
The four leading pro- 
ducers with headquarters in Cleveland report sales 
for the week aggregating 90,000 tons, following 
sales amounting to about 50,000 tons in the pre- 


[ certs in pig iron requirements for third 


Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


sellers believe that with $18.50 

quotations on basic and No. 2 

foundry the bottom of the mar- 
ket has been reached, and that an up- 
ward trend is about to commence. 
Pressure still is exercised by pur- 
chasers for lower figures, and small 
lot buying prevails. The trade sees 
increased melting and buying rates 
for the third quarter. Already some 
recovery is registered. Some found- 
ry and malleable customers are tak- 
ing 500 or 1000 tons at a time, clos- 
ing usually at $19, valley, although 
some $18.50 small lots sales of No. 
2 foundry grade are noted. One 
malleable customer closed 600 tons 
at $19, valley, for delivery into the 
third quarte:. The Lockhart Iron & 
Steel Co. is inquiring for 2000 tons 
of gray forge iron; $18.50 is quoted. 
One inquiry for a few hundred tons 
of basis is pending; $18.50 to $19, 
valley, are quoted. Bessemer sales 
arranged involve 50 to 100 tons, at 
$19.50 and $20. The United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co. is understood to 
have closed 1000 tons. Small lots of 
low phosphorus have been closed at 
$28.50 and $29, valley, depending upon 
specifications. 

Boston, May 19.—Pig iron buyers 
still lack confidence in the price sit- 
uation in the absence of any definite 
firmness either at Buffalo or eastern 
Pennsylvania. A Massachusetts con- 
sumer bought 2000 tons of an east- 
ern Pennsylvania furnace during the 
week at $19.50, base, equivalent to 
$23.15, delivered. At least two Buf- 
falo furnaces are shading the $19 
base. Spot buying of carload and 
100-ton lots shows moderate improve- 
ment. 

Philadelphia, May 19.—Pig_ iron 
sales have improved substantially, but 
it is difficult to estimate total tonnage. 
Foundry iron, as usual, has predomin- 
ated. Several thousand tons of low 
phosphorus iron was sold, including 
copper-free and copper-bearing. Mal- 
leable sales in the past week aggregat- 
ed over 1000 tons. Inquiries are pend- 
ing for 2000 to 3000 tons of basic. 
The outlook is colored by the fact 
numerous foundries report curtailment 
in castings demand, and some re- 
cuest delay in pig iron shipments. 
Prices are unchanged, ranging from 
$20.25 to $21, base, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace. plus 50-cent_ silicon 
differentials. Malleable is selling at 


Piste sees May 19.—Pig iron 


visa cate 


tons or less. 


just entered the 


about the No. 2X price. Twelve to 
fifteen thousand tons of Virginia iron 
was sold to Virginia pipemakers. Vir- 
ginia foundry now is $22.75, base fur- 
nace, plus 50-cent differentials. It is 
understood pipe iron was sold for less. 

One Warwick furnace at Pottstown, 
Pa., was blown out last week. 

Buffalo, May 19.—New inquiry for 
pig iron is estimated at 8000 to 
10,000 tons. Sales of last week in- 
cluded one of 500 tons of foundry iron, 
and probably totaled 25,000 tons. All 
Buffalo furnaces claim to have estab- 





HOUTA ETE 


Pig from Prices 


Prices per gross tons 
Bessemer, valley .......... .. 19.50 to 20.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ... 21.26 to 21.76 
Basic, valley .............. .. 18.50 to 19.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh ........ .. 20.26 to 20.76 








OS Se eee 19.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa... 21.00 to 22.00 
pS RRS nee Oe ee nee OD 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh _ .............:0.0+ 20.76 
Malleable, Cleveland  .........cccseesees 20.50 to 21.00 
Malleable, Chicago ........cssccccrsesssseee 21.00 
Matlonhid,. FRaGBUO . ccdicceisecssscicscescoces 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa........ 21.75 to 22.25 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phiisa........ 22.76 te 23.26 
We, “Tak... Oe wenkectevtncennhpesscectensnics 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago .............. 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley ...........+ 18.50 to 19.06 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh .......... 20.26 to 20.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ................. 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .......... 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ......... 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur........ 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del........ 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila..... 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 21.50 to 22.28 


No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila........ 21.76 to 22.26 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater .... 22.00 to 22.78 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston .... 23.65 to 24.15 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur... 19.00 to 19.50 


No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston .... 23.91 to 24.41 
Continental foundry, Boston ...... 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham ......... 18.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ......... 22.05 to 25.05 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia ....... 26.81 to 28.81 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ............. 24.51 to 27.01 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ........... 24.51 to 27.01 
No. 2 southern Boston (rail and 

WEY ciccccscintanseisiactermieniienabies 25.41 to 27.91 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis .......... 23.67 to 26.17 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace cael 3.2! 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila .......... 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City . 28.79 


No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ......... 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. ... 21.50 to 22.00 


Gray forge, val. del. Pitts... 20.26 





Low phos., standard. valley ........ 28.50 to 29.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila. é 28.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace .... 25.50 to 26.00 
Low phos., English, Phila. .. 25.76 to 26.26 
Charcoal, Birmingham _ .........-.:00+ 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago ........ 29.04 


Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, furnace, 
6 to 7 per cent, $25.00: $3 to 9 per cent. 
$27.50: 9 to 10 per cent, $29.50; 10 to 11 per 
cent, $31.50. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $35.50; 11 to 12 
per cent, $37.50; 12 to 13 per cent, $39.50. 


snr 
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ceding week. The average individual sale is 2000 
The largest interests have not yet 
purchased, although the General Electric Co. has 


market for 20,000 tons. Prices 


show little change over the week, except where 
makers have adjusted to recent low levels. The 
valley market seems more stable around $19, base 
although sales continue to be made at less. 


lished a minimum base of $19 fer 
foundry and malleable. It is said a 
local quotation of $18.50 has been 
withdrawn. Some No. 2X may have 
been sold at $19, although makers are 
trying to enforce differentials. A 
Pennsylvania furnace continues to be 
a low seller at New Efigland and Hud- 
son valley points. Twelve stacks are 
In operation in this district. There 
is no truth to a statement made in 
New York that production has been 
suspended in two or three Buffalo 
plants which have been making pig 
iron. 

Cleveland, May 19.—A buying move- 
ment has developed in the pig iron 
markets served by the leading inter- 
ests with headquarters here. Four 
producers report sales during the past 
week aggregating 90,000 tons, eom- 
pared with 50,000 tons reported by the 
same interests sold during the preced- 
ing week. A merchant company has 
booked 70,000 tons so far this month, 
while a lake furnace company has tak- 
en over 30,000 tons since May 1, A 
point noted concerning the sales is 
that very few of them are over 2000 
tons, and the majority are below 
1000 tons. The largest individual ton- 
nage closed was 5000 tons; there were 
several of 3000 and 4000 tons. Un- 
closed inquiries pending before one 
interest amount to 25,000 tons. Two 
Ohio melters each want 2500 tons of 
foundry; two other buyers want 3000 
tons; another inquiry is for 3800 tons, 
and another for 4000 tons. A Cleve- 
land furnace booked 10,000 tons in 
this immediate territory. Foundry 
melt here is improving. Additional 
makers have adjusted their prices in 
conformity with a $19 valley base. A 
few more sales are noted below that 
level. Cleveland sellers are quoting 
$20.50 to $21, delivered. Lake fur- 
naces have readjusted their price to 
$19.50 to $20, base furnace. 


Cincinnati, May 19.—Silvery and 
southern iron figure most prominently 
in sales in this market. The out- 
standing transaction is the sale of 
1000 tons of 8 per cent silvery to a 
Michigan melter for July-December. 
Another Michigan melter took 3850 
tons of 6 per cent for third quarter, 
while a Cincinnati user closed for 150 
tons of the same grade. The Henry 
Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, Ky., 
bought 200 tons of southern iron, while 
the Elmwood Castings Co.. Elmwood, 
O., took a like tonnage. The Colum- 
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bus Malleable Co., Columbus, O., closed 
for 1000 tons of malleable and the 
American Seeding Machine Co., 
Springfield, O., for 500 tons of No. 2 
northern foundry. Inquiries aggregate 
several thousand tons, including one 
from Detroit for 500 tons of low-grade 
silvery. The Lenoir Car Works, Le- 
noir, Tenn., is inquiring for 500 tons 
of southern, and the Advance Stove 
Co., Evansville, Ind., wants 200 tons 
of the same grade. Producers and 
sellers here booked more business the 
past week than for sometime. Prices 


continue weak. Northern iron is 
quoted at $19 to $19.50 Ironton base, 
while southern iron ranges from 


$18.50 to $21, Birmingham base. Sil- 
very iron prices are being shaded $1 
to $1.50 a ton. 

Chicago, May 19.—Both consumers 
and sellers of northern pig iron are 
active. Consumers have been fair 
buyers and heavy inquirers, while 
sellers are reaching out more for busi- 
ness. It is becoming apparent that 
many melters have let their stocks 
run down badly. Most inquiry is for 
iron running from immediate deliv- 
ery through the third quarter. One 
inquiry from Michigan is for 1000 
tons of No. 2 foundry for the last 
half, while a southern Michigan melter 
is seeking 1500 tons of No. 2 south- 
ern for the same delivery. In com- 
petitive territory, producers are meet- 
ing the price situation but in Chi- 
cago proper it is claimed that $21, 
Chicago furnace, is minimum for No. 
2 foundry and malleable. A_ tender 
of 300 tons of malleable at $20.50 has 
been refused, one seller asserts. 

St. Louis, May 19.—Some _in- 
quiry is beginning to appear for 


foundry and basic. Shipments of 
iron previously purchased continue 
heavy. Southern iron price covesr a 
April. Southern iron price covers a 
broad range, being quoted from $18 
to $22, furnace. Most sales recently 


reported have been of northern iron, 
and at prices considerably below any- 
thing thus far developed in competi- 


tion from the South. The largest 
single sale reported was 2500 tons 
by the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. 


(Concluded on Page 1353) 











| Ferroalloys | 
Ferromanganese Market Well Held— 
Spiegeleisen Market Is Easier 


New York, May 19.—A total of 
about 1000 tons of ferromanganese 


was sold the past week at $115, duty 
paid tidewater for English and domes- 
tic metal. Some German has been 
sold slightly less. Several carloads of 
spiegeleisen have been sold at $33, 
furnace, for 20 per cent. 

Pittsburgh, May 19.—Scarcely any 
activity is noted in ferroalloys. That 
consumption is progressing favorably 
however, and that users have low 
stocks is shown by the many tele- 
graphic requests for car numbers be- 
ing received on ferromanganese, fer- 
rosilicon, ferrophosphorus, ete. On- 
ly one or two single car inquiries ap- 
peared last week in ferromanganese. 
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Domestic and British producers are 
maintaining the $115, seaboard base, 
quotation. Indian material however, 
still is offered at $104 and some Ger- 
man material in stock at Baltimore 
is pressing the market slightly below 


$110. Many sales out of warehouse 
stocks are noted. While no 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon inquiries or sales 


are noted, some low-grade silicon ac- 
tivity is encountered. One carload of 
11 per cent was sold last week at $38, 


furnace. Small lots of ferrochrome 
bring 12 to 12% cents. 


Chicago, May 19.—Spiegeleisen has 
eased off $1 a ton in this market and 
is quoted at $39.04 to $39.58. Ferro- 
manganese is firm at $115, seaboard. 
More activity in both ferroalloys is 
noted. 








BUHL TY 


Ferroalloy Prices 


to 82 per 


sULAgT NULL 


tFerromanganese 78 





cent, tidewater, or furnace 
first hand and resale ............ $115.08 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 
II casniensintsititsiiininiaiincltt 119.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 cent per 
domestic furnace or tidewater 33.09 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allowed ................ 85.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents 
per pound contained ............. 1.00 to 1.05 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chrom- 
ium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 
pound contained, delivered 11.66 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, ac- 
cording to analysis _ .............. 3.25 te 3.76 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 
200.00 


producer’s plant, net ton ........ 
TDuty paid 


iit 





Coke 


Consumers Show More Interest; 
Steelmaker Closes 15,000 Tons 
Monthly Over Last Half 

















ONNELLSVILLE coke 


producers 


have taken encouragement 


from the fact a large steel company has closed for 15,000 tons 
monthly during the last half, while other consumers are mak- 


The 


ing tentative inquiries. 
placed at around $3.25. 


y 


Pittsburgh, May 19.—Closing of 
last half requirements by the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. is a feature of this 
market. 


week’s beehive furnace coke 

About 1500 tons monthly are _in- 
volved. This is the first contract 
closed in a long period. The price 
is not divulged, although understood 
to be no higher than $3.25. The 
Shenango Furnace Co. now is nego- 
tiating for third quarter. One or 
two eastern stacks also are asking 


for tentative quotations. The Stewart 
Furnace Co. plans to close down July 
1, and is not inquiring. The Eastern 


Steel Co. stopped coke shipments 10 
days ago. Since then it has cleaned 
up stock, and its stack now is out. 
The spot market is not quotable 


above $3. Extended shipments are 
$3.10 to $3.25. Inquiry for medium 
sulphur coke is limited to small lots, 
selling at $2.65 and $2.75. 


Production of coke in the Connells- 


ville region for the week ended May 
9 was 72,500 tons, compared with 
98,930 tons the preceding week, ac- 


cording to the Connellsville Courier. 


Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville, furnace ........... $ 3.00to 3.25 
Connellsville foundry 3.65 to 4.25 
New River foundry 7.50 to 8.00 
Wise county furnace . 8.75 to 4.26 
Wise county foundry . 4.50 to 5.25 
Alabama foundry 4.50 to 5.00 
Alabama furnace rs 4.00 to 4.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del. $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens ........... 10.75 
Foundry, New England, del. ........ 12.00 
Pommary, Be. Leis  ccccccccceccsccsccscoses 11.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Il. 9.00 
Foundry, Birmingham ....... 4.50 to 5.00 
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contract is 
The spot market is not above $3. 
ry demand is light, with small lots moving at as low as $3.65. 


have been 


Found- 


understood to 


Boston, May 19.—Both by-product 
producers in New England have open- 
ed books for last half and are en- 
tering contracts at about the same 
rate as for first half. The price for 
May shipment is at $11.50, delivered. 

Cincinnati, May 19. Although 
prices continue to display weak ten- 
dencies, specifications of by-product 
foundry coke for the first half of 
May were 25 per cent more than for 
the same period last month. This is 
attributed to the increased activity 
of foundries engaged in automobile 
work. The price on New River found- 
ry coke has been reduced 50 cents 
a ton; the market now ranges from 
$7.50 to $8, ovens. 


St. Louis, May 19.—Curtailed melt 
is reflected in smaller takings of 
metallurgical and buying by 
foundries is on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Shipments hold up well, and there 
has been a fair volume of contracting 
by melters in the Southwest. 


L 
coke, 


Birmingham, Ala., May 18.—While 
the beehive ovens of the Sloss- Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co. have been shut 


down, following the blowing out of 
two blast furnaces, coke production in 
Alabama is fairly well maintained and 
the market is steady. The average 
foundry coke price is around $5. 

New York, May 19.—Two New 
England and northern New Jersey 
by-product foundry coke makers have 
opened books for half, market 
price at time of shipment. Consum- 
ers are closing in volume. Some bee- 
hive makers also opened books. Spot 
beehive foundry is $4 to $5, Connells- 
ville. Business is small. Spot by- 
product foundry coke continues $10.41, 


la ct 
iast 


delivered Newark and other northern 
New Jersey points. 
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Plates 





Better Tone in seca at 
to 15,000 Tons Involved in Lake 
Vessel Negotiations 








and 
10,000 to 15,000 tons. 


N 


for Gulf coast and California points aggregate 6000 tons. 


EGOTIATIONS pending involve sizable tonnages of plates, 
a better tone is noted. 
Requirements for oil storage tanks 


Lake vessels figured require 


At Chi- 


cago the leading maker has booked 30,000 tons of finished material 
and at Pittsburgh, 15,000 tons for cars. 
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Chicago, May 19.—Oil storage tank 
work now active on the Gulf Coast 
and in California requires 6000 tons 
of plates. Eight barges for Mississip- 
pi river service call for 1200 tons. 
The leading maker is booking 30,000 
tons of finished material for the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul cars 
already placed, while a lesser ton- 
nage will go to the independent in- 


terest. Plate mills have only fair 
backlogs and can make speedy de- 
livery. Plates are quoted at 2.20c, 
Chicago. 


Boston, May 19.-—Plates are offered 
in New England at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
although eastern mills have had bet- 
ter orders recently and the market is 
gaining strength. New England sales 


are quiet. Inquiry is somewhat im- 
proved. 
Philadelphia, May 19.—Plate book- 


ings are fair so that recent improve- 
ment in finishing mill operations con- 
The resulting consumption of 


tinues. 

cold steel is causing the Lukens 
Steel Co. to light two more open 
hearths this week. The usual plate 


price here continues 1.90c, base Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pittsburgh, May 19.—Mills are 
ceiving plate specifications for limited 
tonnages. Piecemeal orders are fairly 
plentiful, and some attractive orders 
have been placed by car _ builders, 
sometimes for as much as 10,000 or 
15,000 tons, one lot of the latter 
size going to the Carnegie Steel Co. 
An unidentified export inquiry for oil 
tanks is before fabricators here, in- 
volving 2500 or 3000 tons. The or- 
der for barges for the Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana is scheduled to come 
through this week and some addi- 
tional tankage for that interest is 
to be placed. Plates are unchanged 
at 2.00c to 2.10c. 


Cincinnati, May 
& Marmon Co., 
placed an order for 


re- 


19.—The Nordyke 
Indianapolis, has 
300 tons of plates 


and sheets with a valley mill for 
prompt shipment. 

Cleveland, May 19.—Renewal of 
fresh inquiry for the construction of 
additional lake vessels is the feature. 
Negotiations have been opened for 


several more boats of different types 
involving 10,000 to 15,000 tons. The 
better tone of the market continues. 
The current volume of inquiries for 


orders is larger. The Humble Oil 
Co. has placed 850 tons for stills 
with the Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
The larger mills are firm at 2.00c, 


Pittsburgh, or 2.19c, Cleveland, but 
some other producers have been ab- 
sorbing freight on attractive busi- 
One lot of 2000 tons in this 


ness. 
territory is reported to have gone 
below 1.85c, Pittsburgh, but netted 


the seller higher than 1.90c at the 
mill. Car repairs for the United Al- 
loy Steel Corp. will require 250 tons. 


| CONTRACTS PLACED | 


San Fran- 





100 tons, work for Standard Oil Co., 
cisco, to two eastern mills. 

850 tons, stills for the Humble Oil Co., to 
Henry Vogt Machine Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





2500 to 3000 tons, unidentified oil tank inquiry 
for export; Pittsburgh district fabricators 
figuring. 

15,000 tons pipe line for East Bay Municipal 


Utility district, Oakland, Calif.; bids about 
June 1, 
460 tons, two 80,000-barrel tanks for Asso- 


ciated Oil Co. at Coalinga, Calif.; bids in. 





Semifinished 


Market Continues Dull—Quo- 
tations of $35 on Sheet Bars 
Reported Out 











UYERS show 


little inclination to close on semifinished ma- 


terial, and while mills continue to quote $37 on sheet bars 


and 
softer. 
ago, has been repeated; 
do that figure. 
SEMIFINISHED 


Youngstown, O., May 19.—Contrac- 
tion is apparent in the volume of 
sheet bar specifications being placed. 
The assortment of sheet bars on the 
books of most sheet mills, outside 
of the tonnage which covers actual 
sheet specifications, is low and not 
much attention is being given to re- 


placements. Mills here continue to 
name $37 on sheet bars and small 
billets; On slabs and billets 4 x 4 


inches and larger, $35.50, Youngstown, 
is quoted, although on the former, as 
previously reported, some sales have 
been made outside the district at $35, 
mill. 


Philadelphia, May 19.—The billet 
market is expected to be clarified if 
an inquiry for about 500 tons is 
closed. The current asking price is 
$35.50, base Pittsburgh, for rerollers, 
and $40.50 for forging. Wire rod 


consumption appears somewhat small- 
er, because some consumers have 
asked postponement of shipments. 
Rods continue $46, base Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, May 19.—While new 
buying is light, specifications for semi- 
finished materials are increasing, ac- 
cording to two or three producers. A 
slight upturn in sheet bar and slab 
specifications is noted, and is trace- 
able to a betterment in the ceneve sit- 


uation. No revision of the $37, Pitts- 
burgh, price on _ sheet wh has oc- 
curred, and $35.50 eontinues to be 


quoted on slabs, the s same as on 4 x 4- 


inch rerolling billets. 
Forging billet specifications have 
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$35.50 on billets and 
It is believed that the $35, mill, quotation reported a week 
buyers at least give the impression they can 
Pittsburgh reports improvement in specifications. 


STEEL 


slabs, the market is a shade 


PRICES, PAGE 1338 
been fairly large over the past few 
weeks from several different directions, 
mainly from oil well tool manufac- 
turers. From $40.50 to $45.50, Pitts- 
burgh, is quoted. One or two makers 
are not yet in a position to accept 
more wire rod business, but no in- 
quiries are out and the $46 price is 
unchanged and untested. Skelp is 
quoted at 2.00c to 2.10c, with no new 
business developing. 

Cleveland, May 
semifinished material 
it is reported that some quotations 
of $35, mill, on sheet bars are out, 
the leading maker here continues to 
quote $37, and $35.50 on billets and 
slabs. 

New York, May 19.—The Penn- 
sylvania railroad is inquiring for four 
to eight car floats, involving 500 to 
600 tons of steel each. Bids close 
May 22. Fair hand-to-mouth buying 
of plates is noted. 


Refute Hoopes Mill Sale 


Philadelphia, May 19—Reports have 
been refuted that Justine Burns, who 
last year acquired the Hoopes & 
Townsend Co. and Hoopes & Town- 
send Steel Co., producers of merchant 
bars, nuts, bolts and rivets, ete., had 
sold the latter interest to the Calcos 
Steel & Iron Co. here. Mr. Burns had 
sold about 1400 tons of miscellaneous 
steel to the Calecos company. The steel 


19.—Demand for 
is quiet. While 


had accumulated at the Hoopes & 
Townsend Steel Co. mill at Ft. Wash- 
ington. The mill now is idle. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Re: errr 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) . 10.00 to 10.50 


IIS’ dditshiiainecnintihinnaie «» 15.50 to 16.00 
. 14.75 to 15.25 








Se he 
Cincinnati (dealers) - 18.00 to 13.50 
° sae « 16.25 to 16.50 
ES RE a we 12.75 to 13.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania wwe 14.50 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) .......... «- 10.50 to 11.00 
REESE ... 16.50 to 17.00 
‘eyo «« 18.50 to 14.00 
SE ee 17.25 to 17.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
IIIT nies enensihibemsmnieamspensomm@eds 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago __...... « 12.50 to 13.00 
Cleveland ...... .. 18.50 to 13.75 
a . 11.00 to 11.50 
Pittsburgh sb tdllidisbinapeleanencniiniei 15.75 to 16.25 
SSSR REE RES een 15.25 to 15.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
EE Re TE 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 9.50 to 10.00 


. 11.50 to 11.75 
12.50 
14.50 to 15.00 


ROING | « icesescocnsxecesevnecevece 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 








St. Louis .... 8.50 to 9.00 
Valleys ........ 13.50 to 13.75 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
ID cates cieainsdicnuctinendisn vreteerteniee 8.50 to 9.00 
BOGE scctasssnncencsvensottnenicnnesceseenesceee 8.50 to 9.00 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 






Birmingham 13.00 to 14.00 
ED didi ii .. 18.50 to 19.00 
PS. < cnespeunesiisaunstmpasante . 17.50 to 18.00 


Cincinnati (dealers) . 15.50 to 16.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) 14.75 to 15.00 
Detroit 17.00 to 17.50 


EINE: Sicactenctchciaiedinictiininenasiintes 17.00 to 17.50 


STOVE PLATE 
SINNED. sescdiigsngninnniggamedaentine 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (consumers) 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago . 14.75 to 15.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 9.50 to 10.00 
eS pence . 12.50 to 13.00 
Detroit (net tons) 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 12.50 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) 8.75 to 10.75 














| ee . 18.50 to 14.00 
Sy. SNE. Sindsddceviencediininetaisacnianinns 13.00 to 13.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
IIIT: cihsisiniaiasiigiinneinapaneeeentiibeesbancoenieis 18.00 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ..... 15.00 to 15.50 





Eastern Pennsylvania 20.00 to 21.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 22.00 to 22.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 


Chicago 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Louis 13.50 to 14.00 





KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
NED” ian caechcatebnsasbienioncshennines 17.50 to 18.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania 18.00 to 19.00 
RNIN « :cxcidiicasadinlchilanentbioninn .. 19.50 to 20.00 
ee 17.00 to 17.50 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 








0 SSeS eevee 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.50 to 15.50 
isd IED cntethetudhsbieinnieannienineulatienee 14.00 to 14.50 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
. 16.50 to 17.00 


. 16.25 to 16.75 





Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 





i A BEE CE 12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) tet .. 18.50 to 14.00 
Gs Oh cnesiensmiene w- 18.00 to 13.50 
SIE, ME, (ai 'S clencdetpenigidiotsieunnntnntees 15.50 to 16.00 


14.50 to 15.00 
. 15.00 to 15.50 
10.50 to 11.00 


Chicago, No. 1 
SIL RUITES serechtntibieeveivieanrees 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .... 
Cleveland, No. 1. ...........+- ewe 12.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .... wee 17.50 to 18.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 15.00 to 15.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 ..... . 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis No. 1 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 . 18.50 to 14.00 





to Tuesday Noon. Gross Tons Delivered to 
WROUGHT PIPE 

Boston (dealers)  .......:.ccceceeeseeees 9.50 to 10.00 

| I OE aE Le 11.50 to 12.00 





Eastern Pennsylvania w+ 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers) .............. 10.75 to 11.25 
YARD WROUGHT 
EP ee ae SEM eee ee. ae, 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 16.50 to 17.50 


BUSHELING 











Buffalo - 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, .» 12.25 to 12.75 
Chicago, 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 
CaN Bt 2 . cossvctniveteceoncotenn 13.25 to 13.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 ......... 12.50 to 12.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.00 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1. ........ .. 14.00 to 14.50 
ee ee a ee ere 12.50 to 13.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
i ER TE 7.00 to 8.00 
Boston (chemical) _..... . 1.25 to 7.50 
I i 10.00 to 10.50 
ON SEATED ARIEL A 8.50 to 9.00 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ................ 9.50 to 10.00 
III © © wxacsscasctigncsectieens 13.25 to 13.50 
Detroit a en en 9.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 12.00 to 12.50 
New York (dealers) ....... .- 8.50 to 9.00 
Pittsburgh a . 13.00 to 13.25 
i UE cuidicaceiinannnaticisinntnniis 7.00 to 7.50 
RNIN - cetasalistathasuaiacadianabaiticistvasdevetian 13.00 to 13.25 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) 15.00 to 16.00 








Birmingham (plain) _ ............ 8.00 to 9.00 
Boston (chemical) _................ 9.50 to 10.00 
Boston (dealers) ......... pan . 8.00to 8.50 
Buffalo 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago Midinhuviiinwdubiicdease: aa eevee 
Cincinnati (dealers) _................ 10.00 to 10.50 
6 ee em SL ph 
II.» cccsctunibhaanninaespraseemineianies 9.75 to 10.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.00 to 16.00 
New York (dealers)  ..........00 8.75 to 9.25 


13.00 to 13.25 
11.00 to 11.50 


Pittsburgh ............ iieianennieeitinis . 
St. Louis 


For blast furnace use 





Boston (dealers) ..........cccccccccssces 6.50 to 7.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ‘ 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland 13.25 to 13.60 
Detroit 10.00 to 10.50 


-»» 11.50 to 12.00 
8.25 to 8.75 


Eastern Pennsylvania coe 
New York (dealers) 









EE Ce oe ee 12.50 to 13.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
EO 10.75 to 11.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) _................ 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland LA EE 
es GED  nesvctdinciniienntadiniel 9.50 to 10.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
SIIID « socaiain saschiiaianseinonovsibanialtenithainiint 12.50 to 13.00 
Chicago ........ « 14.50 to 15.00 
ee .... 12.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .« 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) _................ 12.00 to 12.50 


BE SNE « setdictistamtihininseieid 10.50 to 11.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 

Boston (dealers) 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) 
Detroit ; ; 
Pittsburgh 


9.00 to 9.50 
13.00 to 13.50 
10.50 to 11.00 
12.50 to 13.00 
11.25 to 11.50 
. 10.00 to 10.50 
. 12.50 to 13.00 





FORGE SCRAP 
Roston (dealers) alaheacane 9.00 to 9.50 
ROI ‘Sisctinsceenintecdizenimnecsbvinwivneccss 17.00 to 17.590 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 14.00 to 14.50 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago 21.50 to 22.00 
St. Louis 20.00 to 20.50 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 


AXLE TURNINGS 
a RSD |. ccacorccensstbiosnnvve 8.50 to 9.00 
SIDES + oliadidecasichdhadieticensdictigpeneeinaaiocs . 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago 12.25 to 12.75 
Cleveland 14.75 to 15.25 





Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh siiaiod .. 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis Sadi ; 11.00 to 11.50 





Consumer 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
a RETR 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
EELS: senevcnpsespinesitstbticesddinaveneecocens AIST TR 
Chicago 18.00 to 18.50 
Cleveland 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .........0. 22.00 to 23.00 
iene oS cee 20.00 to 21.00 
Shs: SOIREE © sicsvindiicdisindiniiabiboecsietiens 17.00 to 17.50 
SHAFTING 

Boston (shipping point) ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
a ei 19.00 to 19.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania 22.00 to 23.00 
New York (dealers) ... 17.50 to 18.00 
BPR MIMI Gnchancplaiscoscdblniscstoctabinieass 16.00 to 16.50 





Iron Foundry Scrap 


CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iron  ..........ccccee0 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers) .................. 17.50 to 18.00 
SL: » - cechabtihticcshanitedksundinisiveds 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago, iron ........ ... 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, steel ee .- 17.75 to 18.25 
Se eee . 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 17.50 to 18.50 
New York iron (dealers) . 14.00 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, iron 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 19.50 to 20.00 
St. Louis, iron 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, steel 17.00 to 17.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola 16.50 to 17.00 










NTIDUD:- -  sctendtesdnicpsenanbapiensiobs . 19.00 to 19.50 
eS eee 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery........ 19.25 to 19.75 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 

SII Sy <sathcngakektidibenideicooniinens 17.25 to 17.75 


Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 
cupola (net tons dealers) .... 1 


7.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, cupola  ............ccccc0000 17 
7 


5 
.50 to 17.75 
.00 to 15.50 
-50 to 18.00 
4.00 to 14.50 


Detroit (net tons) ree) | 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 1 
New York, cupola (dealers) 1 








Pittsburgh, cupola ...............00. 17.00 to 17.50 
San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
ID) deahecabielidiansascsnansesnscinassntees 18.00 
TG. TAUID, TUUTORE cccccececcrscscone 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis, agricultural .......... 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis, machinery .................. 18.50 to 19.00 
17.75 to 18.00 
HEAVY CAST 
RE SRES SEO Cera 15.50 to 16.00 
Buffalo (breakable) veseee 13.00 to 18.50 
AINE, ctuininichciainsibanetiodhimdesceien . 11.25 to 11.50 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 15.00 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) .... 18.50 to 14.00 
a ee 14.00 to 14.50 
MALLEABLE 
Bostom, PRtrOed  accccsscccccccccccssese 18.00 to 19.00 
SEER 
Chicago, agricultural ................. 16.50 to 17.00 


Chicago, railroad ......................... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 13.50 to 14.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

STE. cebiediatiesbeneascpbedoweiconntenelcubians 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland, agricultural 17.50 to 17.75 
Cleveland, railroad . 18.00 to 18.50 


Detroit cemealiacetia scied . 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 15.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad .., 17.00 to 17.50 


St. Louis, agricultural ....... a. 18.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, railroad sescseeee 14.50 to 15.00 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


SII |. cstitsscalncetacipeunaisieimbereicl 15.00 to 15.50 
Boston (dealers) * 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland 15.50 to 15.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 17.50 to 18.50 


Pittsburgh district _.................+ 17.50 to 18.50 
St. Louis . 16.00 to 16.50 
New York .......... “ 


Chicago, No. 1 ............ scoesepcovess BOO OD IES 
Chicago, cut * . 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis 16.50 to 17.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
Chicago ‘ : 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 18.00 to 19.00 
Pittsburgh 20.50 to 21.00 
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Scrap 


Market Turns Upward and Con- 
fidence Is Regained—Prices Are 
Firmer at Present Levels 











EFINITE improvement has appeared in scrap after hesitation 
D for the past fortnight. Consumers have begin to buy more 
freely and dealers are stocking material formerly allowed to 
pass them. All centers have shared in this impetus and the improve- 


ment is general. 
vances have been the rule. 


Boston, May 19.—Better demand 
from Pennsylvania steel works has 
strengthened the New England iron 
and steel scrap market. One _ sale 
between 400 and 500 tons of heavy 
steel is reported at $11.25 shipping 
point. A Pittsburgh consumer is of- 
fering $17.50 for a good grade of 
heavy steel which makes shipments 
from this district possible at $10.75 
shipping point. 

New York, May 19.—For the third 
consecutive week, prices in the local 
scrap market have remained steady. 
The Bethlehem Steel Corp. closed on 
about 12,000 tons of melting’ steel 
recently at $15, delivered, the same 
figure paid on its previous purchase. 
Dealers are paying $14.50, delivered, 
for steel for Conshohocken, Pa., but 
this is against back contracts. 

Buffalo, May 19.—Scrap is firmly 
held by Buffalo dealers and offers 
outside the present price ranges are 
being declined, as a rule. This is 
especially true of heavy melting steel 
of which sales have been made the 
past week at $16 for No. 1 material. 
Dealers say a tonnage would com- 
mand $16.50. 

Pittsburgh, May 19.—Deadlocks 
prevalent for so long in the scrap 
market have apparently ended due to 
consumer’ buying of open-hearth 
grades, blast furnace material being 
entirely inactive. A Midland, Pa., 
user bought around 15,000 tons of 
heavy melting steel, compressed 
sheets and rails. For the latter, $16 
was paid for between 3000 and 5000 
tons. A Steubenville, O., user is re- 
ported to have bought a larger ton- 
nage, paying over $17, possibly up to 
$17.50. A Monessen, Pa., consumer 
also purchased heavy melting steel 
scrap on the same basis, and approx- 
imately 5000 tons were taken. » 

Cincinnati, May 19.—While the 
movement of iron and_ steel scrap 
to consumers on contracts continues 
on a fair scale, no new business of 
consequence is pending. Most con- 
sumers have sufficient material to 
meet requirements. 

Chicago, May 19.—Sentiment in iron 
and steel scrap is improved. Dealers 
are buying railroad and factory of- 
ferings at prices not warranted by 
the present mood of consumers. While 
consumers generally appear indiffer- 
ent, some dealers believe the volume 
of quiet buying is greater than is 
apparent. Although buying for yards 
has not been resumed, shipments on 
track are not sacrificed as they were 


Prices have held their own in all cases and ad- 


a few weeks ago but are diverted 
to the yards. A big consumer of 
No. 1 cast is about to place 3000 
tons. Locomotive tires for shipment 
to New Castle, Ind., are in demand. 
Dealers are offering $16 for railroad 
specialties for the account of a local 
consumer. Railroad offerings of scrap 
include 5200 tons by the Rock Is- 
land and 650 tons by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

Detroit, May 19.—A better feeling 
exists among iron and _ steel scrap 
dealers and slightly higher prices are 
being paid for some grades, Some 
new business in small tonnages 
is coming out for turnings and 
borings and new orders placed in 
Cleveland recently have served to 
strengthen conditions. Some = scrap 
continues to be laid down in dealer’s 
yards, which stabilizes the market. 

St. Louis, May 19.—A slightly more 
hopeful feeling has developed in iron 
and steel scrap. Consumers are buy- 


ing little more than heretofore, but 
the principal change has been a halt 
in the decline. Two or three items, 
in which a scarcity exists, showed 
some strength and were advanced 
fractionally. It is not as easy to 
purchase as a week or 10 days back, 
and dealers hesitate to sell material 
which they are not in position to 
deliver. 

Railroad offerings were smaller, and 
included the following lists: Texas 
& Pacific 1850 tons, Chicago Belt 10 
ears, International & Great Northern 
and Gulf Coast Lines 1400 tons, Rock 
Island 5000 tons, and Frisco 1200 
tons. 


Birmingham, Ala., May 18.—TIron 
and steel scrap shows a little im- 
provement, some selling in small quan- 
tity being noted. Quotations show no 
change. Hickman, Williams & Co. 
have been considering a yard in this 
territory, it is understood. 


Philadelphia, May 19. — Hand-to- 
mouth buying continues in iron and 
steel scrap, with nearly all large 
users taking scattered tonnages the 
past week. This made a fair aggre- 
gate, but not sufficient to cause an 
improvement in prices here similar 
to that at Pittsburgh and other cent- 
ers. 

Cleveland, May 19.—Greater firm- 
ness is apparent in iron and steel 
scrap in consequence of renewed con- 
sumer interest. The latter have made 
fairly important purchases, including 
heavy melting steel, borings and turn- 
ings principally. Inquiry from melters 
continues and shipments on contract 
are going forward steadily. 





Sheets 





Valley Makers Seeking to Sta- 
bilize Market, After Galvanized 
Drops $2 a Ton 





ALLEY sheetmakers are endeavoring to stabilize the market 
by taking tonnages sparingly at present prices, while reduc- 


ing average operations from 75 to 67 per cent. 


Galvanized, 


however, are $2 a ton lower than a week ago reflecting dull con- 
ditions in this line. Black sheets are steadier at 3.30c, valley, blue 
annealed 2.40c, and galvanized 4.30c. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1338 


Pittsburgh, May 19.—While the buy- 
ing rate in sheets shows a slight im- 
provement, individual orders are not 
large. Several of the important sheet 
producers report that no single cus- 
tomer is taking a pound in excess of 
exact needs. As soon as some of the 
smaller mills which have been quot- 
ing bargain prices become satisfied 
with business, it is believed the mar- 
ket will rebound. Books are not as 
yet open for the third quarter. Some 
attractive tonnages probably will be 
closed by large users in the agricul- 
tural implement and other manufac- 
turing lines. At the moment, 3.30c 
is the top of the market on black 
sheets although there has been no 
revision of the official 3.50¢ price; 
1.40c still is being quoted in some 
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directions on galvanized sheets, al- 
hough in others as low as around 
4.25c has been developed; 2.40c to 
2.50c is the range of quotations avail- 
able on blue annealed, and while in 
ene or two isolated cases below 4.40c 
has been done in full-finished, that 
remains the quotable market price. 
Operations continue to average around 
60 per cent, which means that some 
sheet mills are operated at less than 
50 per cent of their rated capacity. 


Boston, May 19.—Sheet buying in 
New England is quieter, with prices 
still soft. No. 28 galvanized, the 
most active grade, has sold at 4.30c, 
Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo, May 19.—Exceptional com- 
petition is forcing shading of black 
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sheet prices. As low as 3.30c has been 
quoted on 100-ton lots, it is reported. 
Demand warrants continuation of the 
present rate of production. 

Philadelphia, May 19.—Black sheets 
are somewhat firmer. The usual price 
is 3.30c, base Pittsburgh, although 
some large tonnages have been placed 
at 3.25c and 3.20c. The usual price 
on galvanized is 4.30c base Pittsburgh. 
Blue annealed is 2.40c. Some makers 
talk about advancing blue and gal- 
vanized, but there are no indications 
of definite action. 


Youngstown, O., May 19.—Insta- 
bility of prices continues to disturb 
the sheet industry but the situation is 
not- as discouraging as two to three 
weeks ago. Producers are lining up 
operating schedules more in keeping 
with demand. District operations de- 
clined from 75 to 67 per cent this 
week. Sentiment generally is better. 
Mills show a firmer determination to 
get selling prices on a basis where 
operations can be profitable. Opinion 
prevails in trade circles that the bot- 
tom of prices has been reached and 
that conditions gradually will improve, 
with good business about July or Aug- 
ust. Blue annealed is the strong- 
est of the three grades, but producers 
name 2.40c to get tonnages. Pro- 
ducers consider 3.30c the market on 
black sheets, although consignments 
of this grade are going to the De- 
troit district under 3.30c. Most con- 
sumers of high-grade sheets have cov- 
ered their May requirements at 4.30c 
to 4.40c. 

Chicago, 19.—In the immedi- 
ate Chicago district the sheet situa- 
tion is slightly better. Users are 
more interested and eastern competi- 
tion is less prone to make extreme- 
ly low prices. A local mill seeks 
to avoid large commitments at pres- 


May 


ent prices but is operating almost 
full. The delivered Chicago prices 
are 2.60c on blue annealed, 4.55c 


to 4.60c on galvanized, and 3.50c to 
3.60c on black. 





Tin Plate 











Specifications Continue Heavy—Large 


Demand In Sight 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1338 
Pittsburgh, May 19.—Specifications 


on tin plate contracts continue large. 
Mills, however, are operating on back- 
log specifications and shipments are 
heavy. Operations average 85 per 
cent of capacity. Canmakers are for- 
tifying themselves with large stocks 
of tin plate, possibly anticipating the 
usual summer production slump. Mills 
are endeavoring to ship all the tin 
plate they can make. More acreage 
is being planted, according to reports 
from agricultural sections, and the 
vegetable, fruit and other packs are 
expected to be the largest in history. 
The tin plate price is unchanged at 
$5.50 per base box of 100 pounds, 
Pittsburgh district mills. 
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Strip Steel 








Buying Heavier In Hot Than Cold 
and Latter Is Shaded 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1338 


Pittsburgh, May 19.—Hot strip steel 
buying is more extensive than cold. 
Buyers take only necessities and while 
in some cases the weekly tonnage is 
sufficient for a 70 per cent basis, 


dof Market Section i 


others do not do so_ well. One 
day last week, one producer here re- 
ceived specifications for more than 
1000 tons of hot strips, made up of 
numerous small orders. No diver- 
gence from 2.20c on hot strips is en- 
countered but in cold more conces- 
sions to 3.75c from 4.00c have been 
made. 

Boston, May 19.—Increased demand 


for cold-rolled strip is seen. The 
price from store is firmer at 8.45¢ 
base for No. 10, delivered in 1-ton 
lots. 





Pipe 





Jobbers’ Stocks Diminishing— 
Few Large Line Pipe Projects 
Active—Cast Buying Good 








NCOURAGING to pipe mills is the speedy diminishing of 
jobbers’ stocks, indicating a probable resumption of buying 


shortly. 


quiry of the week being for 450 tons of 6-inch. 


Few line pipe projects are active, the largest in- 


Cast iron pipe is 


inactive in New York where most sellers are well booked. Muni- 
cipal and utility buying in the Chicago district is good. 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1338 AND 1374 
Pittsburgh, May 19.—The most en- Angeles, Spec. 760-A, to N. O. Nelson Mfg. 
* ° Co 
> ag y ve " ar : 
ConEee ne development in tubular 481 tons, Santa Barbara, Calif., to United 
goods, such as standard full weight States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
merchant pipe, is the fact that job- 431 tons, 4-inch line pipe for Los Angeles, 
bers’ stacks fast are becoming de- Spec. 759-E, to Pacific Pipe & Supply Co, 
on : 1138 tons, 6-inch line pipe for Los Angeles, 
pleted. Additional buying cannot long Spec. 759-E, to Grinnell Co. of Pacific. 
be postponed. No large line pipe or 500 tons, Columbus, O., to National Cast Iron 
ders have been closed rece le Pipe Co. ; 
“ea ‘ms ri we . - cently ‘ A 600 tons, Bloomfield, Mich., to American Cast 
subsidiary of the Cosden Refining ( o. Iron Pipe Co. 
is in the market for nine miles of 700 tons, Magnolia, Ark., to National Cast Iron 
6-inch line pipe, about 450 tons, for ma - ew ii “ti © 
Ke egy eo at EPS f ‘ar ace } ons, 1irty-six avenue, N. Dey Jest 
Oklahoma installation, and this is con- Holly street, and Meridian avenue, Seattle. 
sidered a large order. It probably to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
will be closed with a Mahoning valley 25° tons, Forty-sixth avenue, S. W., Seattle, 
- to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


mill this week. 
on quoted bases. 

New York, May 19.—The cast iron 
pipe market is featureless, with little 
municipal buying. The local depart- 
ment of water, gas and electricity has 
rejected contractors’ bids on supplying 
and laying about 500 tons. Most sell- 
ers are booked through July, ‘and ex- 
cepting where foreign competition en- 
ters, prices are firm. 

Chicago, May 19.—Cities and utili- 
ties having cast iron pipe to place 
are acting speedily and a good volume 
of business is coming out. The out- 
look is better than a year ago. Prices 
are firmer and tending toward $40, 
Birmingham, but at this time the 
range of $39 to $40, Birmingham, or 
$47.20 to $48.20, Chicago, for pipe 
6-inch and over still is warranted. 


Mill prices are firm 


Flint, Mich., is in the market for 
17,000 feet of steel pipe to be used 
in sewer projects. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 18.—Quo- 
tations on 6-inch and over cast iron 


pipe continue around $40 per ton base. 
Competition of foreign made pipe con- 
tinues to be felt. Indications point 
to continued steady production. 


ge 


CONTRACTS PLACED | 








for Los 


222 tons, 


pipe 
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6-inch Matheson joint 
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|} CONTRACTS PENDING ' 





100 tons, &8-inch class B pipe for Arcadia, 
Calif.; bids in May 20 
1200 tons, Booneville, Ind.; pending. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 











Bookings Small and Rivet Prices Are 
Being Shaded 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1338 

Pittsburgh, May 19.—Bookings of 
nuts, bolts and rivets still are small 
and even in the aggregate the ton- 
nage is unimportant. The industry 
is not operating above 50 or 60 per 
cent of capacity. Inquiries are few 
and while prices on nuts and bolts 
continue firm, there still is some 
weakness in rivets. Against the reg- 
ular 2.60c quotation 2.50c has been 
done and some 2.40c prices. since 
have developed. 

Chicago, May 19.—Bolt and _ nut 
sales reflect continued good operations 
in the implement and automobile 
lines. Some implement makers are 
not experiencing the customary lull 
through the spring and early sum- 














iL 


ia, 








mer and at least one large interest 
may add a night shift. Bolt and nut 
works are averaging about 60 per 
cent operation. While soft spots de- 
velop occasionally in prices 50, 10 and 
and 10 off for large machine bolts 
is holding well. 


Cleveland, May 19.—-Automobile and 
railroad car builders, the railroads and 
jobbers are furnishing a good volume 
of specifications for bolts and nuts. 
Producers generally are operating be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent and little 
difficulty is encountered in obtaining 
listed discounts. 

Rivet makers are not as active as 
the bolt and nut producers but man- 
age to maintain fair operating rates. 
Last week the leading interest op- 
erated five days and expects to do as 
well this week. Prices on rivets still 
are being shaded $1 and $2 a ton. 


Interprets Tariff Law on 
Tungsten in Scrap 


Washington, May 19.—In a _  de- 
cision of the board of United States 
general appraisers of the treasury, 
tungsten steel scrap, containing 14% 
per cent tungsten, is excluded from 
the provision in paragraph 301 of 
the tariff act for scrap steel, and it 
is held that the tungsten in the scrap 
is specifically provided for at the rate 
of 60 cents a pound and at the rate 
of 25 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 302 of the tariff act as 
compounds of tungsten. The whole is 
subject, under the ruling, to the ad- 
ditional duty of 8 per cent ad valorem 
imposed by paragraph 305 on “steel 
in all forms and shapes, by what- 
ever name designated, containing 
more than six-tenths of 1 per cent of 
tungsten.” 

The issue was over the importation 
of tungsten steel scrap by a New 
York importing house about a year 
ago. The collector of customs classi- 
fied this merchandise for duty at the 
rate of 75 cents a ton under para- 
graph 301. The protest, filed in the 
name of the York Metal & Alloys 
Co., Inc., claimed that the tungsten 
scrap is provided for elsewhere in 
paragraphs 302, 304 and 305 of the 
tariff act, and that such provisions 
are exhaustive and are intended to 
cover alloys and alloying material 
regardless of the form or shape of 
the imported raw material. The col- 
lector’s classification was reversed. 


To Dismantle Stack 


Philadelphia, May 19.—W. S. Pil- 
ling, who bought the Joseph E. 
Thropp Co. furnaces at auction re- 
cently, announces that he will dis- 
mantle the Saxton furnace at Saxton, 
Pa., as soon as the deed is filed. The 
furnace at Everett, Pa., will be 
equipped with a pig casting machine 
and will have its blowing capacity in- 
creased. The Saxton furnace orig- 
inally was built in 1886-87 and re- 
modeled in 1912. It has an estimated 
annual capacity of 75,000 tons. 
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Bars 





Demand Moderate and _ Ship- 
ments Heavy—Consumers Lack 
Buying Urge 





HILE many producers of steel bars have several weeks 
W work on books and buying is somewhat better and speci- 
fications excellent, shipments are heavier than new book- 
ings. Stocks are being used and no buying ahead is being done, in- 


centive to covering future needs being absent. Prices remain steady 
in most cases, with a premium for small lots. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 1338 


Chicago, May 19.—Backlogs of soft 
steel bars range from 60 to 90 days, 
but shipments are considerably higher 
than new business and specifications. 
The expected buying movement in 
bars has not yet developed and con- 
sumers, lacking incentive and _ con- 
cern over prices, are using up their 
first quarter material. Implement 
makers continue relatively good buy- 
ers of bars. Reinforcing warehouses 
are taking heavy tonnages. On small 
business 2.20c, Chicago, governs but 
2.10c is being done on attractive busi- 
ness. 

Rail steel bars appear firm at 2.10c, 
Chicago. Demand for reinforcing is 
heaviest. Implement and bed makers 
are fair buyers. 

Bar iron is held at 2.10c, Chicago, 
but it is said 2.05e can be done on 
00d business. 

New York May, 19.—Several large 
lots of steel bars were placed here 
during the past week. Consumption 
generally is fair although buying is 
from hand-to-mouth. The market 
is 2.00c to 2.10c, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, May 19.—Specifications 
for steel bars are falling off some- 
what but prices are unchanged from 
2.00e base, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, May 19.—Specifications 
for merchant steel bars have shown 
a further improvement according to 
several producers. Some of these bar 
mills are being operated at or near 90 
per cent of capacity. Buying still 
is conservative, none being willing to 
anticipate needs. The price still is 
2.00c to 2.10c. Refined iron bars are 
unchanged at 3.00e to 4.50c, and some 
50 or 100-ton lot orders are placed 
each week. 

Cleveland, May 19.—Consumption 
in steel bars in this district is hold- 
ing up well and buyers appear to be 
recovering confidence. Specifications 
are fairly good and new business is 
running ahead of April. Prices are 
well established at 2.00c, Pittsburgh, 
or 2.19¢c, Cleveland. The hoop and 
band market does not look so firm 
at 2.40c, Pittsburgh. 





Cold Finished Steel 











Some Improvement Seen But Spot 
Buying Rules 

Pittsburgh, May 19.—Spotty im- 

provement is noted in cold finished 
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bars, with buyers taking only spot 
needs. Several single carload orders 
are noted, and some for as much as 
100 tons, but most orders are for 
smaller lots. Automotive users are 
active and some shafting buyers have 
placed small tonnages. No contract- 
ing for third quarter is seen. The 
price is unchanged at 2.70c. 





Hoops and Bands 








Buying Mostly for Current Needs of 
Automotive Users 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1338 


Pittsburgh, May 19.—Hoop and 
band buyers continue to fill prompt 
needs as they arise. Mill shipments 
are satisfactory and prompt deliveries 
the rule. Most orders are from the 
automobile or automobile parts indus- 
tries. The price is 2.40¢c and on some 
narrow material, higher figures are 
asked. Hoop and band mills are on 
a 70 per cent basis. 





Tron Ore 








Eastern Market Dullest in Years— 
Prices Are Untested 


New York, May 19.—The eastern 
iron ore market never was duller 
for this time of year. Consumers who 
recently inquired have decided not 
to operate furnaces, while other op- 
erators have blown out furnaces. Ore 
prices are untested and nominal. 

Cleveland, May 19.—Lake Superior 
iron ore producers have several old 
inquiries still pending, but there is 
no indication when the buyers will 
close. Some mine operators expect 
additional business will develop later 
in the season. 


Equipment Builder Moves 


Cleveland, May 19.—Broden Con- 
struction Co., engineer and builder 
of wire mill and cold rolling equip- 
ment, has moved into its new plant 
at 10255 Harvard avenue, which offers 
much better facilities for its increas- 
ing business. G. A. Broden is presi- 
dent and B. F. Hewit, secretary. 
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| Structural Shapes 


Improved Demand Noted at Several Dis- 
tributing Centers—16,000-Ton 
Feature at New York—Chicago Active 


Inquiry Is 














ETTERMENT is noted in New York, Boston tons for an Equitable Trust Co. building in New 
and Chicago structural markets. A leading York. Other large items are active in that dis- 
Massachusetts interest claims better book- trict, including 2000 tons for an industrial plant. 
ings than in war years. Improved demand at Prices have stiffened in most districts to a 2.00c 


Chicago is expected to lessen what is described as 
fabricators. 


by 
‘heer the 


ruinous competition 
quiries also tend to 


New work is featured by an 


New York, May 19.—Featuring the 
local structural market is an inquiry 
for 16,000 tons for the Equitable 
Trust Co. building in Broad street. 
A good amount of additional inquiry 
is out, although orders of the past 
week have been restricted. Fabri- 
cated material prices are firmer, al- 
though still unsettled. Shapes may 
be quoted around the equivalent of 
2.00c Pittsburgh. 

Boston, May 19.—A leading Massa- 
chusetts fabricator reports more ton- 
nage on its books than ever in its 
history not excepting the war period. 
Exceptional activity in small _ton- 
nage is reported for the past week. 
Large inquiry still is in prospect. 
Shapes are firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh or 
2.365c delivered. 

Philadelphia, May 19.—While struc- 
tural mills are searching energetical- 
ly for specifications, difficulty is en- 
countered in maintaining § schedules. 
It is easy to obtain deliveries on most 
shapes within a couple of days. Prices 


generally range from 1.90c to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, although 1.85c Pittsburgh 


still is obtainable in some instances. 

Pittsburgh, May 19.—Numerous 
small lots of structural shapes are be- 
ing closed for small repair jobs. In- 
quiry continues high although most 
requests for bids are upon small lots. 
While some of the bids on materia! 
fabricated and erected would indicate 
an exceedingly low plain material bas: 
price, mill quotations are unchanged 
at 2.00c to 2.10c. 

Cleveland, May 19.—Fabricators con- 
tinue to receive inquiries but small 
tonnages only are involved. One of 
the leading interests figured on less 
than 500 tons during the past week. 
Plain material is quoted 2.19c to 2.29c 
Cleveland or 2.00c to 2.10c Pittsburgh, 
the larger lots taking the minimum. 

Chicago, May 19.—New structural 
steel work has increased greatly in 
volume and fabricators are hopeful 
that relief from extreme price compe- 
tition will follow. Because fabricators 
bought plain material heavily earlier 
in the year this increased demand is 
not yet reflected in their orders to the 
mills, but the mills expect to benefit 
before the end of the quarter. The 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works has reached 
up into Minneapolis and taken 673 
tons for a Northern Pacific railroad 
bridge. The Minneapolis Steel & 
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Pittsburgh 


Plentiful in- 
structural interests. more prevalent. 
inquiry for 16,000 
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Machinery Co. has received the 4000 
tons in the Minneapolis auditorium. 
Plain material is quoted at 2.20c, 
Chicago. 

Cincinnati, May 19.—Increased buy- 
ing is noted in the structural mar- 
ket here, especially in small tonnages. 
Fabricators are doing more business 
than a fortnight ago. Plain mate- 
rial is firm at 2.00c, Pittsburgh, with 
some distributors trying to get 2.10c 
base. 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Pe 23,334 
PWOTKR TOBE WOOK cnceccssccevscsccossncce 30,842 
Awards two weeks ago................ 23,378 
Awards this week in 1924.......... 23,169 


April..26,700 
1925....32,206 


Average weekly awards, 


Average weekly awards, 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











5000 tons, Ritz tower for Arthur Brisbane 
interest, Fifty-seventh street and Park ave- 
nue New York, through Post & McCord, to 
American Bridge Co. 

1014 tons, auditorium for Minneapolis, to Mir 
neapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

2650 tons, Rheinstein Construction Co. build- 
ing, Forty-first street and Fifth avenue, re- 
ported placed last week, went to Hay 
Found & Iron Works 

1600 tons, new building for Rochester Gas & 


Electric Corp., Rochester N. Y., to Leach 


Steel Corn 


1400 tons, Dorf loft building, 49 West Thirty- 
eventh street, New York, to unnamed fabri- 
cator. 

1400 ton er plant for the Texas Utility 
Co., Trinadad, Tex., to the Kansas City Struc- 
tural Co 

1400 tons, Hershey Chocolate Co., building, Cu- 
ba, to Belmont Iron Works. 

1200 tons, stock for Emsco Steel Products Co., 
Los Angeles, to eastern mill. 

1000 tons, H. D. Best building, West Forty- 
seventh street, New York, to Hinkle Iron 
Co. 

750 tons, building for the St. Marys Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Marys, Pa., to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, through Hughes, 


Foulkrod & Co., Pittsburgh, general con- 


tractor 





673 tons, bridge in Minneapolis for Northern 
Pacific railroad, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

600 tons, column cores, Kahn building, Phila- 
delphia, to Belmont Iron Works. 

500 tons, hospital, Paterson, N. J., to the 
Paterson Bridge Co 

125 tons, two state highway bridges, Cameron 


American Bridge Co., 
Farris Engineering Co., 
contractor. 


county, Pa., to the 
Pittsburgh, through 
Pittsburgh, general 
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equivalent. 
still quote 2.10c on occasion the former price is the 


Although some interests 


Lower prices are harder to ob- 


tain at Philadelphia than previously. 


400 tons, bridgework in Indiana, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 

380 tons, Illinois Central railroad grade cross- 
ing work at tiverdale, Iil., to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co. 

350 tor two bridges for the Maine Central 
to the American Bridge Co. 

350 tons, Cadillac garage, Albany, N. Y., to 
Levering & Garrigues Co. 


Commercial club, San Jose, Calif., to 


Schrader’s Iron Works. 


350 tons, 


340 tons, Edgewater club, Los Angeles, to 
Llewellyn Iron Works. 

500 tons, extension to forge shop of York 
Mfg. Co., York, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 

300 tons, school, Newark, N J., to the 
American Bridge Co. 

234 tons, crane runway for Western Electric 
Co., Chicago, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

227 tons, section No. 2 of South Water street 
improvement, Chicago, to McClintic-Marshall 
Co 

200 tons, building for the Central Athletic 
association, Pittsburgh, to the Keystone 
Engineering Co 

200 tons, New York railway car house, 146th 
and Lennox street, New York, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

200 tons, addition to Brombacher Iron Works, 
Los Angeles, to Brombacher Iron Works 
200 tons, theater, Coney Island avenue and 
Avenue K, Brooklyn, N. Y., to the George 

A Just Co 


190 tons, Hendricks bridge, Lane county, Oreg., 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Works 
180 tons, apartment house, Modesto, 

to California Steel Co. 
Sewickley, Pa., high school 
to the Guibert Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Wimer, general contractor. 
junior high school, New Rochelle, 
L. IL. N. Y., to American Bridge’ Co. 
two bridges for Highway commission, 
Sacramento, Calif., to Moore Drydock Co 
106 tons, building for Duluth Auto Exchange, 
Duluth, to American Bridge Co. 


Calif., 


building 
through 





130 tons, 





CONTRACTS PENDING “a 











16.000 tons, building for the Equitable Trust 
Co., Broad street, New York; bids asked. 
500 tons, Masonic Temple, New Orleans; 
pending 

24 tons, Seventeenth and Locust building, 
Philadelphia Barras Construction Co., New 
York awarded general contract 

200 tons, 20-story loft, Eighth avenue and 
Twenty-sixth street, New York; pending. 
000 tons, Everett-Marysville bridge, State of 
Washington; bids in June @®. 

2000 tons, plant addition for Otis Elevator Co 
Yonkers, N. Y bids asked. 

1500 tor for Third National bank, 
Dayton in. 

1300 tons Home for the Daughters o 
Israel nue and 107th street, New 
York 

1200 tons, for the Connecticut Mutua] 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; bids 
asked 

1200 tons, two lofts for Mackkanner, 496 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York; pending. Several 
more lofts to follow. 

1200 tons, ore dock for Northern Pacific rail- 
road at Superior, Wis.; bids being taken. 
1000 tons, office building, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., bids 
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taken. 
bakery, 


oing , : es i . 
“ne ath Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 


Youngstown ; bids about to be asked. 
900 tons, terminal for Chesapeake & Ohio 
, railroad at Russell, Ky. ; bids in. 

700 tons, hotel, Clearwater, Fla. ; pending. 
500 tons, community hotel, Troy, N. Y.; pend- 


ing. 
450 tons 
bids in. 
0 tons, German 
barat’ bids close May 31. 
350 tons, garage, Pearl and Fifth 
York; pending. 
850 tons, garage, Forty-first street 
avenue, New York; pending. 
300 tons, 16-story loft, Forty-seventh 
New York; pending. 


Gladstone high school, Pittsburgh; 


Evangelical Lutheran church, 


streets, New 
and First 


street, 


200 tons, theater, New Haven, Conn.; pending. 
300 tons, Minter Bros. building, Philadelphia ; 


pending. 
800 =tons, 
Building & 
pending. 


800 tons, 


building, Clinton 


Newark, N. J.: 


bank and ffoice 
Investment Co 


sanitarium, Melrose and Larchmont 


streets, Los Angeles; bids being received. 
300 tons, store addition, Sacks-Herald Square, 
New York; pending. 
200 tons, garage, West Sixty-eighth street, New 
York; pending. 

200 tons, bridge at Erie, Pa., over the 
Pennsylvania railroad; bids being taken. 
2900 tons, parish house, 132 East Fifty-fourth 

street, New York; pending 
200 tons, dormitory, Amherst college, Amherst, 
Mass. ; bids asked. 


200 tons, Boston Elevated car barns, Medford, 


Mass.; bids in. 

200 tons, high school, Compton, Calif.; bids 
being received. 

200 tons, Los Angeles county hospital, Los 
Angeles; bids in. 

170 tons, outfall sewer, Los Angeles; bids be- 


ing taken. 


190 tons, Transportation building, Seventeenth 


and Kansas streets, San Francisco; Dyet 
Bros. Golden West Iron Works, low bidder. 

189 tons, electric storage battery plant exten- 
sion, Cambridge, Mass.; bids in. 

125 tons, Bell Telephone Co. building, Mce- 
Keesport, Pa.; bids in. 

100 tons, Knights of Pythias home, Farrell 
Pa.; bids about to be asked. 

100 tons, passenger station, Erie railroad, Shar- 
on, Pa.; bids to be taken. 


Tonnage unstated, Lock 
Penn Bridge Co., J. 
H. P. Gazzam 


cessful 


No. 52, Ohio river; 
B. Milholland Co. and 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
bidders on construction 
steel reinforcing, steel 
wall valves. 
unstated, Lock No. 53, 
Improvement Co., 


suc- 
steel 
forgings 


steel, 
castings, 
and river 

Tonnage 
United 
low bidder, 

Tonnage unstated, school 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
that city, architects. 

unstated, 8&8-story 


National 


Ohio river; 
Gas Philadelphia ; 
and warehouse at 
Osgood & Osgood, 


office 


bank, 


building for 
Rockford, 


Tonnags 
Man 
Ill. 

1200 tons, Mary Grove college, 
reported active again. 

200 Kirtland avenue pumping station, for 
Cleveland; bi i 


facturers’ 


Detroit; project 


tons, 


bids in. 








oncrete Bars 


Market Holds Steady—lIn- 
quiries Continue Numerous 
But Small—Prices Firm 























CTIVITY in concrete bars is limited to small tonnage awards 


and inquiries although occasionally a large tonnage enters 


the market. 
in March and April. 


Most dealers are finding better business than 
Reduction of stock prices $2 a ton at Chicago 


is expected to crystalize some of the projects which have been pend- 


ing. 
REINFORCING 


Chicago, May 19.—Reinforcing bars 
now are quoted 2.60c, Chicago ware- 
house a reduction of $2 a ton. Small 
jobs dominate, a condition which in- 
sures a wide distribution of business. 
Warehouses still find it difficult to 
close many jobs and pending work is 
the largest in months. 

New York, May 19.—Lettings of 
concrete reinforcing bars in this ter- 
ritory are fair but are not in pro- 
portion to the amount of work being 
estimated, which is large. Prices on 
mill shipments now have settled pretty 
generally to 2.00c base Pittsburgh. 
The New York warehouse market is 
unchanged, the usual price being 3.15c 
base delivered in the New York ter- 
ritory but there are some irregulari- 
ties. 

Boston, May 19.—Concrete work 
lags behind steel building in New 
England. Recent awards are mostly 
for small tonnages with prices at 
Boston holding stationary at 2.75c, 
warehouse. 

Buffalo, May 19.—Sellers of rein- 
forcing bars have reduced their price 
from 2.365¢ to 2.265c, Buffalo, on lots 


from mills. On bars from stock the 
old price of 2.75c, Buffalo, stands. 
Pittsburgh, May 19.—Small orders 


only are being taken for reinforcing 
concrete bars. Road work lettings 


BAR 


Despite attempts to stiffen the market softness prevails. 


PRICES, PAGE 1338 
are being held in abeyance. Inquiries 
are scarce except for little lots. From 
2.00c to 2.10c¢ still is quoted although 
the minimum is more usual, and one 
seller is giving warehouse service at 
the mill base price of 2.00c. 

Cleveland, May 19.—Concrete awards 
continue small in this territory. In- 
quiries are numerous but small. Prices 
are firm and 2.29e Cleveland or 2.10c 
Pittsburgh is the level maintained for 
new billet bars by most interests. Good 
tonnages could obtain 2.00c. Rail steel 
bars continue 1.90c to 2.00c mill with 
lower rumored. Another lot of bars 
for the Union Station is now in the 
market, the current needs being about 
400 to 600 tons. 

Cincinnati, May 19.—In the rein- 
forcing bar market here awards con- 


tinue to involve unimportant ton- 
Awards Compared 

Tons 
FEWEYGS TRIG ‘WOR vccciseic i kcscsceemnce 4,825 
Awards. last © WGK iscssivicssccescscesisce 8,682 
Awards two weeks a@o................ 7,690 
Awards this week in 1924.......... 5,470 
Average weekly awards, April.. 5,720 


Average weekly awards, 1925.... 6,600 
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nages. New billet bars range from 
2.00e to 2.10c, Pittsburgh, fewer 2.00c 
quotations are noted than a week 
ago. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








600 tons, sewage disposal plant, Trenton, 
N. J., to Concrete Steel Co, 

500 tons, Reading grain elevator, Philadelphia, 
to Truscon Steel Co. 

575 tons, warehouse for the Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, to Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. through Joseph F. Love & 
Co., general contractor. 

{25 tons, New York Edison Co. power plant, 
New York, to Igoe Bros.; general contractor 
Ken-Well Contracting Co. 

325 tons, South Water street project, Chicago, 
to Truscon Steel Co., Underground Con- 
struction Co., 130 North Wells street, Chi- 
eago, contractor. 

300 tons, apartment building, Philadelphia, to 
Kalman Steel Co. 

250 tons, bridgework, for 
Bourne-Fuller Co. 

200 tons, theater and dance hall, Hammond, 
Ind., to Inland Steel Co. Longacre Engi- 
neering & Construction Co., 127 North Dear- 


Dayton, O., to 


born street, Chicago, contractor. 

200 tons, school at Caldwell, N. J., to Igoe 
Bros., general contractors Bowe & Millimet, 
Union Hill, N. J. 

200 tons, Headley building, Chester, Pa., to 
Lewis N. Lukens. 


150 tons, junior high school, New Rochelle, 
lL. I., N. Y., to McClintic-Marshall Co. H. 
H. Vought & Co. general contractor. 


150 tons, New Jersey road work, to Walsh 
& McGee Steel Co. 

150 tons, Pantages theater, Market and Hyde 
streets, San Francisco, to Badt-Falk Co. 
100 tons, additional for building for W. & J. 
Sloane, Ine., Trenton, N. J., to Truscon 

Steel Co. 
100 tons, section of Mason street bridge, 
Milwaukee, to Olney J. Dean & Co. : 
100 tons, Martha Washington hospital, Chi- 
cago, to Barton Spider-Web System. Meyer 
J. Sturm, 708 South Church street, Evans- 


ton, lll., architect. 

100 tons, West Side high school, Newark, N. 
J., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, firehouse, Philadelphia, to Truscon 


Steel Co. 

100 tons, United States Radiator Co. building, 
Rochester, N. Y., to Ferro Concrete Con- 
struction Co. 

100 tons, garage on Fourth street near Mission, 
San Francisco, to Gunn, Carle & Co. 

100 tons, Mintner Bros. building, Philadelphia, 
to Lewis N. Lukens. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia; pending. 

1420 Ross Island bridge, Portland, Oreg. ; 
hids in May 26. 

1000 tons, sections 4 and 65, 
strect project, Chicago; bids 








1500 tons, municipal stadium; 


tons, 


South Water 
in May 22. 


1000 tons, senior high school, Reading, Pa. 
pending. 

{00 tons, Zollinger Harned store, Allentown, 
Pa.; pending. 

629 tons, Everett-Marysville bridge, Portland, 
Oreg bids in June 9. 


150 tons, Ford avenue bridge, St. Paul; pend- 
ing. 
120 tons, Abbey avenue bridge for Union Ter- 


minals project, Cleveland; other units requir- 


ing up to 400 to 600 tons. 

199 tons, subway route 78, Section 3, New 
York; general contractors Heyman & Good- 
man. 

100 tons, home for crippled children, Newark, 
N. J.: general contractor, O. F. Kilgus, 
Newark. 


Tonnage unstated, school and warehouse at 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Osgood & Osgood, that 
city, architects. 

Tonnage unstated, Lock No. 52, Ohio river; 
Penn Bridge Co., J. M. Milholland Co. and 
H. P. Gazzam Machine Co., Pittsburgh, suc- 


cessful bidders on construction steel, steel 
eastings, steel reinforcing, steel forgings and 
river wall valves. 

Tonnage unstated, Lock No. 53, Ohio river; 


United Gas 
low bidder. 


Improvement Co., Philadelphia ; 
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Rails, Cars 


quiries Few 





New York Central Places Tie 
Plates—Car Orders and _ In- 





New York Rapid Transit Corp., two crane cars 
to the Differential Car Co.; as noted Iast 
week, this company placed two flat cars with 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 

Long Island railroad, 20 air dump cars, to the 
Goodwin Car & Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, two tank cars, to the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 








CTIVITY in the railroad 
the long delayed award « 


plates by the New York Central to three mills. 


market last week was featured by 
f approximately 10,000 tons of tie 
Other track 


accessories reflect the quietness prevalent in rails. Pennsylvania 
has come into the market for 367 passenger cars. Railway men 
estimate requirements of 50,000 cars for this year. 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 1338 
Chicago, May 19.—The New York Some unusally low prices have been 
Central has distributed its tie plate made. Billet quotations have not 
tonnage, ranging from a minimum of gone below 1.70c; from 1.75c to 1.80c¢ 
7000 tons to a maximum of 10,000 are quotations being maintained in 


tons, in even proportions among the 
Illinois Steel Co., the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. The Missouri Pacific rail- 
road is about to place 2500 tons of 
tie plates. Good miscellaneous inquiry 
for spikes, bolts and angle bars is cur- 
rent. The quotation on railroad spikes 
at Chicago is now 2.90c to 3.00c and 
on track bolts 3.90c to 4.00c; formerly 


the quotation was the top of the 
spread. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has an 
inquiry out for 367 passenger cars, 
estimated to cost $10,000,000. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
still has 1000 cars to place. An un- 


confirmed rumor credits the enlarged 


Nickel Plate with proposing to buy 
20,000 freight cars, chiefly for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. At the recent 


meeting of the American Railway as- 
sociation in Chicago it was stated 
that the larger roads will spend $750,- 
000,000 this year for new equipment 
and other capital improvements, which 
would involve about 50,000 freight 
cars. 


New York, May 19.—Car buying is 
comprised chiefly of small orders, with 
no large inquiry. Locomotive buying 
includes five for the Kansas_ City, 
Mexico & Orient, 25 for the Atlantic 
Coast Line and three single orders all 
to the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
The Great Northern has ordered four 
electric locomotives from the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. The New 
York Central is inquiring for miscel- 
laneous track specialties. 

Pittsburgh, May 19.—Track fasten- 
ing inquiries again are limited now 
that the New York Central’s order for 
approximately 10,000 tons of tie plates 
has been distributed. Two or three 
makers here shared in the business, 
and while there was some equilization 
of freight rates, $47 per ton f.o.b. 
mill was the basis of the sale, or 2.35c. 
Pittsburgh. This followed the recent 
placing of the Norfolk & Western or- 
der for several hundred thousand tie 
plates which went on the same basis. 
Spike orders have been for small lots 
only, 2.80c continuing more or less 
firm. 

Continued curtailment of operations 
among the coal mines has reduced fur- 
ther the limited buying of light rails. 
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some directions. 





| ORDERS PLACED | 





Fruit Growers’ Express, 500 steel underframes 
to Western Steel Car Co. 

Fidelity Sugar Co., 130 cane cars, to Americar 
Car & Foundry Co 

General Sugar Co., 225 cane cars, to Americar 
Car & Foundry Co 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 42 
Caboose underframes, to the Siems-Stembel 
Co. 

National Ammonia Co., two tank cars, to the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

Illinois Traction Co., 50 hoppers, to the Mt 


Vernon Car & Mfg. Co 


\ ORDERS PENDING _| 





Pennsylvgnia railroad, 367 cars, 222 baggage 
ears, 105 passenger coaches, 15 passenger- 


baggage cars, 10 baggage-mail cars, 10 diners 
and 5 passenger-baggage-mail cars; pending. 

Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Co., 25 tank cars ; 
bids asked. 


Receivers Appointed for 
Valley Rolling Mills 


James Hampton Daugherty Jr. and 
Edward F. Quirke have been appointed 
receivers of the Valley Rolling Mills, 
Inc., 56 Pine street, New York, with 
open-hearth furnaces and_ steel bar 
mills at Elmira, N. Y. The action 
was brought on complaint by William 
J. Keating, Louisville, Ky., a creditor 
for $3067, and the consent of the 
debtor corporation, which is capitalized 
at $677,050. According to the com- 
plaint, the plant of Elmira was ap- 
praised at $226,000 in 1922 and the 
total assets of the corporation amount 
to $246. The liabilities are listed at 
about $45,000, inclusive of mortgages 
amounting to $14,900. 





Wire 








Shading Continues as Demand Is 
Slack—Production About 60 Per 
Cent of Capacity 





_ 








S continues. 
current level of prices. 
capacity. 


and mixed tonnages. 


HADING in wire and nails, especially in cement-coated nails, 
suying is still slack and fails to support firmly the 
Operations are about 60 per cent of 
Makers find it difficult to operate mills efficiently on small 
Demand from the manufacturing trade is 


greater than from jobbers, as a rule. 


WIRE PRICES, 


offi- 
and 
2.85¢ 


the 
Joliet 
and 

continue 


While 


base 


19. 
2.60c, 
plain wire, 
these prices 


Chicago, May 
cial schedule 
Waukegan, on 
on wire nails, 
to be shaded drastically at times. 
Cement-coated nails now warrant a 
spread of 2.05c to 2.10c, Chicago. New 
sufficient for about 60 per 
operations. Demand for manu- 
facturing lines is only fair but ex- 
ceeds that from jobbers. 

Pittsburgh, May 19.—Orders in wire 
products again were lower last week. 
Limited tonnages are being closed, 
but since most orders are for single, 
straight or mixed ecarload lots of 
nails and wire, it takes a long time 
to accumulate enough business for a 
satisfactory run. Some wire and 
nail plants are able to operate at 
70 per cent of capacity; others around 
60 per cent. No concessions from 
2.75¢ for nails have been encountered 
although in cement-coated nails less 
than 2.10c base has appeared. 

Boston, May 19.—A sale 
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is 


is 


business 


cent 


of 500 
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tons of wire at 2.65c, Worcester, 
served to stimulate an _ otherwise 
quiet market. Wire rod is in active 


demand. Nails are exceptionally dull. 


NewCompany To Produce 
Pipe Products 


A charter has been asked for a 
newly formed company to be known 
as the National Pipe Products Corp., 
Rochester, Pa. Officers of the new 
company are: A. J. Townsend of 
Beaver, president; W. S. Townsend of 
Rochester, vice president; A. Black- 
stone of Beaver, general manager; 
and John K. Ambrose of Rochester, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The company has installed equip- 
ment in a building formerly used by 
the Guarantee Liquid Measure Co. in 
Rochester and will produce pipe nip- 
ples, pipe bends, syphons, coils and 
various other products in iron, steel 
and brass pipe. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Market 


Prices Firm But Then Some Ease a Little 
as Buying Falls—Lead Goes Up in Active 
—Zine Quiet 


=] 





aaa 








Prices of the Week 


-——Copper—— Spot Lead 

Electro Lake Casting Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 

May 13 ae iliieeeeaieiies 13.62%, 3.75 13.12%, 54.50 7.95 7.75 6.95 27.00 17.25 31.00 
RRR TER Oe alas ccs an 13.75 13.1214 54.50 8.00 7.75 6.921% 27.00 17.25 31.00 
Oe eee eet SES tS 13.6214 13.75 13.121, 54.25 8.05 7.77% 6.9214 27.00 17.25 31.00 
i” AEE ESR E FE ES 13.6234 13.75 13.12%, 54.87% 8.1214 7.77% 6.9214 27.00 17.00 $1.00 
BR OY ac. cisasecessiesoniacnomnstuaibonetie sinniashins OS 13.75 13.10 54.3714 8.15 7.80 6.921, 27.00 16.75 31.00 


EW YORK, May 19.—Firm 
N ix in the metal markets 

abroad extended firmness’ to 

the American markets,  al- 
though business here has been slow In 
all metals excepting lead. Today, 
however, metals were easy here and 
abroad. 

Foreign drapes have been en- 
couraging, esp@vially those in respect 
to the French plans for meeting war 
debts and balancing budget. German 
trade continues to expand, and British 
industrial news has been more satis- 
factory. Germany and British pur- 
chases of copper have been substantial 
the past 45 days and French business 
is somewhat improved under the 
Caillaux regime. European lead buy- 
ing has expanded and Europe also 
has been inquiring more actively for 
zinc. : 

American consumers continue’ to 
confine their purchases to their barest 
requirements on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, carrying small stocks and cov- 
ering only actual orders in hand. And 
as producers of the principal metals 
also are carrying light stocks, the 
situation is fundamentally firm. 

Increased buying of pig iron, ac- 
tive building, record automotive pro- 
duction, the stronger stock mar- 
ket and rising prices for wheat, are 
factors which enter into the domestic 
situation. Statistics issued in the 
past week for copper, lead and zinc 
show that the tendency to increase 
production of these metals, evident 
through the first quarter, has been ar- 
rested, output of these metals in April 
being somewhat smaller than _ in 
March. 

Copper—The price of electrolytic 
copper the past week has held at 
13.62%4c, Connecticut, 13.75c Middle 
West, but today the Connecticut was 
shaded to 13.57\%c. Business has been 
done at these prices every day. Ex- 
port sales have been made at a level 
netting the producers the equivalent 
of the domestic quotations. Lake cop- 
per on some occasions has been ob- 
tainable at 13.62\4c, Middle West, but 
held usually at 13.75c. Buying of cop- 
per was extremely light today after 
having been fair. 

Rolled and drawn  products—The 
American Brass Co. has made no 
changes in its published base prices. 
Business in rolled and drawn products 
has been slow. The open market quo- 
tation for bare wire has ranged be- 
tween 15.12%c and 15.37%4c, accord- 
ing to quantity. 

Zinc—British 


galvanizers bought 





substantial tonnages of zine from 
British dealers the past week and the 
dealers subsequently have been trying 
to cover in our market but they have 
bid not over 6.90c, E. St. Louis, where- 
as smelters’ views have varied be- 
tween 6.95¢c and 7.00c. Some business 
has been done on the basis of 6.90c 
and 6.92%4c. Domestic consumers have 
shown little interest. The premium 
on brass special remains 15 points. 
High grade zinc is quoted 8.75c, de- 
livered. 

Lead—The lead market is strong. 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
Tiiels WR  cnccrrenccaeiieneane 18.12% 
Copper, Bet Tented ccceccasictsecenscencin 21.76 
Zine, ga. 9 to 18 (plate ec les 10.00 


Lead, full sheets (cut %ec Pam 11.50 to 12.00 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 





gage 37.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 

ek: GD cianeenaciiaieeseinn 22.75 

COMIN. . wschscvistintnstitanuutainaiakilaeageinen 23.75 
RODS 

High brass, (round % to 2%-inch) 15.87% 

BURGER ETT ccescsceecorssssinessinancsnsetien’ 18.62% 
WIRE 

CORED | ciccciomiianmamiiiadnnias 15.12%4-16.00 

Se ae eh ee 18.62% 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


DOO TOWEL ... istecsinenimaanasiecinnanndin .50 
CUIRIID  cosnicenctachctcdgdlcadaglapatteemuplla 8.75 to 9.00 
Sh RR ers Reedy tinea oe on ee ee 9.00 to 9.25 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
New York 76 
PII. «ic cncctncinimeiniabendil — 7.25 to 7.50 
Cleveland 25 


New York 





Cleveland 4.25 to 4.50 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
ROO: TE: denttiannattiedcdeante 11.00 
aE ee 10.75 
CROVEREME  Surndncedinnatinadett 11.00 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
TO ZO . sccininttiionnicesnenbaaeaeanilliibes 8.00 
Chicago . Se a Ce 8.25 to 8.50 
CORONER. ccestnachnctenciesiieieiens 8.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland .. 7.50 
NO. 1 “BRASS ‘ROD TU /RNING Gs 
OOM: TONE cnsimidinkiciiaminetaenind 7.75 
Chicago ‘ 7.75 to 8.00 
Cleveland me Feist . 7.25to 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
a, GRR Se OR Se ela 9.25 
CREGRIID  scssdctdejnveesiilabbaddiiidlingiadinniibien 9.50 to 9.75 
ee ea ee . 9.25to 9.50 
‘LIGHT BRASS 
CI cxicaciiiiiiiee : 6.50 to 6.75 
Clippings, Chicago ....... 9.00 to 9.25 


ALUMINUM 
3orings, Cleveland .... 


we 12.00 to 13.00 
Old sheet and cast, Cleveland ibiows 


18.00 to 18.50 


Clippings, Cleveland  ........ccscccsccseee 21.00 
Secondary basins 

Remelt aluminum No. 12. ae 22.59 

Brass ingot 85-5-5-5  .........cccsccosccccees 10.75 to 11.00 
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The American Smelting & Refining 
Co. advanced its official contract price 
$3 a ton to 7.90c a pound, New York, 
recognizing quotations previously 
made in the open market. Subsequent- 
ly open market business was done 
at 8.15c, New York, and 7.80c, E. St. 
Louis for prompt June. 

Tin—The tin market has been quiet, 
with American consumers disinter- 
ested. London operators continue in 
a struggle and the immediate trend 
of the market is doubtful. Prices the 
past week have ranged between 54.00c 
and 54.50c. 





Coke By-Products 








Prices Steady—Light Volume of Trad- 
ing in Sulphate 


New York, May 19.—Prices on coal 
tar by-products are steady. On sul- 
phate ammonia, quotations are nomi- 
nal, however, as there is too little 
business to afford a test. Sulphate 
may be quoted at $2.45 to $2.50, port, 
for material in double bags for export, 
and $2.40 to $2.45 works for material 
for domestic account. Little trading 
is expected until the fertilizer manu- 
facturers come into the market. 

Pure benzol is going at 24 cents 
works in tanks and 29 cents in drums 
with an occasional concession for an 
isolated tank lot, and 90 per cent 
benzol at 22 cents works in tanks and 
27 cents in drums. Xylol and toluol 
are holding at 26 cents in tanks and 
31 cents in drums. Toluol is somewhat 
difficult to obtain for spot shipment. 

Naphthalene is quoted at 7% cents 
works in carload lots for balls and 6% 
cents works for flakes. Specifying by 
the drug trade against contracts con- 
tinues. Phenol is quiet at 27 cents lo- 
cal warehouse for spot and 25 cents 
for futures. 


Weekly Imports Increase 


Philadelphia, May 19.—Imports at 
this port for the week ending May 16 
were as follows: 8000 tons of iron ore 
from Algeria; 1466 tons of manganese 
ore from Calcutta; 1120 tons of bis- 
muth from England; 1007 tons of 
pig iron from British India; 800 tons 
of pig iron from England; 720 tons 
of pig iron from Germany; 628 tons 
of structural steel from Belgium; 575 
tons of ferromanganese from England 
and 97 tons of chrome ore from Brit- 
ish South Africa. 
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0 Market Section 
+} Coast Market Is Dull 


Construction Only Department Showing Increase 


Somewhat Uncertain 


BY AIR MAIL 
AN FRANCISCO, May 16.—Trad- 
ing in iron and steel products 
on the coast is by no means 
active and with further price reces- 
sions noted this week, the outlook 


is not encouraging. Consumers are 
holding off and are buying only neces- 
sities. 

Despite quietness in most lines, con- 
struction is holding up exceptionally 
well. During April Angeles is- 
sued 4040 permits with a valuation of 
$14,498,031, compared with 4264 per- 
an estimated value of $14,- 
714,002 for March. It the first 
month in 1925 the same month 
In April 1924, 4544 permits 


Los 


mits and 
was 
over 


last 


year. 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 











No. 2 Columbia, San Francisco......27.50 to 28.50 
No. 2 Columbia, Los Angeles ...... 27.50 to 28.50 
No. 2 Columbia, Portland. ............ 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 2 Columbia, Seattle 28.00 to 29.00 
Columbia basic delivered .. 27.25 to 28.00 
< . , wed; Se ae ©} pee 25.25 
*Indian iron . saab unaieatpaoansiiniaiiiee 25.50 
» Da; Bee *  : eee 26.00 
*English iron (2.50 to 3.00) .. 27.00 to 27.50 
*English iron (2.50 to 3.00) _........ 27.50 to 28.00 
"English (3.00 0 4.00)  .......cccccccseseee 28.00 to 28.50 
*C.LF. duty paid, coast ports. 
were issued with a valuation of $13,- 


Seattle, Portland and San 


report permits issued so far 


224,568. 
Francisco 
this year as being most satisfactory. 
Pig Iron and Coke 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
500 tons of No. 1 foundry iron and 
it is thought Columbia Steel Corp. 
took the business, though verification 
could not be obtained. One coast im- 
porter recently sold 1000 tons of In- 
dia iron for delivery in Seattle to a 


number of interests at $25.50 duty 
paid f.o.b. cars. Sales in this dis- 
trict have involved small lots. Prices 


are unchanged from those qouted last 


week. Foundry operations have shown 
some improvement. 
Bars, Plates and Shapes 

Merchant bar prices continue un- 
changed at 2.55c to 2.60c f.o.b. cars 
San Francisco, but local producers 
state bookings have been confined to 
small lots for immediate shipment. 


Concrete bars are moving well, though 
the majority of awards this week 
involved lots of from 20 to 50 or 60 
tons. Only two awards involving over 
100 tons were reported. Pending busi- 
ness is estimated at over 12,000 tons. 

The plate market is by no means ac- 
tive and 2.40c c.i.f., reported quoted 
last week, has appeared in the Los 
Angeles district as well. Several con- 
sumers have received quotations at 
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- Prices 
2.45e. Business pending totals close 
to 8000 tons, the newest inquiry call- 
ing for 460 tons for two 80,000 bar- 


rel tanks for the Associated Oil Co. at 
Coalinga. A pipe line for the East 
Bay municipal utility district is ex- 
pected to be ready for figures about 
June 10 and involves 15,000 tons. 
The Standard Oil Co. of California 
has placed 100 tons. 

Total structural sales exceeded 2600 
tons. Pending business calls for over 
11,000 tons. One interest in the Los 
Angeles district placed 1200 tons for 
stock at about 2.40c c.i.f. The general 


run, however, continues at 2.50c. 
Decline of sheet prices has caused 


buyers to hesitate about placing orders 


for material they actually need. Gal- 
vanized sheets are now quoted gen- 
erally at 4.30c base Pittsburgh. One 


or two smaller mills have quoted 4.25¢ 
and several consumers report having 
received as low as 4.20c. Blue an- 


nealed ranges from 2.45¢ to 2.50e 
with rumors of a 2.40c price. Black 
sheets are quoted at from 3.25c to 
3.30¢c, c.i.f. 


Several small tonnages of cast iron 
pipe are up for figures, but only two 
projects calling for over 100 tons are 


noted. San Diego is asking for fig- 
ures on 1677 tons and Pasadena on 


1517 tons. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has closed 
on its inquiry for 100 tons of forging 
blooms. A local concern is in the 
market for approximately 100 tons 


of forging billets. 


Northwest Market Firm 


Construction 


EATTLE, May 14. 
activity continues unabated, new 
buildings of all kinds being 


projected in Seattle and Portland. 


This week Portland interests an- 
nounce that the 10-story Pacific build- 
ing will be built this summer. New 
projects announced in Seattle include 
a $100,000 power substation for the 


Sound 


Power & Light Co. Ma- 
holding 


Puget 


terial prices are steady. 
School 
is under way 
Northwest. Road 
full swing and_ several 


contracts still to be 


seale 
the 
work 


construction on a large 


at several cities in 
and bridge 
is in large 
are awarded. 

Great interest is attached to the open- 
bids at for 


the new 36-inch steel main from Sey- 


ing of Vancouver, B. C. 


mour creek to the Little Mountain 
reservoir, involving between 5000 and 
6000 tons of plates. The proposed 
pipe line will be approximately 13 
miles long. The two lowest bids 
were submitted by the Vancouver En- 
gineering Works, $500,323.80 and J. 
Coughlan & Sons, $510,874. Ten bids 


were offered. Report here is that the 
award was made to the lowest bidder. 
the offered plate 
2.65¢c the low bidder 
British plate on a basis 
2. Belgian plate offered 
at 2.09c, delivered Vancouver duty 
but it is understood that it was 
favored. 


tenders 
but 


Some of 

as high as 
figured on 
of 2.38c. was 
free 


not 
Pig Iron and Coke 


There is little animation in pig 
iron and coke. Foundry operations 
are below normal and as most plants 
are well stocked buying is slack. Con- 
siderable imported coke is arriving, 
more than 10,000 tons having been 
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distributed at coast centers during 
the last month. Shipments of Ger- 
man coke, which is reported to be 
giving good satisfaction, are to ar- 
rive here in June and July. 
Bars, Plates and Shapes 

Reinforcing material continues in 
better demand than merchant bars. 
The local mill price remains at 2.55c. 
Construction and building operations 
are creating a steady demand for 
reinforcing bars. The largest con- 
tracts pending include 629 tons for 
the Everett-Marysville bridge, bids to 
be opened June 9 by the state high- 


way engineer, and 1420 tons for the 
Ross Island bridge, Portland, bids 


to be opened May 26. 
Plates are steady at 2.50e and while 


there is not much volume of trade, 
mill representatives report the mar- 
ket steady. City of Seattle is in 


the market for about one mile of 42- 


inch steel pipe and % mile of 20- 
inch steel pipe to replace wooden 


mains, bids to be opened May 29. 
Shapes are on a parity with plates 
at 2.50c. One of the largest con- 
tracts in view is the Ross Island 
bridge, Portland, involving 5125 tons 
of structural steel and 15 tons of 
cast steel. Plans adopted for the 
Everett-Marysville section of the state 
highway call for one lift steel span, 
two swing spans, 10 fixed spans and 


2240 feet of concrete viaduct. This 
work involves 2200 tons of structural 
materials and 128 tons of machin- 
ery. 


Pipe Contracts Are Made 
City of Seattle has awarded a num- 
ber of contracts for water pipe proj- 


ects including the Thirty-sixth ave- 
nue N.E., West Holly street, and 


Meridian avenue jobs involving about 
160 tons which will be furnished by 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Another large project for Forty-sixth 
avenue S.W. involving about 250 tons, 
is to be awarded within two weeks. 
The old material market is un- 
changed and demand is limited. 











Kid Market Section iii 
ritish Steel Prices Dropping 


Continental Finished and Unfinished Material Still Lower, However—Iron and 
Steel Production and Foreign Trade Decline—Railways in London and 


Ireland Place Orders in Belgium— 


European Headquarters, 
Iron TRADE REVIEW, _ 
3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.! 


ONDON, May 19.—(By Radiogram)—Falling prices 

L feature the British steel market, although conti- 

nental finished and unfinished material continues 

to undersell the British product. Makers of galvanized 

sheets report a_ satisfactory increase in their export 

business, with principal sales made to India. The mar- 
ket for tin plate has recovered slightly. 

The effect of the recent slump in the pig iron and steel 
market is reflected in production figures for April. The 
output of pig iron in Great Britain totaled 569,800 tons, 
compared with 607,900 tons in March, and a monthly 
average of 619,900 tons in 1923 and 609,908 tons in 1924. 
April production was only 400 tons over that in Janu- 


> 


New Tubeworks Completed 


ary, 1925. The number of stacks in blast at the close 
of April was 158, a loss of 11 in the month. 

Steel production in April amounted to 597,600 tons, 
against 684,700 tons in March, and the monthly 1923 
average of 707,400 tons and 677,600 tons in 1924. Brit- 
ish iron and steel imports increased from 244,900 tons in 
March to 282,857 tons in April, while exports declined 
from 312,200 tons to 301,027 in April. 

Belgian iron and steel makers report numerous in- 
quiries but few orders. The markets are stabilizing. 
Orders for rails for London underground, and Ireland 
railroads are reported placed with Belgian mills. A 
new tubeworks has been established in that country. 
Paris reports markets dull, prices easier, and exports 
decreasing. 


British Prices Settle After Welsh Tin Break 





Office of Iron TraDE REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., May 17.— 





Sterling $4.85 


to follow. The continental market is 
weak, Belgian steel plates being quot- 
ed at £7 6s 3d ($35.46) f.o.b. Ant- 








B Prices are gradually settling 
following the breakup of the 

steel association. One impor- 
tant effect is that on the Northeast 
Coast makers of plates have now re- 
duced their price to home consumers 
to the export level which for some 
time has been £8 10s ($41.22), this 
figure now being the recognized price 
to British and foreign consumers. For 
the present Scotland is retaining the 
difference of 7s 6d ($1.81). The dis- 


tically 
business. 


advantage under which the Midlands 
has continued for some time still per- 
sists, Birmingham engineers being un- 
able to get their plates under £9 7s 
6d ($47.90), a disparity which prac- 
cuts them out of all export 
For general production an- 
gles are quoted at £8 10s ($41.22), 
but the North East Coast 
ually coming to the £8 7s 6d ($43.05) 
basis and other districts are expected 


werp, a reduction of 1s 3d ($0.30) 
on the week, and steel joists are of- 
fered at £5 8s ($26.19) against £5 

The pig iron market shows a little 
improvement at Middlesbrough this 
week. No. 3 G. M. B. continues at 
£3 17s ($18.66) but makers are pre- 
pared to shade this figure to the ex- 
tent of about 1s ($0.24). Scotland 
has bought rather more iron from the 
Cleveland district. Midland pig irons 

(Concluded on Page 1366) 


is grad- 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, May 18 


on Tons 
K. Ports 


Metric Tons 
~hannel Ports 


Belgium and German 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 


Channel Ports 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £sd Francs Francs £sd 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00 $18.23 3 15 O* $17.42 335 $17.64 350 $20.17 4 30 
Basic is:23 3 aS 0 yt raz a Fey 23.69 4 7 6 *Middlesbrough; Scotch 
Basic-bessemer.. 21.26 4 6T 17.16 7 . 88 20.17 4 30 ee ag 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05. 19.68 4 10 22/36 430 ais 24.30 § 0.0 foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
mer; (2) Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL sels vile or 485 $24.95 495 $25.52 5 0 export furnace coke £0 148 6d 
ao reo a be pba. 8 0" 30.3 6 5 Per. ce 55 22 95 25.52 5 ($3.44) f. ob F 
37 9 100 31.72 610 = 31.75 630 31.59 6100 : ee ne 
po haa cous 46.37 , , : ; nese £15 108 Od ($75.33) 
f.o.b. The equivalent prices in 
Standard rails...... $40.10 8 50 $24.70 475 $26.46 525 $30.13 6 40 . ; } 
abtat bare, 1.74¢ 8 00 1. 24c 525 1.24¢ 540 1.38 6 §Q ‘American currency are in dollars 
Structural shapes. . 1.74c 8 00 1.18c 500 1.20c 525 1.2lc 5100 _ per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank 1.84c 8 100 1. 50c 635 1.Ste 660 1.54c 7 00 finished steel and rails; finished 
Sheets, black, 24 gage. 2.50c 11 10 0 2.83c 1,200 2.52 1,100 3.08¢ 13 100 greet ig quoted in cents per 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, pictoaaaees 3.58 16 10 0 4.1lc 1,740 4.98c¢ 2,175 3.75¢ 17 00 2 : P 
Bands and strips......... 2.39¢ 11 00 1. 60c 680 1. 60c 700 1.76c 8 OQ pound and tin plate in dollars 
Plain wire, base 2 a + 0 0 2. 15c ,; +t I. 77¢ onae 1. ee . ; ° per box. British quotations are 
Galvanized w ¢e, base 3. 04c 00 2. 86c oa 2.35¢ 025 .20¢ . EES! : 
Wire nails, ae 3.15¢ 14 10 0 2.36c —-1,000 1.89¢ 825 2 86c 13 00 {0F basic open-hearth steel; 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds eT $ 4.98 1 06 $ 6.80 es French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
D ) eee tA F i I ; R i Renten and German are for basic- 
omestic Prices peste or Furnace—Last Reportec Sinstn boise anal 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Sil n2.50 3.00 $18 a7 3166 $17.94 345(2) $1 89 355 $20 7 90 
Basic pig iron. , 18.71 3; 379 17. 16 330(1) 16.88 335 22.43 97.50 
Furnace coke..... 3.58 0149 7.38 142 6.80 135 5.52 24 
Billets. . . 6:36 -6 39 23 40 450 24.95 495 27.60 120 
Standard rails 1.84c 8 10 0 1.25¢ 530 1.37c 600 1.48c 142 
Merchant bars 1.79c 8 3 @ lL. zoe 545 1.23¢ 535 1.39¢ 133 
Shapes... 1.74c 8 O00 1.18¢ 500 1.20c 525 1.34c 128 
Plates, ship, bridge and tan 1.93c 8 176 1.75c¢ 740 1. 53¢ 670 1.46c 140 
Sheets, black, 24 gage ; 2.55¢ 11 15 0 2. 86c 1,210 2.58c¢ 1,125 2.87¢ 275 
heets. galvanized 24 gage, corrug ated.. 3.58¢ 16 10 0 4.13c 1,750 5.10c 2,225 4.17<¢ 400 
Plain wire 2.39c 11 OO 2.08c 880 1.95c 850 1.93c 185 
Bands and Strips 2.50c 11 10 0 1.65c 700 1. 66c 725 1.72c 165 
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Machinery 


Spotted Market Still Prevails—Buying Bet- 
ter in East But General Improvement Is 
Developing Slowly 








EMAND for machine tools in a few district 
shows slight improvement but general bet- 
terment of the market is slow in developing. 
While New York and Boston dealers are encouraged 


with better inquiries and 


middle west and Pacific coast districts are finding 
business. 


little satisfaction in current 


orders for export were received during the past 


New York, May 19.—A list of more 
than 20 miscellaneous machines for 
the Philadelphia plant of the General 


Electric Co. features the local ma- 
chine tool market. The list includes 
a miller, a shaper and lathes. Fur- 


ther inquiries have been issued by the 
Atlantic Coast Line, including an 18- 
foot roll, 48-inch car wheel borer, a 
rotary shear, 32-inch shaper and a 
vertical milling machine. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio is expected to be a 
buyer for shops to be erected at Rus- 
sell, Ky. Action on the Lackawanna 
list is expected in a few days. The 
market still remains spotty. Few 
sellers are able to report better sales. 
Placing of six locomotive cranes 
by the New York Central features 
an otherwise slow crane market. For 
more than a month business has 
lagged. 
Boston, 
tool inquiry 
try and from 


machine 


May 19.—Better 
indus- 


from the textile 
manufacturers of tex- 
tile machinery is reported, but ac- 
tual sales of the past week have 
been few. Leading dealers in Boston 
find sales in May to date below the 
total for the same period in April. 
The Beverly, Mass., high school placed 
contracts for 15 or 18 metalworking 
tools out of a list of 25 items. The 
Keene, N. H., high school bought 
five lathes ranging from 12 to 16- 
inch. Machine tool manufacturers it 


Crane Orders Placed 


Six locomotive cranes for the New York Cen- 











tral: divided equally between Industrial 
Works and Brown Hoisting Machinery C 
a seventh crane is to be placed short 

Four 5-ton cargo cranes for the Federal 
building ( Kearney, N. J for 
tion on ships, to the Brown H t 
chinery Co 

Four 1%-ton electric traveling crane art d one 
5-ton electric crane, 60-foot span or the 
Coney Island hops f the Brooklyn-Mar 
hattan Transit (C« New York Alfr 
Box & Co further lists expected at 

Three 3-ton l-motor cranes oot 6-incl 
span, for the Hall Planetary Thread Mi 
ing Machine C<« Philadelphia, te Ifred 
Box & C 

Two 50-ton. 38-foot span, handpower crane 
for the Pacific Gas & FE ie Co ar 
Francisco, for tic Antioch and 
Cottonwood Iror Works 

Two 25-tor l for Southern 
Pacific Ce >» Industr 
Works 

Among singk rdet placed re 5 0- fe 
handling bridee cranes equipped with 2-ton 


buckets, for Curran & Burton, Providence 
Rrown Hoisting Machinery Co 
70-foot for Build- 


} tri = an 
electric crane span 


sales, 


week but this 
quiry by the 


ing figured. 
the 


sellers in 


A few of the market 


machines. 


the district generally are more cheer- 
ful over the prospect than in many 
weeks. A Worcester tool manufac- 
turer has recently adopted a two-shift 
operation. 

Used tool demand is steady. Prices 
of used equipment seem to have soft- 
ened. 

Pittsburgh, May 19.—Machine tool 
and equipment lists are rare and sell- 
ing activity is limited. Revival 
of some of the older projects 
occurred last week. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. bought a milling 


machine and one or two small items 
on its list for East Pittsburgh. Kop- 
pers Co. order is expected to ma- 
terialize this week for Detroit. 
Used machinery buying is’ spas 


modic, confined usually to single tool 
installations. 

The crane market is 

Cleveland, May 19. lack 
of business reported by ma- 
chine tool interests the market showed 
improvement during the past week. 
Inquiries continue to appear in quan- 
tity. National Acme Co. reports much 
better business, larger orders being 
more frequent. This company last 
week booked 15 machines for a com- 
pany in the South. Export business 
also is better. New York Central is 
inquiring for a 500-ton wheel press 
for its shops at Gibson, Ind., and the 
Pennsylvania for two tools for Colum- 


inactive. 
Despite 
sevel al 





( Philadelphia plant for the Gen- 
Fl ic ( to an ea builder 
1 Inc crar ‘ + hoon 
Warner Sand C I vn, Pa 
> ) Church e« N 
Y 5-ton overt 1 travel crane f 
I t Sound Lig & Power ( Seattle 
wi Co 5-tor ri rol 
I f Sar Mfg. ¢ Richr 
( to Cycloy Iron Worl 
era for El al R r & I ! 
Co., San Frar o, to ¢ I 
Wor 2 ’ nel I beam handp 
crane r departm f rior, reclan 
I rea Der r ( ] Tr Wor 
ra wi r | + 
\ Car Co c ( 
Ir W 1 ¢ rhea 
F ‘ hy 95 + fey x + ] 
| Cx Lore 0 } i , 
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TI ne . Bu 
+; » ¢) American Loc 
tiv Co 20 , >t Ne York the 
eranes are for I i, Va., Dunkir N 
Y 1 hene Ae 
Two crane il for Pittsburgh Pip 
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business 
General 
features pending business. 


and 
Crane sales are light. 


remains sub-normal. In- 
Electric Co. at New York 
Few large lists are be- 


Used tool buying continues of fairly steady pro- 
portions but prices reflect the unsettled condition 


are easy on most types of 


bus. Automotive interests in the De- 
troit territory are much more active. 


Cincinnati, May 19.—Builders of 
machine tools with few exceptions 
report little business. Inquiries are 


searce and involve single installations 


for the most part. Sales are of the 
same character. The Cincinnati 
Planer Co. reports the sale of a 48- 
inch planer to the American Can 


Co. for its Cincinnati plant and a 36- 
inch machine to the Inland Steel Co. 
for Milwaukee. Some local plants are 


not operating on as large a scale 
as a month ago, but a few have in- 
creased production slightly. Several 


orders for export were booked here 


last week, mostly for single units. 
Chicago, May 19.—Sentiment among 
machine tool sellers continue to im- 


prove although actual business closed 
is not large. The Illinois Central rail- 
road is expected by the end of this 
week to have placed its small lots for 
the new Markham yards Chicago, as 
well as the larger items. Dealers be- 
lieve the Santa Fe and the Burlington 
lists will be closed soon. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad is in- 
quiring for a journal truing lathe, in- 
cluding a 25-horse power motor. The 
Santa Fe railroad has issued an in- 
quiry for a heavy duty planer, 48 x 
18-inches x 12-feet. Single tool sales 
predominate in this market. Sales of 
used equipment are fair. 














gz & Equipment Co., Pittsburgh: bids com- 
ec 
I cra r rea of yar docks 
r tion at San Diego, Calif.; Spec. 
] bids in June 10. 
Amor : e installations pending are: one 
each 125-ton t 100-ton bridge and 25- 
overhead for the West Penn Pow- 
( I 
r i r ‘ 
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: é 
Y 7 
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ele he 
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proposed 
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\ bid ed 7 over- 
} ; ive] er Mer ation 
ric Mer ( r Exchec lam ; 
is Jur aed ‘ motor } crane for 
Pacific Gas & FElectrie Co substation I, 
Oakland, Calif.: bids it 








rade Commissioners Disagree 


Minority Members Issue Statement Attacking Rules of Procedure Against Publicity, 


as Adopted by Majority 


Latter Reply with Claim That Former 


Do Not Understand Board’s Regulations 


ASHINGTON, May 19.—Two 

members of the federal trade 

commission, comprising the 
Democratic membership, have come 
out in open assault on the new rules 
of procedure set up by the majority 
some time ago to curb publicity in 
the handling of cases against business 
firms cited by the commission and to 
eliminate some of the costly proceed- 
ings. 

These two members are Commis- 
sioner John F. Nugent, former Demo- 
cratic senator from Colorado, and the 
former chairman Huston Thompson, 
both of whom were appointed by Pres- 
ident Wilson. In a dissent by Com- 
missioner Nugent, concurred in by 
Commissioner Thompson, the major- 
ity’s new policy is attacked severely. 

They append to the dissent a sum- 
mary of the commission’s record since 
its organization in 1916, intended to 
show that the commission had received 
8661 complaints from business men 
and others charging violation of the 
law by some business firm. “After 
preliminary inquiry, 3671 applications 
for complaint were docketed formally 
without publicity being given and 
the remainder of the applications were 
dismissed without any publicity,” says 
Commissioner Nugent’s statement. “Of 
the 3671 applications docketed, 2703 
were dismissed after complete investi- 
gation and without publicity, and for- 


mal complaints were issued and served 


on respondents named in 968 eases 
and the fact made public. Of said 
formal complaints, 298 were dis- 


missed after trial or otherwise.” 


— 


The dissent of the two members 


condemns the board of review, which 
passes upon all proposed _ investiga- 
tions, gives an informal hearing to the 
suspected party. and recommends to 
the commission that either the case 


be dropped or a complaint issued. 

“The rule recently adopted by vote 
of Chairman Van Fleet and Commis- 
sioners Hunt and Humphrey,” says 
Commissioner Nugent, “provides for 
the dismissal of applications for com- 
plaint on stipulation. It goes further, 
however. and provides that cases may 
be so dismissed after formal complaint 
has been issued. 

“Fully 90 per cent of the complaints 
received by the commission under sec- 
tion 5 are from business men who are 
competitors of the proposed respond- 


ents, and such organizations as the 
Better Business bureau, the vigilance 
committee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, the American 
Fair Trade league and the unfair 
competition bureau of the paint and 
varnish industry. Under the law the 
commission can proceed only when 
an unfair method of competition is 
practiced and the public interest in- 
volved. It is perfectly plain that 
in the enactment of the statute, the 
congress intended to consider’ the 
rights of competitors as well as the 
interests of the people.” 

In memoranda on the dissent of 
Commissioner Nugent, Commissioner 
W. E. Humphrey, representing the ma- 
jority view, comments as follows: 


“The minority of the commission 
seems to take seriously its duty to in- 
form the public of the recent changes 
in rules, as demonstrated by the 
amount of publicity that they have 
given out upon the matter. The ma- 
jority is glad to have the minority 
give out such publicity, regardless of 
whether their opinions coincide with 
the majority or not. 

“We believe that the public should 
be fully informed as to these changes. 
Such changes have met with practical- 
ly universal approval. The only pro- 
test so far has come from those who 
preach the doctrine that there is no 
honesty in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of this country. 

“Commissioner Nugent, in his mem- 
orandum of May 18, inadvertently 
omitted one of the rules of the com- 
mission, and unintentionally stated 
that changes had been made that in 
reality were not made. The majority 
feels that public attention should be 
called to these omissions. The princi- 
pal objection that Commissioner Nu- 
gent appears to have, as shown by his 
memorandum, is that under the new 
rules the commission wishes to stipu- 
late with crookedness and fraud and 
dishonesty. 

“He claims that there should be no 
stipulation in such cases. The major- 
ity emphatically agrees with Commis- 
sioner Nugent upon this proposition 
and for that reason the commission, 
by the votes of Commissioners Van 
Fleet, Hunt and Humphrey adopted a 
rule, March 17, 1925, as follows: 

“ ‘But when the very business it- 
self of the proposed respondent is 
fraudulent, it may well be considered 
| the commission that the protec- 
tion of the public demands that the 
ecular procedure by complaint and 
erder shall prevail. Indeed there are 
< where that is the only 
eonrse which would be of any value at 
“VI \s for instance the so-called 
Rlue Sky cases and all such where 
the business itself is inherently fraud- 
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ulent or where a business of a legiti- 
mate nature is conducted in such a 
fraudulent manner that the commis- 
sion is warranted in the belief that 
no agreement made with the proposed 
respondent will be kept by him.’ ” 


Form Holding Company 


The McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, 
has organized a holding company 
known as the McKinney Steel Hold- 
ing Co., through which preferred stock 
will be issued and offered to the pub- 
lic. The new company is a Delaware 
corporation capitalized at $7,500,000 
of 6 per cent preferred stock and 
10,000 shares of common stock. The 
cempany will control the property of 
the McKinney Steel Co. and it will 
also have authority to direct and con- 
sumate negotiations in any merger or 
consolidation which may later develop. 





Pig Iron More Active 


(Concluded from Page 1340) 


to a local wheelmaker. An _ Illinois 
specialty maker is inquiring for 1000 
to 1500 tons of foundry iron for third 
quarter. 

New York, May 19.—Activity in pig 
iron increased in the past week. The 
Central Foundry Co. purchased about 
5000 tons for several plants. The 
H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass. 
placed 5000 to 8000 tons. Two large 
malleable castings concerns bought 
considerable. Numerous smaller ton- 
nages are noted. The total closed in 
this immediate territory was 15,000 to 
20,000 tons. New inquiries here total 
6000 to 8000 tons, including about 2000 
tons for the General Electric Co. It 
is understood this company’s inquiries 
for various plants total around 20,000 
tons. Eastern Pennsylvania iron is 
$20 to $21, base furnace, or about 50 
cents lower. It is reported as low as 
$18, Buffalo has been done. Sub- 
stantially 1000 tons of foreign found- 
ry iron was sold in the past week. The 
Colonial furnace, Riddlesburg, Pa., has 
been banked indefinitely. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 18.—Re- 
ports are current that lower quota- 
tions on pig iron are imminent. 
Whether quantity business would re- 
sult on a $2 break, as reported, is yet 
to be shown. Consumers’ stocks are 
beginning to run low, and furnace 
interests are being asked to make 
concessions to stimulate buying. The 
melt in this district shows little 
change. 


Arthur W. Berry has been appoint- 
ed receiver for the Fairbanks Steam 
Shovel Co., Marion, O. He is secretary 
and general manager of the Marion 
County Telephone Co. 
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EORGE SMART, for 15 years identified with the 

direction of the editorial policies of IRON TRADE 

REVIEW and for 12 years its editor-in-chief, died 
unexpectedly at his home in Forest Hills, L. I, May 
16. Mr. Smart’s period of editorship of IRON TRADE RE 
VIEW covered the period of 1905 to 1917. For the pas 
eight years he had been one of the directing editors of 
the Iron Age. 

Mr. Smart’s death followed a week’s illness, 
ginning with an indisposition not considered alarming at 
the time, rapidly passed from stage despite 
heroic medical treatment. The 
erysipelas with attendant complications. 

In the death of Mr. Smart the field of business paper 
publishing has suffered the loss of its second outstanding 
figure withinma few weeks. Following so closely upon the 
death of A. O. Backert, April 24, it presents a distressing 
parallel. For 


which, be- 


stage to 
ascribed to 


His age was 62. 


cause is 


many years Mr. 
Smart and Mr. 
Backert were in- 
timately associat- 
ed in the editori- 
al management of 
the same publica- 
tion, IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, the for- 
mer as editor and 
the latter as en- 
gineering editor. 
Both contributed 
leadership tothe 
elevation of the 
things that com- 
manded their tal- 
ents. Both at- 
tained national 
prominence by 
their work. Both 
stamped their 
personality deep- 
ly upon the 
fabric of indust- 
rial publishing. 

Mr. Smart 
proved the power 
of personality in 
journalism. Pos- 
sessing rare 
qualities of char- 


acter, a finely 
trained mind, ex- 
ceptional abili- 
ty as a writer 


and devotion to 
high standards of 
conduct, both 
business and pri- 
vate, he won 
enduring friend- 
Iron TRADI 
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editor he had a 
high conception of his opportunities and his responsibilities 


ships and firm confidences. As an 
for helpful service and intelligent guidance to those lines 
of business effort to which his publication was directed. 
He gave to his paper the impress of a staunch integrity 
and a liberal independence. Labor problems in industry 
especially claimed his active interest. 

Through the principles he pursued he aided materially 
market reporting to its 
present reliability. One of his 
most notable contributions to iron and steel journalism 
was his origination in 1909 of the Daily Iron Trade Re- 
Daily Metal Trade. He gave great 
attention in its early years to establishing this paper. 

Of his life and work, A. I. Findley, editor-in-chief of 
the Jron Age, pays this tribute: 


in developing iron and_ steel 


extensive scope and 


view, now the 


George Smart’s contribution to iron trade journalism will 
find larger appre- 
ciation with the 
passing of time. 
His friendship 
and encourage- 
ment have meant 
much to. the 
young men in 
editorial work. 
He had a genius 
for friendship, 
and loyalty was 
one of the chief 
of his endow- 
ments. He put 
first things first 
and_ recognized 
to an unusual 
degree a man’s 
obligation to his 
church, his col- 
lege, his fra- 
ternity and his 
community. In 
his iron market 
work he was fair 
to buyer and to 
seller and car- 
ried into it the 


same integrity 
and high appre- 
ciation of his 


resp onsibilities 
that marked ev- 
ery relation of 
his life. His as- 
ciates feel 
keenly the sever- 
ance of an in- 
spiring comrade- 
ship. We shall 
not soon see his 
like in all that 
makes life worth 
while. 

Mr. Smart was 
bern in Chilli- 
cothe, O., Nov. 11, 
1863. Graduat- 


(Concluded on 
Page 1367) 
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Applies Science To Marketing 


Taylor Society at Ann Arbor Takes Up Management Problems of Automobile 


Industry— 


Urges Shifting of Executive Attention To Distribution— 


Seek Improvement in Office Efficiency 


HETHER intentional or accidental, the 
W ercetine of the Taylor society held at Ann 

Arbor, Mich., Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day of last week under the auspices of the University 
of Michigan resulted in the discussion of management 
problems along broader and perhaps more directly 
practical lines than has been the rule in past meet- 
ings of the society. In at least two of the six ses- 
sions, programs that doubtless had been planned to 
bring out ideas on means of scientific approach to 
definite industrial problems turned out to be dis- 
cussions of the problems themselves. 

Whether or not this was desirable depends on one’s 
viewpoint. At any rate, there was no lack of en- 
thusiasm in the two sessions devoted to the auto- 
motive industry. The burden of discussion seemed to 
prove that new motor car models should be brought 
out when improvements necessitated them, irrespective 
of date; that quality, quantity and economy should 
be the factors determining the question of whether 


and that it devolves upon the industry to parallel in 
distribution in the next five years the progress made 
in production economies in the past five years. 

The session most closely conforming to Taylor 
society standards was that on industrial psychology, 
in which Prof. C. S. Yoakum spoke on experimental 
psychology in personnel problems. He plead for 
greater co-operation between industry and research 
workers in industrial psychology. In another typical 
session, W. H. Leffingwell pointed to the great op- 
portunity for improvement in office management, 
stating the average office is only 50 per cent efficient. 

Other sessions were held on the management prob- 
lem from the viewpoint of the banker-investor and the 
daily problems of a manager’s office, a discussion for 
students of management. 

The meetings, which were held in the Michigan 
Union building, were well attended. A dinner for 
members and guests was held Friday evening and 
special testing equipment at the university was in- 











an automobile builder should make or buy accessories; 


spected. 


Air Views on Parts Production and Yearly Models 


“what is the Taylor society?”, the 

foreword to the program of the 
Ann Arbor meeting reads in part as 
follows: “The Taylor society is an 
organization interested in as- 
certaining and promoting those ad- 
ministrative policies and methods of 
management necessary to meet chang- 
ing industrial conditions. .. .” 

From the standpoint of many execu- 
tives present, the sessions most close- 
ly satisfying the foregoing state- 
ment of purpose were those held Fri- 
day afternoon and evening which were 
devoted to problems of the automobile 
industry. The questions of yearly 
models, production of accessories and 
marketing were discussed freely and 
rather definite conclusions were drawn. 

H. H. Rice, assistant to the presi- 
dent, General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
presided at the afternoon meeting. 
After a brief summary of conditions 
in the automobile industry by the 
chairman, T. J. Litle Jr., chief en- 
gineer, Lincoln division, Ford Mo- 
tor Co., Detroit, presented a paper on 
the frequency of change of model. He 
introduced the subject by stating that 
in merchandising many manufactured 
products, it has long been the practice 
to stimulate sales by frequent changes 
in design or style. He instanced the 
six changes per year in France and 


L ANSWER to the question, 


four in America in millinery and 
similar seasonal changes in _haber- 
dashery. 

In the automobile industry, he de- 
clared, most changes are made in or- 
der to keep pace with the rapid engi- 
neering developments. However, he 
said, it has become almost a universal 
policy to change automobile models 
every 12 months. In arguing against 
this policy, Mr. Litle stressed the 
burden imposed by annual changes on 
the engineering staff. 

“When the management decides it 
must have a new automobile by the 
first of January,” he said, “a great 
burden is suddenly placed on the engi- 
neering department. The boards are 
swept clean and the new design is 
started with a rush. Sometimes only 
¢ few months elapse between the lay- 
ing down of the design on the board 
and the production of the first model. 
An attempt usually is made to keep 
the work secret, which greatly hamp- 
ens the proper testing of the power 
plant and chassis in any but expert 
hands.” Continuing, he said: 


“The shrewdest engineer cannot but 
help to make many mistakes in this 
tectie rush for production, but the in- 
dustry has become so accustomed to 
the making of mistakes that it takes 
them as a matter of course. And, 
knowing that the mistakes will be cor- 
rected later, they have gotten away 
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from acknowledging a corrected mis- 
take and now always call it an im- 
provement. In fact, improvements of 
this character make it easier to cre- 
ate another model in the following 
year. 

“Another great difficulty encoun- 
tered in the hectic rush for the yearly 
model is that invariably plans are 
switched at the last minute, due to 
some brilliant inspiration sprouted in 
the mind of some executive which 
proves a knock-out in the coming ad- 
vertising campaign. That usually re- 
sults in operating the engineering de- 
partment on night shifts in the hot 
weather. 

From these and other arguments, 
Mr. Litle went back to his first state- 
ment that it is essential that the man- 
ufacturer keep his product up-to-date, 
and then declared serious attempts 
should be made to perpetuate a funda- 
mentally good design over a_ period 
of several years. In urging an endur- 
ing design, he said, he is in favor of 
constant betterment. 

In opening the discussion, Mr. Rice 
told astory credited to C. F. Kettering, 
head of the research laboratories of 
the General Motors Co., who at one 
time was with the National Cash 
Register Co. The register companies 
had so completely saturated the 
saloons of the country with cash 
registers that a sales conference was 
called to consider the problem. The 
cutcome was that the engineers as- 
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sumed the burden, found that a regis- 
ter that could be operated with one 
hand would be a boon to bartenders, 
and perfected a machine with this 
characteristic. The new register was 
manifestly so much better than the 
cold ones that saloonkeepers immediate- 
ly bought them, discarding their old 
ones. This solved the sales problem 
in the saloon business. 

Mr. Rice said that in most cases 
new models have been demanded be- 
cause the engineers have developed 
something better than existed in cur 
rent models. He declared there is 
no economic loss in discarding an 
old machine if it is replaced by one 
that is superior in design and con- 
struction. Moreover, he said, the dis- 
carded car is not withdrawn from 
service; it is merely 
He also spoke against 


transferred to 
another owner. 
the policy of trying to make new 
improvements interchangeable with 
old models. 
ficiently stabilized to warrant strict 
interchangeability, he said. x a 
change is desirable, make it, he urged, 
and added that all cars are obsoleted 
by improvements. 

Professor C. E. Griffin, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., spoke 
of the saturation point, defining it as 
the point when the bulk of sales rep- 
replacements. To show how 
approach- 


Designs are not yet suf- 


resent 
rapidly this condition is 
ing, he cited statistics to the effect 
that the percentage of cars eliminated 
to annual production was 17.7 in 1918, 
87 in 1922 and 48 per cent in 1924. 
Professor Griffin declared that it is 
possible to stimulate sales by chang- 
ing models, but that this wi: offer 


increasing difficulties in tl future. 


He warned automobile builders of the 
danger of carrying the yearly model 
policy too far. 

E. J. Poag, Buick Motor Co., Flint, 


Mich., presented numerous’ charts 
howing conditions in the automobile 
industry. He predicted that in 1927 
20 manufacturers would make 95 


per cent of the cars produced in 
‘merica. He declared the automebil 
industry still is too young to say that 
vearly models are wrong. 
John Younger, editor, Automotive 
Abstracts, Cleveland, said new models 
should be brought out when needed, re- 
rardless of the calendar. The life of 
cars built today is longer than that of 


colder cars, he declared. 
Question of Accessories 


J. H. Marks, purchasing 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, pre- 
sented a paper, “Should Automobile 
Manufacturers Make Their Own Ac- 


agent, 


cessories?”’ He declared this question 
resolves itself into the problem of 
whether it is more economical to buy 
cr to make. He 
in two groups: 
which have grown to be considered 
part of a car, such as head lamps, 


lassified accessories 


P 
First, the essentials 


speedometers, batteries, starters, wind- 
shields, ete. Second, the nonessentials, 
which as yet are generally considered 
“extras,” including mirrors, motomet- 
ers, bumpers, etc. 

There is still a third group, which 
ure essential parts rather than acces- 
sories, but which are made in plants 
independent of the automobile indus- 
try. Coil and main springs, roller 

bearings, etc, fall in this 
Most of these products, he 
before the 


and ball 
group. 
said, were manufactured 





automobile was developed, and natur. 
ally they are now and probably al. 
made in_ independent 
specialized plants. 

Mr. Marks then reviewed the re. 
markable strides made in developing 
starting, lighting and ignition sys. 
tems and declared no one automobile 
builder could have borne the financial] 
Only by 
spreading the cost of research and 
development over a large distribution 


ways will be 


burden of this development. 


could such work be supported, he said, 
In conclusion, he declared the ques- 
tion of accessories production is one 
for each motor car builder to decide 
for himself. Unless he has an outlet 
for an exceptionally large quantity of 
parts and is therefore able to distri- 
bute the development costs over a 
large volume, he had better allow 
he production of accessories to re- 
main in the hands of specialists. 
In discussing this paper, Mr. Rice 
joined with Mr. Marks in saying that 
economy, quality and quantity are the 
ceciding factors. F. C. Shafer, Pem- 
berthy Injector Co., Detroit, declared 
it seemed impossible for a ear builder 
to give the detailed attention neces- 
sary in developing a specialty. John 
Younger stated that in his opinion, 
the trend is toward making all the 
parts of an automobile under one roof. 
N. D. Sheidle, Automotive Industries, 
New York, said he believed this ap- 
parent trend is due to the desire of 
builders to absorb idle plant capacity 
rather than to an attempt to engage 
in the accessory business. He said the 
best illustration of the situation is the 
reported assertion that the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. is the largest buyer of parts 
in spite of its far reaching activities. 


Cutting Distribution Cost Is Task of Industry 


HAT distribution rather than 

production is the problem fac- 

ing the automobile industry was 
the keynote of the meeting held Fri- 
day evening. James Inglis, president 
American Blower Co., Detroit, pre- 
sided. 

James A. Collins, merchandising di- 
rector Chilton Journal Co., 
Philadelphia, presented a clear cut 
picture of the present status of the 
declared 


Class 


automotive industry, and 
that after passing through the stages 
of experiment it now is entering the 
era of stabilization. During the past 
five years, he said, production costs 
were reduced, thereby bringing auto- 
mobiles within the reach of many new 
users. Nine and one-half million new 
buyers were developed in that _pe- 
riod. In the next five years, he 
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warned, distribution costS must like- 
wise be pared. 

Mr. Collins exhibited interesting 
charts, showing among other things, 
the importance of the dealer organ- 
izations to the automobile industry. 
From 32,245 in 1920, the number of 
car dealers increased to 48,151 in 1925, 
an increase of 45 per cent. This 
growth, however, was attended by a 
high mortality, it being 13 per cent 
in 1920, 21 in 1921, 25 in 1922, 26 
in 1923 and 21 per cent in 1924. It 
is significant the highest mortality 
was in the year of highest car pro- 
duction. This mortality placed a tre- 
mendous burden on the builders be- 
cause of the cost of replacing defunct 
sales units. 

Mr. Collins showed the results of a 


survey on the used car _ situation. 
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Twenty-five dealers in the East re- 
ported 5123 new cars sold to 4349 
used cars sold. In the Middle West 
50 dealers reported 10,850 new cars 
and 13,208 used cars sold. Experience 
of dealers, Mr. Collins said, is that 
these used car sales represent a loss. 
One dealer had to sell 260 new cars 
to make up for his losses on used 
cars in a year. 

In conclusion Mr. Collins pointed 
out that management’s greatest task 
in the next period of development 
will be to establish closer contact with 
retail selling organizations and to 
make factory direction a real influ- 
ence in building future sales. 

H. M. Jewett, president Paige-De- 
troit Motor Car Co., Detroit, pre- 
sented a paper on tendencies affect- 
ing methods of management in the 


' 
| 























automobile industry. He traced the 
remarkable growth of the industry, 
and pointed to the early mistake of 
calling automobiles “pleasure cars.” 
Economical transportation, he _ de- 
clared, spells the success of the Amer- 
ican automobile. 

He spoke of American supremacy 
in the export market and declared 
that the tariff wall recently erected 
against foreign cars by England will 
be ineffectual against American auto- 
mobile importation. 

Mr. Jewett then declared that 75 per 
cent of administrative brains have 
been put into manufacturing. “To- 
day, however,” he said, “the wise ones 
are more equally dividing the brains 
between sales and 
As you more closely 


of management 
manufacturing. 


approach a buyers’ market, this will 
be more. in evidence.” 

Mr. Jewett then described an 
accounting system he developed for 
his dealers. This, together with a 
strict account of car registration, will 
enable a manufacturer to determine 
at all times the quality of his dealer 
‘representation. 

In opening the discussion of the 
two pavers, Mr. Inglis stated that the 
problem of distribution is not patent 
to the automobile industry but is de- 
manding the attention of all manufac- 
turers. O. E. Hunt, Chevrolet Motor 
Co., Detroit, while agreeing that dis- 
tribution warrants more attention 
than it has received, warned that pro- 
duction has not yet been developed 
to the highest point of perfection. 


Many engineering problems are still 
unsolved, he said. 

Percy D. Brown, Corona Typewriter 
Co., Groton, N. Y., raised a question 
as to the engineering and scientific 
approach to better distribution. He 
gave a graphic account of the waste- 
ful methods of management now em- 
ployed, stating that improper co-or- 
dination between sales and production 
activities is largely responsible. 

Mr. Jewett declared that the trend 
is clearly toward more direct con- 
tact with more intensive super- 
vision and smaller sales units. He 
decried the fact that while an engi- 
neer has a choice of scores of schools 
giving courses in production there is 
not one nationally recognized school 
of sales management. 


Office Management Is at Low Point ot Efficiency 


HAT offices are in a_surpris- 
ing low state of efficiency was 
indicated by W. H. Leffingwell, 


president Leffingwell-Ream Co., New 
York, in a paper on office manage- 
ment Friday morning. Office forces 
have expanded more rapidly than 
the operating departments and less 
care has been devoted to planning 
office work than in the case of fac- 
tory production. The result is that 
the average office is only about 50 
per cent efficient. 

To support this statement Mr. Lef- 
fingwell reported the results of two 
years’ experience in rating a large 
number of offices ranging in size from 
18 to 1000 employes. The average 
rating varied from 96 per cent in the 
use of office machinery down to 53.8 
per cent on personnel. Intercommuni- 
cation, equipment, forms, filing, cor- 
respondence, salary standards, control 
of output and routine and methods 
were factors in which the average 
rating exceeded 75 per cent. Clerical 
output, which depends on all of these 
factors, as well as others showed an 
rating of 48.5 per cent. 
division 


average 
Clerical output depends on 
of labor, number of interruptions and 
quantity performed. 

In conclusion Mr. Leffingwell said: 


“The three million clerks in this 
country probably receive an average 
wage of $4 per diem, which means 
a daily wage bill of $12,000,000. 
From the examinations we have made, 
I have no hesitancy in saying that 
the average office is not 50 per cent 
efficient, though I would not insist 
that all this loss is definitely recov- 
erable. If, however, modern manage- 
ment methods are applied to the of- 
fice and yield the same results that 
they have yielded in the factory— 
comparing the factory of today with 
that of 20 years ago—it is easily 


possible that half of this loss can be 
recovered, and this very conservative 
estimate means a saving of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 a day.” 


F. L. Rowland, Lincoln National 








Scientists Discuss 


Incentives 

4? SATURDAY’S session on 
7 industrial psychology many 
speakers declared that investiga- 
tors are ignoring the influence of 
incentives in studying workers. 
Money, according to one who 
spoke, is the greatest incentive, 
but, he warned, there are cases 
where the financial factor is nega- 
tive. 

For instance, he continued, a 
company employing a large num- 
ber of Mexicans attempted to in- 
crease the output of its workers 
by advancing wages. To the sur- 
prise of the management, the 
Mexicans responded to this wage 
boost by working only four days 
a week instead of five. Just when 
the company was about to cut 
their former level, a 
salesmen visited the 
town and sold the merchants a 
large supply of gaudily colored 
women’s dresses. The effect was 

During the next few 
every Mexican laborer 
worked faithfully throughout the 
five working days. 

The incentive was the wives’ 
desire for the dresses, but the 
story does not disprove the state- 
money will buy, is the greatest 
ment that money, or rather what 
single incentive. 
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wages to 
drygoods 


striking. 


weeks 





Life Insurance Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
stated that if executives would take 
office supervisors into their confidence 
as factory managers have done with 
foremen and other key men, the ef- 
ficiency of offices would be increased. 
He urged managers to place a mea- 
sure of accomplishment on the work 
of office employes so that efficiency 
could be determined. 


One of the most interesting ses- 
sions was that devoted to industrial 
psychology. C. S. Yoakum, profes- 
sor of personal management, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, presented a paper 
on experimental phychology in per- 
sonnel problems. He emphasized the 
need of permitting workers in re- 
search on this subject to attack the 
problem unhindered by commercial 
necessity for hurried results. 

Adelbert Ford, University of 
Michigan, suggested that companies 
not sufficiently large to support per- 
sonnel work properly combine with 
others in the conduct of a joint per- 
sonnel department in charge of an 
expert. In this way, smaller com- 
panies could share the benefits now 
limited to a few larger corporations, 
he said. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Mont- 
clair, N. J., discussed the variables 
encountered in any study of psychol- 
ogy and agreed with other speakers 
that too often the incentive is ig- 
nored. 

At a session held Thursday even- 
ing, H. I. Shepherd, vice president 
Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland, spoke 
on “A View of Industrial Manage- 
ment That Interests Both Engineer 
and Banker.” Mr. Shepherd stated 
that in business we are returning 
rapidly to the recognition of author- 
ity. 
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iscuss Sheet Steel Problems 


Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association Favors Movement to Direct 
Shipment of Sheet Metal By-Products into the Proper Channels— 
Status of Simplified Practice Presented 


NE of the outstanding and vital problems fac- 
ing manufacturers and distributors of sheet steel 
in this country is the successful distribution of 

galvanized wasters and seconds. Competition has 
contributed largely to the condition which exists in 
market circles today in connection with the sale and 
distribution of these mill by-products and only by 
mutual co-operation of producers and distributors can 
present practices be eliminated. The problem was the 
theme of many papers presented at the fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the metal branch of the National 
Hardware assocciation in Cleveland last week. Dis- 
cussion culminated in a motion to bring to the at- 
tention to sheet steel manufacturers five recommenda- 
tions for eliminating the evil of waster distribution 
as submitted by J. George Fuchs, representing met- 
ropolitan distributors. The recommendations are 
presented on page 12318-of this issue. 


Reports of sheet metal simplification programs were 
presented by the respective chairman of the boards of 
review covering sheet steel, tin plate and eaves trough 
and conductor pipe. The sheet steel board of review 
recommended the re-establishment of 27-gage standard 
galvanized in the schedule owing to the demand for 
this gage by cornice manufacturers. The tin plate 
board of review reported the schedule of simplified 
practice in being enforced. The eaves trough and con- 
ductor board of review reported the elimination of 
sizes and the list prices as revised are now in effect 
but that one large producer and distributor of eaves 
trough and conductor pipe is preventing general en- 
forcement of the recommendation to eliminate entirely 
the use of gages lighter than 28 for the manufac- 
ture of these commodities. Cincinnati was selected 
tentatively as the location for the next annual meet- 


ing. 


Urge Producers 


HAT the distribution of  gal- 

vanized wasters and seconds is 

a vital problem facing steel sheet 
manufacturers and distributors today 
was brought out at the meeting. The 
two-day session was opened by chair- 
man W. H. Donlevy, Carter, Donlevy 
& Co., Philadelphia, who, in reviewing 
conditions during the past year, stated 
that the attempt to advance prices 
met with resistance. Prices melted, 
he said, as well as profits but an or- 
derly process to balance consumption 
now is underway. Authorities whose 
judgment is considered sound, he con- 
tinued, look upon the present situation 
as a temporary affair. 

Fundamental factors in the business 
situation today overwhelmingly are 
favorable members of the Metal branch 
were told by C. J. Stark, vice presi- 
dent, Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland. 
Credit is easy, agriculture is the most 
prosperous in five years, building con- 
struction is at new peaks and the 
country’s purchasing power is high. 
Although volumes of trade are heavy, 
competition is sharp-edged, he stated. 
Hand-to-mouth buying has become an 
established trade custom because the 
supply of goods is ample. Buyers are 
not confronted by shortages of goods 
nor of generally soaring prices, con- 
sequently, they will not place orders 
far in advance of their needs, he con- 
tended. 

In discussing the “Sheet Steel Out 
look for the Balance of the Year” 
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and Distributors To Co-operate 


various sheet mill representatives 
viewed the situation with optimism. 
G. F. Ahlbrant, general manager sales, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., pointed out that an over- 
production of sheets and other com- 
modities existed and predicted that fu- 
ture conditions must show an upturn 
in prices. 

E. T. Sproull, salesmanager, Trum- 
bull Steel Co., Warren, O., directed at- 
tention to the problem facing the sheet 
industry, today namely, that of over- 
production and of getting prices to a 
level where manufacturers can make 
sheets at a profit. Present practices 
cannot continue, he stated. More ef- 
fort must be injected into the situa- 
tion or present business conditions will 
grow worse. The only possible hope 
of righting the present condition lies 





Officers Nominated 
MetTAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman 


W. H. Don tevy 
Carter, Donlevy & Co., Philadelphia 
F. O. SCHOEDINGER 


I O. Schoedinger, Columbus, O 
JOHN FOLLANSBEE 
Follansbee Brothers Co., Pittsburgh 


F. J. McNEIve 
W. F. Potts, Sons & Co., Inc. Philadelphia 
L. D. MERCER 
United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O 
G. F. AHLBRANDT 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O 
W. T. Ryan 
E. T. Saunder Co., Boston 
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in educating the public along sheet 
metal lines was the opinion of John 
Follansbee, vice president, Follansbee 
Brothers Co., Pittsburgh. C. F. Nie- 
mann, president, Parkersburg Iron & 
Steel Co., Parkersburg, Pa. emphasized 
the fact that jobbers and distributors 
are leaning heavily on their stocks and 
that the only remedy in his estimation 
is to stress distribution and not pro- 
duction. 

While jobbers are buying carefully 
an improvement is anticipated some- 
time in August or September accord- 
ing to the views expressed by R. L. 
Krichbaum, Superior Sheet Steel Co., 
Canton, O. The sheet industry is pass- 
ing through a bad _ condition, Lee 
Brueckel, Weirton Steel Co. pointed 
out but it is learning a costly lesson 
that prices can not be advanced be- 
fore the market is ready. That in- 
telligent selling is one of the most 
important tonics needed by the sheet 
industry today was advanced by Frank 
L. Rownd, in charge of sheet sales, 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. Put salesmen in the field 
who are familiar with the operating 
problems as well as with prices and 
extras and the practice of pulling down 
the market will disappear at a fast 
rate, he advised. 

In discussing the subject of “The 
Disposition of Seconds and Wasters” 
M. C. Summers, president, Thomas 
Sheet Steel Co., Niles, O. outlined 
what had been accomplished by sheet 
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steel executives at their third annuel 
meeting White Sulphur _ Springs, 
W. Va., May 4 to 7 in the way of 
stenciling all galvanized seconds as 
“seconds.” A resume of this 
ing was presented in the May 14 issue 
of IRON TRADE REVIEW, Page 1292. 
E. T. Sproull, managereof sales, Trum- 
bull Steel Co., Warren, O. pointed out 
that the production of seconds arising 
in the manufacture of galvanized 
sheets averages from 3 to 9 per cent 
and that good practice averages below 


meet- 


5 per cent. He stated there is a 
legitimate place for galvanized sec- 
onds. 


Approximately 25 per cent of all 
seconds produced go to manufacturers 
who can use them legitimately, ac- 
cording to Walter Carroll, vice presi- 
dent, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, and 





in his opinion all wasters and second; 
should be kept off the market with 
the exception of those which reach t i2 
channel represented by the 25 per cent. 
Following the discussion of 
and seconds by various mill represent- 
atives J. George Fuchs, Bruce & Cook, 
New York City presented a paper en- 
titled “The Evil of Galvanized 
onds from the Standpoint of the Dis- 
tributor.” This paper, which is pre- 
sented on page 1318 in this issue, re- 
sulted in considerable discussion. A 
unanimous vote enipowered the sec- 
retary of the metal branch, George 
A. Fernley, to forward a copy of the 
paper to every manufacturer of gal- 
vanized sheets in the country. 

Roy G. Harrison, Reeves Mfg. Co., 
Dover, O. in discussing the paper 
pointed out that large quantities of 


wasters 


Sec- 


second grade galvanized sheets are 
used in the fabrication of garbage cans 
and that if the sheets were stenciled 
with the word “Seconds” measuring 8 
inches high and 50 inches long, as 
proposed by Mr. Fuchs, it would in- 
terfere with the production of the pre- 
viously mentioned container. Robert 
T. Lyon, Lyon, Conklin & Co., Balti- 
more suggested that the present prac- 
tice would be abated if mills, in addi- 
tion to stenciling the word “Seconds,” 
would stamp their name on the sheet. 
L. D. Mercer, manager of sales, United 
Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O. insisted 
that mills have demonstrated they can- 
not control the situation. He main- 
tained there was no legitimate use for 
galvanized seconds and asserted that 
when seconds are sold the mills are 
deprived of production. 


Review Progress in Simplification Program 


‘+ afternoon session was opened 
by H. E. Duff, American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, who 
spoke on “The Tendency to Purchase 
Sheets and Tin Plate According to 
Specifications.” Today, he declared, 
with national, county and municipal 
governmental codes, specifications are 
widely used. Too many specifications 
are drawn by those who are unfa- 
miliar with them. 

Chairman Donlevy then introduced 
Major A. E. Foote, department of 
commerce, Washington, who outlined 
the status of the sheet metal simpli- 
fication programs. 

Since the adoption of simplified prac- 
tice with particular reference to sheet 
steel, numerous appeals for additions 
to the standard sizes were made to 
the sheet steel simplification board of 
review of which Walter Carroll is 
chairman. Mr. Carroll pointed out 
that in considering these appeals the 
board of review recommends the di- 
vision of simplified practice re-estab- 
lish 27-gage standard galvanized in 
the schedule because of the urgent de- 
mand of manufacturers and 
that 29 gage be put back into the 
schedule for the sole application of 
double cross lock roll roofing. When 
asked when the two recommendations 
would become effective the speaker 
stated they would be enclosed with 
the bulletin to be sent out shortly by 
the department of commerce and would 
be considered part of the schedule un- 
til the next meeting. The 
tion of the industry to eliminate the 


cornice 


co-opera- 


manufacture and use light gage 
material has been far from 100 per 
cent, the speaker stated. 


session the advisability 


Later in the 


of reinstating 29-gage galvanized for 
roofing purposes was questioned. On 
the other hand many jobbers _hesi- 
tated to discontinue the sale of this 
gage for lock roll roofing because of 
consumer demand and the _ stand 
taken by competitors. 


Numerous jobbers and distributors 
attending the meeting signified they 
would use their best efforts to discon- 
tinue the sale of 29-gage and action 
in this direction sponsored a vote to 
be taken that the sheet steel sim- 
plification board of review reconsider 
its recommendation covering the re- 
establishment of this gage for roofing 
purposes. The board voted unanimous- 
ly to rescind its recommendation cov- 
ering this gage and the schedule in 
this connection was left unchanged, 
namely that 28-gage galvanized is con- 
sidered standard for double-cross lock- 
roll roofing. 


Tin Schedule Is Enforced 


That the schedule of simplified prac- 
tice applying to tin plate is being en- 
forced was announced by Lee Brueckel, 
chairman of the board of review. As 
a result of its adoption the manufac- 
ture of terne plate in 12 and 35-pound 
coatings has been eliminated and the 
base weights revised, making IC the 
lightest gage produced for roofing pur- 
poses. 

Kuehn, Milwaukee Corrugat- 

Milwaukee and chairman, 
eaves trough and conductor pipe sim- 
plification, stated that his committee 
at the outset had the assurance that 
lighter than 28 for 
troughs and conductor pipe would be 
standard practice. One 


Louis 


ing Co., 
gages eaves 


adopted as 
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manufacturer and distributor with 
warehouses in different parts of this 
country, however, could not see his 
way clear to eliminate the lighter 
gages owing to current demand, the 
speaker said. This being the case the 
board of review hesitates to request 
the trade to put the schedule as ap- 
plies to this item into effect July 1, 
1925 without the sanction of the man- 
ufacturer in question. However, the 
elimination of sizes and the list prices 
as recommended are now in effect, 
the speaker said. 

M. C. Summers, president, Thomas 
Sheet Steel Co., Niles, O.,  pro- 
posed that a committee composed of 
one jobber and two manufacturing dis- 
tributors interview the proper officials 
of the producer and distributor of 
eaves troughs and conductor pipe in 
question for the purpose of persuad- 
ing him to cease the manufacture of 
these commodities in gages lighter 
than 28. The committee chosen in- 
cludes John Follansbee, R. G. Harrison 
and Louis Kuehn. 

The final address on the first day’s 
program was delivered by Murry 
Springer, Crosby-Chicago, Ine., Chi- 
cago and general director, operating 
branch, Sheet Steel Trade Extension 
committee who outlined the back- 
ground of the advertising campaign 
now being conducted by the sheet steel 
extension. 

At the final session Saturday morn- 
ing Cincinnati was chosen tentatively 
for the next annual meeting, but a 
final vote of the entire membership 
will be taken by mail. The 1926 meet- 
ing will be held in May but on Thrus- 
day and Friday instead of Friday and 
Saturday for convenience, 
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News of 





Societies 








OURTEEN technical _ sessions 
Fic. been provided for the an- 
nual meeting of the American 
Foundrymen’s association October 5 
tc 9 at Syracuse, N. Y. This is done 
because of the added divisions of 
foundry work being given attention. 
The program is being arranged so 
that foundrymen who can stay one 
or two days can choose a time when 
sessions of interest to them will be 
available. The first two days will be 
devoted to steel and nonferrous work, 
the second and third days to general 
subjects of interest to all foundry- 
men and the final two days to malle- 
able and gray iron. A general ses- 
sion on gray iron will also be pro- 
vided the first day for the benefit of 
those who cannot be present the final 
days. 
A skeleton of the program has been 
arranged as follows: 


Monday, Oct. 5, Afternoon 
Joint session 
Nonferrous metals 
Gray iron foundry practice 
Tuesday Morning 
Steel foundry practice 
Aluminum alloys 
Luncheon round table discussion 
ry problems 


Brass found- 


Afternoon 
Apprentice training 
Refractories 

Wednesday morning 

Steel foundry metallurgy 
General committee reports 

Afternoon 
Business session 
Sand control and research 


Thursday morning 
Malleable cast iron 
Metallurgy of cast iron 
Afternoon : 
Sand control 
Friday morning 


Gray iron foundry practice 


Sand investigation will be presented 
in the report of the foundry sand 
investigating committee and new de- 
velopments will be discussed. Subcom- 
mittees on grading and core tests will 
report, the former discussing the pos- 
sibility of standard specifications for 
grading and buying sands and the 
latter the possibility of testing core 
sand. 

Luncheon will be served Tuesday, 
Oct. 6 for those interested in brass 
foundry shop problems, when dis- 
cussion will be open. This meeting 
is especially for shop foremen. Ap- 
prentice training will be discussed in 


open session. 
* * * 


Dr. Pupin Is Honored 

Dr. Michael I. Pupin of Colum- 
bia university was elected president 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, New York, May 15. 
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Vice presidents elected at the same 
time were: Arthur G. Pierce, Cleve- 
land; W. E. Mitchell, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Herbert S. Sands, Denver; P. 
M. Downing, San Francisco; W. P. 
Dobson, Toronto, Can.; George A. 
Hamilton, Elizabeth, N. J., was re- 
elected treasurer. F. L. Hutchinson 
has been reappointed secretary. 


» # * 


Have Nonferrous Program 

Brass and aluminum foundrymen 
were given a special evening May 13 
by the New England Foundrymen’s 
association. F. H. Cole, metallurgist 
with the Walworth Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, spoke on metal inspection and 
casting production. Edward J. Rogers 
of the C. E. Rogers brass foundry 
related the history of aluminum from 
ore to pig description of 
melting and pouring practice. E. B. 
Estabrook of the Leeds-Northrop Co., 
Philadelphia, outlined recent develop- 
ments in the application of pyrome- 
ters to foundry control work. 


and a 


* * 
Electrical Engineers Elect 
George S. Humphrey was chosen 
chairman of the Pittsburgh section 


American Institute of Electri- 
organization’s 


of the 
cal Engineers at the 


annual election meeting. W. C. Good- 
win was named secretary and the 
three new members of the executive 


committee elected are H. A. P. Lang- 





Convention Calendar 





May 18-21—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Spring meeting at Milwaukee. 
Galvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is secretary. 

May 19-21—American Iron, Steel and Heavy 
Hardware association. Annual convention at 
Book-Cadillac hotel, Detroit. A. H. Cham- 
berlain, Marbridge building, Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth street, New York, is secretary. 

May 21-23—American Management association. 
Meeting at Chicago. W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey 
street, New York, is managing director. 

May 22—American Iron and Steel institute. 
Spring general meeting at Hotel Commodore, 
New York. E. A. S. Clarke, 40 Rector 
street, New York, is secretary. 

May 25-28—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Tenth international convention and 
exposition at auditorium, Milwaukee. W. L. 
Chandler, Woolworth building, New York, is 
secretary. 

May 28-30—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Spring sectional meeting at Hotel Van- 


Curler, Schenectady, N. Y. . H. Eisen- 
man, 4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is 
secretary. 


June 23-26—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Annual meeting at Chalfonte-Haddon 
hall, Atlantic City, N. J. C. L. Warwick, 
1815 Spruce street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 

June 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council. 
Annual convention, Olympic hotel, Seattle, 
O. K. Davis, India House, Hanover Square, 
New York, is secretary. 
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staff, D: F, Miner and G. W. Quentin. 
Holdover members of the governing 
board are H. E. Dyche, D. M. Simons, 
Walker Anderson and M. E. Skinner. 
Following the business session, C. M. 
Ripley, electrical engineer and special 
lecturer of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., gave an_ illus- 
trated address on “Electric Power as 
a Factor in the European Situation.” 
Mr. Skinner, retiring chairman, pre- 
sided. 
* » * 


Steel Treating Papers 


Papers to be read at the spring 
sectional meeting of the American 
Society of Steel Treating at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., have been announced 
since publication in IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW of May 7, of the general pro- 
gram. In the technical session Thurs- 
day, May 28, P. A. E. Armstrong, vice 
president Ludlum Steel Co., will read 
a paper on “Some New Developments 
in Stainless Steel,” W. E. Ryder, 
metallurgist General Electric Co., on 
“The Relation of Crystal Orientation 
to Magnetic Properties of Silicon 
Steel” and B. F. Shepherd, metallur- 
gist Ingersoll Rand Co., on “Case Car- 
burizing.” In the technical session 
Friday L. F. Johnson, United Alloy 
Steel Co., will read a paper on “The 
High Points in the Manufacture and 
Working of Open-Hearth Steel.” At 
the evening technical session, Friday, 
papers will be by E. C. Bain, metal- 
lurgist for the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Co., “On the Nature of Austenite 
and Martensite,” A. O. Schaefer, 
Midvale Co., on “Manufacture and 
Heat Treatment of Large Forgings,” 
and C. L. Ipsen, industrial heating 
department General Electric Co., on 
“Determination of Heat Treatment 
Costs and Furnace Efficiencies.” 


Study Pressed Metal 


Members of the newly-formed Na- 
tional Pressed Metal society held its 
initial meeting in Chicago April 11. 
It is strictly technical and engineer- 
ing in its objects and will concentrate 
on discussion of the arts and sciences 
connected with the pressing of met- 
als and study of the manufacture, 
use and properties of such products. 
F, J. Rode, mechanical engineer for 
the Marquette Tool & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, spoke on the selection of pressed 
metal equipment, citing examples of 
error in matching capacity to needs. 

Officers of the new society are: 
President, John C. Biemeck, Coonley 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; vice president, 
George E. Wattman, Adams & West- 
lake Co., Chicago; secretary-treasurer, 
D. L. Mathias, the Andresen Co., 
Pittsburgh. The temporary office of 
the society is box 65, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
































Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Hugh Morrow, New President of Sloss-Sheffield Steel & [ron Co. 














LOSELY associated with the late 
James William McQueen he suc- 
ceeds’ to an executive leadership for 
which he has thoroughly pre- 


pa red. 


been 


Ppa and raised in Birmingham, 
Ala., he is well acquainted with 
the industrial problems and conditions 
of the South. 


H® COMES to the iron and steel in- 
dustry with a mind trained to 
executive and professional responsibil- 
ity rather than with an. operative back- 


ground. 


achievement at the 
success in handling the 
affairs of an extensive blast furnace property, 
appears a wide step. But Hugh Morrow, just 
elected president of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., to succeed the late James W. Mc- 
Queen, enters upon his new responsibilities with the ex- 
perience of having made his way to high positions, both 
Associated with the 


ROM a record of honorable 


bar to one of equal 





in professional life and in industry. 
iron and steel industry for a period of but little over 
five years, he finds himself at the head of one of the 
major industrial organizations of the South. Mr. Mor- 
row joined the Sloss-Sheffield company Nov. 1, 1919. 
Since that time he has been serving as vice president 
of the company and assistant to Mr. McQueen. Long a 
friend of Mr. McQueen, he has been identified closely 
with the development of the policies and practices of the 
Sloss-Sheffield company. He was delegated more and 
more work by Mr. McQueen until his 
tion in the affairs of the company made him a ranking 
man of the organization. 


active participa- 


Born and raised in Birmingham, Ala., Mr. Morrow is 


conversant with the problems of business peculiar to the 
South. He is well versed in organization methods, pos- 
sesses an attractive personality and had so impressed his 
individuality upon the Sloss-Sheffield company that his 
McQueen fore- 


selection as the successor to Mr. was 


shadowed. 


Besides his activity in legal and industrial develop- 
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ments in the Mr. Morrow maintains a keen in- 


South, 
terest in his alma mater, the University of Alabama, of 


which he served as a member of the board of trustees 


for 11 years. 


Mr. Morrow was born in Birmingham, Ala., May 19, 
1873. He received his education in the grammar and 
public schools in Birmingham and then attended the 


University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala., from which he 
was graduated as a bachelor of arts in 1893 and as a 
bachelor of 1894. Mr. Morrow immediately en- 
tered the practice of which profession he was 
active until his connection with the Sloss-Sheffield com- 
pany in 1919. He was a member of the Alabama senate 
from 1900 to 1904, serving as chairman of the judiciary 
committee, and also in 1911 when he was president pro 
tem of the senate. He is a member of the Alabama state 
department of archives and history, serving since 1911. 


laws in 
law, in 


Alabama State Bar 
His bril- 
in Phi 


member of the 
Bar 


Mr. Morrow is a 
association. 
membership 


association and the American 
lianey in college 
Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Morrow was a member of one of the leading law 
firms in Alabama when he became vice president of the 
Sloss-Sheffield company. He is prominent in and 
financial circles and a after dinner speaker. Re- 
cently he was the principal speaker at a dinner tendered 
Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel 
Corp., James A. Farrell, president, Richard V. Linda- 
bury, general counsel and William J. Filbert, comptroller. 
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was rewarded by 


social 
good 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








ARRIE GRANT MOORE, who 
resigned as vice president and 
general manager of the Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, 
lil, as announced in IRON TRADE 
Review, April 30, retires from 
the iron and_ steel and_ relat- 


ed industries after 45 years of ac- 
tivity. Mr. Moore’s connection with 
the industry spans the development 
of wire products from insignificant 
proportions to a huge scale. Enter- 
ing the hardware and implement in- 
dustry at an early age, he was en- 
gaged for 18% years with the John 
Deere Plow Co. at Kansas City, one 
and one-half years as secretary and 
general sales manager at the Racine- 


Sattley Co., Racine, Wis. Later he 
organized the Big Four Implement 
Co. at Kansas City, Mo., of which 


he was manager and secretary for 
three and one-half years. Following 
a short period as a wire merchant 
and jobber and western representa- 
tive for the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., he went to Peoria in 1915 to 
join the home plant of the Keystone 
company. Since his connection with 
the company, rolling mills and open- 
hearth furnaces have been added to 
its properties. Mr. Moore has been 
unusually active in extra-industrial 
activities, serving now as_ president 
of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers association. He was for eight 
years a director or officer of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
being vice president in 1915 and presi- 
dent in 1916. He was president and 
now is an honorary member of the 
Kansas City Implement, Vehicle and 


Hardware club. 

W. G. Hume has been advanced to 
sales manager of the Keystone com- 
pany to succeed Mr. Moore. A. A. 
Nelson has been made assistant sales 
manager. 

x * * 
M. B. Giberson Sr., now is presi- 


dent and manager of the new Chelsea 


Foundry Co., Chelsea, Mich. 

M. M. Broad who recently has 
become associated with the Grant 
Iron & Metal Co., Buffalo boulevard 


street, Detroit, is well 


metalworking industry. 


and Doremus 
known in the 


* * * 
John W. Carleton will act here- 
after in an advisory capacity for 
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the Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn., machinist and founder, hav- 
ing retired recently from active man- 
agement of the plant. George Bush 


is the new plant manager. 


Frederick B. Wilmot, formerly in 
charge of industrial equipment sales 
for the Detroit Range Boiler & Steel 





H. G. MOORE 

Barrel Co., Detroit, resigned May 1 
to open a distributing office for in- 
dustrial transportation equipment. 
He will represent the Detroit Range 
company and also’ the _ Barrett 
Cravens Co., Detroit, in the Michi- 
gan territory. 

H. J. Clark has been made district 


manager of the Bayley Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, with offices at 523 Penton 
building, Cleveland. For the past 
three years Mr. Clark has been dis- 
trict manager of the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co. in Cleveland and previously 
Was associated with the same firm 
in St. Louis, Kansas City and Chi- 
cavo 

P. A. E. Armstrong, who resigned 
May 12 from the Ludlum Steel C 
Watervliet, N. Y., for the past eight 


years has been identified prominently 
with the development of rustless and 
alloyed steel. Mr. Armstrong was 
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vice president, general sales manager 


and a director of the Ludlum Steel 
Co. When he joined the Ludlum com- 
pany it manufactured plain carbon 


steel and high speed steel. During his 
connection with it he developed and 
patented a large number of high 
grade alloy steels which since have 
been accepted widely. One of his alloy 
developments applied to valves has 
made possible high altitude and long 
jump areonautic flights. He developed 
rustless steel from cutlery use to wide 
engineering application. Mr. Arm- 
strong organized and developed the 
sales department and methods of dis- 
tribution for the Ludlum company. 
His contributions to conventions and 
technical publications on rustless irons 
and steels have been recognized widely, 
Mr. Armstrong will take an extend- 
ed vacation before returning to ac- 
tivity in the iron and steel industry. 
* * * 

Robert J. Pardee has been appointed 
vice president and works manager of 
the Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., Cleveland, as just announced by 
that company. He formerly was as- 
sistant to the president of the Toledo 
Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, O., with 
which organization he had been con- 
nected for about 15 years. 

Arthur Schloz, formerly with the 
Toledo company also, has joined the 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 
as press engineer. He recently de- 
signed what is said to have been the 
largest single crank toggle press ever 


built, weighing approximately 1500 
tons. 
* * * 
H. M. Griggs, manager since 1918 
of the Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleve- 


land, is leaving to join Pollock, Becker 


& Co., operators of ore docks on the 
New York Central railroad at Ashta- 
bula, O. He will succeed W. G. Pol- 


who died March 2. Mr. Griggs’ 
successor in the Ore & Coal Exchange 
has not yet been selected. Mr. Griggs 
was general coal and ore agent of the 
New York Central from 1910 to 1918. 


lock 


He acted as chairman of the federal 
fuel administration’s Ceveland coal 
committee in the coal strike of 1919. 
Mr. Griggs was best known as admiral 
of the lake fleets in the World war. 
In 1918, under his supervision and 
methods, lake shippers moved 114,000,- 
000 tons of coal, iron ore, flux stone 























for blast furnaces, wheat and other 


grain. 
* * « 


Berry has resigned as 
engineer for the 
Pittsburgh, to 


Walter V. 
and foundry 
Lava Crucible Co., 
become manager of the Metal Im- 
provement Co., Cleveland. On 
pleting his scholastic training in 
chemistry and metallurgy he was con- 
nected with the Keystone Bronze Co., 
Pittsburgh. Later he was district 


sales 


com- 


sales manager for the Pennsylvania 
Products Co., Portland, Me., until 


during the war when he assisted in 
the organization of the Berry Metal 
Co., New Brighton, Pa. Later the 
Berry Metal Co. combined into the 
Ideal Foundry & Machine Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., where Mr. Berry was in 
charge of the foundry departments. 
He became associated with the Lava 
Crucible Co. in 1923. 
* * oa 
Edward A. Fitch, formerly works 
manager, has been elected a vice pres- 
ident of the Otis Elevator Co. 


* * * 


Frank Burgess, for many years 
general manager of the Boston Gear 
Works, Inc., Norfolk Downs, Mass., 
has been elected president. He will 
continue as general manager. 


* bad * 


Charles E. Schander, for 19 years a 
power plant engineer with Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
been made operating engineer of the 
new sewerage system in that city. 

x “ * 

W. C. Hart has resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Wakefield 
Iron Co., Wakefield, Mich., a com- 
pany associated with the M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cleveland. A. J. Crayia has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Hart. 


* * * 


Bengp Carlson, sales manager of 
the Sandvik Steel Co., 233 Broad- 
way, New York, left May 6 for a 
two to three month’s trip to Sweden. 
Mr. Carlson will study business con- 
ditions in that country. 

Paul G. Dittoe has resigned from 
the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, after 
seven years in the operating and sales 
department of that company. Lately 
he has been representing the company 
in Cleveland work. 

~ * « 

Mather, 

Mather & 
chairman of 


sales 


member of 
Co., and Harry 
the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., both of Cleveland, have 


Samuel senior 
‘ 


Pickands, 
Coulby, 


returned to that city after a tour 
around the world. 
J. I. Burgess just made purchas- 


ing agent of the National Acme Co., 


Cleveland, builder of automatic screw 
machines and their products, formerly 
was sales representative for the com- 
pany in Western New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 
a 

S. R. Olson, director in the Inter- 
national Construction Co., Ltd., which 


succeeded Julian Kennedy, Sahlin & 


Co., Ltd., London, Eng., is visit- 
ing in the United States. He re- 


cently spent some time with Lief Lee, 
Youngstown, consulting engineer. 
* * * 

Hugh Morrow, former vice presi- 
dent of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., was elect- 
ed president last week. A _ biographi- 
cal sketch of Mr. Morrow appears on 
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* * * 

R. M. Bowman, formerly assistant 
purchasing agent of the Otis Steel 
Co., Cleveland, has just been ap- 
pointed assistant general purchasing 
agent of the United Alloy Steel Corp., 
Canton, O. C. A. Ilgenfritz is gen- 
eral purchasing agent of the latter 
company. 

P. R. Foley, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Eastern Steel Co., Potts- 
ville, Pa., and later president of the 
Foley Steel Co., has been appointed 
Philadelphia district representative of 
the Lehigh Structural Steel Co. Mr. 
Foley will have his headquarters in 
the Harrison building, Philadelphia. 

William T. Bennett, formerly New 
England sales agent for Witherbee 
Sherman & Co., Ine., New York, pig 
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iron interests, recently has been placed 
in charge of the Boston office of 
Charles Pettinos of New York, pro- 
ducer of plumbago and foundry sands. 
Mr. Bennett is located at 40 Court 
street. 
* * x 

Frank Garrett, formerly with the 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., and lately with the Latrobe Elec- 
tric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., recently 
has become affiliated with the Uni- 
versal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa., in 
the capacity of research metallurgist. 
Mr. Garrett is a graduate of Lehigh 
university. 

* “ 7 

Walter H. Baker has been elected 
president and treasurer of the Univer- 
sal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa., to suc- 
ceed the late Harry B. Duncan. Mr. 
Baker formerly had been secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the 
company. He was elected a director 
of the Electric Alloy Steel Co., in 
1921. N. R. Baker now is secretary, 
E. L. Stockdale, assistant treasurer 
and J. Howard Blair, assistant treas- 


urer. 
* * * 


E. J. Fithian, treasurer of the 
Bessemer Gas Engine Co., Grove City, 
Pa., since its organization 27 years 
ago, and the surviving partner of the 
two founders, was selected recently 
as president of the company to suc- 
ceed the late John Carruthers. J. A. 
Hull was elected vice president; J. G. 
Carruthers, vice president and chief 
of production, a new office in the exec- 
utive personnel; H. M. Carruthers, 
treasurer, to succeed Dr. Fithian; 
John McCune Jr., secretary, and H. C. 
Pollock, assistant secretary. 

* * « 

Marshall T. Jones, of Montclair, 
N. J., formerly engineer and sales 
representative of American corpora- 
tions operating in the Far East and 
Latin America, has been appointed as 
assistant chief of the iron and steel 
division of the department of com- 
merce, as announced in the April 23 
issue Of IRON TRADE Review. He suc- 
ceeds M. H. Bletz, who recently was 
appointed secretary of the commerce 
department committee on Pan Ameri- 
can standards. 

Mr. Jones entered the employ of the 
United States Steel Products Co. in 
1919, and later was an engineer with 
the American Bridge Co. in Far East- 
ern countries. Prior to the war, Mr. 
Jones was with the Standard Oil Co. 
as manager of the lubricating oil de- 
partment of the South China field, at 
Hong Kong. He also was sales rep- 
resentative more recently in South 
America for Henry W. Peabody & 
Co. Mr. Jones is a graduate engineer 
of Cornell university. 
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Equilateral 
Church vs. 


Polygons To Order 
Steel Plant 


Checkmating the Soviet 


—Some Pittsburgh Slants 


By W. H. Lloyd 


ITTSBURGH, 
May 19.—“When 
the Soviet gov- 
ernment took 
over our plant at 
Yaroslav, Rus- 
sia,” said A. L. 
Humphrey, pres- 
ident of the Wes- 
tinghouse Air- 
brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pa., re- 
cently, “we lost one dollar. Since the 
time it appeared to our officials that 
the plant would be seized, we have 
been deteriorating its value until now 
it is written on the company’s books 
at exactly 100 cents.” This plant 
was removed from Leningrad to Yaro- 
slav in 1919 and has been appropri- 
ated by the Soviet state metal mono- 
poly to satisfy the government’s claim 
against the Westinghouse Airbrake 
Co. for 900,000 rubles “unpaid rent 
and costs.” The plant was appraised 
by government experts at 815,000 
rubles and offered at public auction 
but as there were no buyers the gov- 
ernment took it over for operation by 
the state metal industry. 


* * * 





in the annals of commer- 
cialism and outstanding in this ex- 
ceedingly materialistic age was the 
order given by E. J. Lavino, president 
of E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, 
large domestic ferromanganese pro- 
ducer, on the occasion of the burial 
of its late treasurer, Walter P. 
French. As a mark of respect, Mr. 
Lavino gave instructions that all main 
and branch offices were to be closed 
all day of the funeral. Not only that, 
but all salesmen, branch managers 
and other employes were to present 
thémselves at the funeral. Those too 
far away to attend were told to do 
nothing that day, to solicit no busi- 
ness, entertain no inquiries and take 
no orders. 


Unique 


* * * 


Expansion of the business of mak- 
ing drills to “bore or augur” square 
holes, conducted by Watts Bros., 
Turtle Creek, Pa., has been made nec- 
essary by increasing demand from all 
parts of the world. Starting eight 
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years ago in a modest machine shop 
in a back alley near Pittsburgh, this 
company is about to build a plant in 
Airbrake avenue and Second street, 
Wilmerding, Pa., 40 x 90 feet. The 
shop produces drills for cutting equila- 
teral polygons in metal, which in oth- 
er words means angular holes with 
equal sides, the shapes being squares, 
hexagons, octagons, diamonds and oth- 
er shapes in combination with these 
rectangular holes. The process is the 
invention of Harry J. Watts and his 
son Charles J. Watts is manager. 
Within the last two months shipments 
have been made to South Africa, 
Australia, Italy and Sweden, and the 
industry promises to take a notable 
place in the diversified business of 
the greater Pittsburgh district. 


* * * 


The power of the church is often 
« much over-worked phrase but it 
was exercised recently in preventing 
the erection of an iron and steel fab- 
ricating plant in Pittsburgh. The 
building board of zoning appeals last 
week revoked a permit granted sev- 
eral months ago to the Builders Steel 
Works to erect an ornamental iron 
manufacturing plant at Thirty-seventh 
and Howley streets, Pittsburgh. Pro- 
tests were filed by residents and by 
members of St. John the Baptist cath- 
colic church. 


x o* 


“The simple pass on and are pun- 
ished” is a biblical quotation parti- 
cularly applicable to four employes 
of the socket department of Spang- 
Chalfant & Co., Inc., Etna, Pa., large 
pipe producer. These individuals lost 
their Easter pay when they 
passed them on, relying upon the hon- 
esty of a fellow workman who prom- 
ised to cash them. They lost in ex- 
cess of $200 because of their credulity. 
He cashed the checks which called for 
from $40 to $70 each but retained the 
been heard from 


checks 


money and has not 
since, 
* * * 
The National Tube Co. had a 
check experience of a different nature 
recently. A negro was arrested in 


Pittsburgh for forging and cashing 18 
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checks aggregating over $500. Some 
of these were forged on the National] 
Tube Co., others on the Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., and six other large manu- 
facturing concerns in the Pittsburgh 
territory. The man is said to have 
used a rubber stamp with which he 
printed the checks and employes’ iden- 
tification cards. He would get coun- 
ter checks from downtown banks, 
make the identification cards, forging 
the signatures of foremen and super- 
intendents of various departments, and 
then use the checks in paying for pur- 


chases. 


* * 
Steps are being taken in Pitts- 
burgh permanently to commemorate 


a fire which took place 80 years ago. 
April 10, 1845, one-third of the city 
burned and ever since on that 
date at noon, the fire gongs are struck 


was 


as follows: 1-8-4-5. The fire started 
at 12 o’clock, from sparks from a fire 
under a wash kettle, which ignited 


straw in a nearby stable and started 

conflagration which entailed a loss 
of approximately $9,000,000. The His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania will take up the matter of erect- 
ing a tablet commemorating this event. 


West Sees Danger in 
Bethlehem Merger 
Chicago, May 17.—A recommenda- 


that the legislatures of western 
states carefully scrutinize the federal 
commission action against the 
Bethlehem-Lackawanna-Midvale merg- 
er and take steps “to have the public 
interest adequately represented to the 
end that the public shall be fully ad- 
vised and its interests protected” is 
included in the final report of the or- 
ganization known as the Associated 
States Opposing Pittsburgh Plus. The 
report says: “It must be remembered 
the order of the commission extended 
orly to the Steel corporation and not 
to the socalled independent producers. 
It is therefore the belief in some 
quarters that if the Bethlehem-Lacka- 
wanna-Midvale merger is sanctioned 
by the courts some measure of the 
effect of the Pittsburgh plus decision 
may be lost, that is, because if the 
merged corporation acquires a foothold 
in the Chicago district it may be able 
to disregard the commission’s order. 


tion 


trade 


Otis Shipments Large 


Shipments of steel for April by the 
Otis Steel Co. totaled 45,132 tons, 
compared with 23,416 tons in the cor- 
responding month of 1924. Opera- 
tions in May are continuing the 
high rate of the preceding month. 


at 
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Here and [here in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








IMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., 
Canton, O., has bought physical 
assets of the Gilliam Mfg. Co. of 
the same city. Production of both Tim- 
ken and Gilliam bearings will be con- 
tinued in the two plants. The sale 
includes the plant, patents, trade 
marks and good will. The sale was 
for cash and no securities were ex- 
changed. B. T. Steiner, president of 
the Gilliam company, states that bonds 
and preferred stock have been called 
for redemption and outstanding com- 
mon stock will be liquidated as soon 
as possible. George Lee Miller, paten- 
tee of the Gilliam bearings, will be- 
come consulting engineer for the new 
owners and F. M. Germane, Phil- 
adelphia, who has been director of 
sales becomes identified with the Tim- 
ken organization. 
* a» 
ILLIAM V. ROBINSON CO., 
Owosso, Mich., has completed an 
addition to its plant which will be 
used as a machine and repair shop. 
* *~ * 
VANSVILLE STEERING WHEEL 
MFG. Co., has been reorganized 
and has changed its name to Quality 
Mfg. Co. A foundry is being built 
and other automobile accessories will 
be added to its line. 
ok * * 
CWAYNE CAST IRON PIPE 
CO., Birmingham, Ala., is adding 
to its facilities and will increase its 
production to 20,000 feet of pipe 
daily and the sizes handled from 6- 
inch to 8-inch. 


* * 

EPUBLIC ROLLING MILL 
CORP., 110 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, has been organized 


to operate the former Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. bar iron mill at East 
Chicago, Ind. Operations are ex- 
pected to be resumed about June 1 
and selling is being done by the new 
owner. 
* bad & 

HE Frank Mossberg Co., manufac- 

turers of wrenches and metal 
stampings, Attleboro, Mass., although 
in the hands of a receiver reports the 
greatest boom it has had in five 
years. The plant now has unfilled 
orders insuring two months’ opera- 
tion. Assets of the company have 
increased to $468,220 during operation 
by the receiver, Louis R. Smith, to 


whom credit for the healthy condi- 
tion is given. 
i 

M. FLANDER, formerly superin- 

tendent of the Independent Stove 
Works, Owosso, Mich., has just started 
a foundry in that city to manufac- 
ture brass, bronze and aluminum cast- 
ings. The plant will be run as a 
jobbing shop. The company is located 
in a plant just completed. Mr. Flan- 
der for sometime was with the Stand- 


ard Machine Co., Owosso. 
* 7 * 


AST iron smoke pipe, to resist 

deterioration from dampness and 
products of combustion, will be man- 
ufactured by the XL Cast Iron Smoke 
Pipe Co., recently organized at Water- 
loo, Ia. E. H. Matthias is president, 
A. C. Anderson vice president and Z. 
A. Carnes secretary and treasurer. 
The company also does jobbing work 


in gray iron and semisteel. 
* + * 


OUNDATION work is well under 

way at the new $1,000,000 plant 
at Los Angeles for the McClintic- 
Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. This steel 
fabrication plant, which will be simi- 
lar to its plant at Rankin, Pa., will 
have capacity for 1500 tons monthly 
and will be ready for operation in 
July. None of the Pittsburgh exec- 


utives will be removed to California. 
* 7” * 


REMIER MOTORS, INC., has 

been formed to build taxicabs, as 
a successor to the Premier Motor 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. About 300 
creditors of the latter company will 
receive stock in the new organization, 
which was formed by the Fletcher 
Savings & Trust Co., receiver for the 
old company. The Premier Motor Co. 
had been in receivership for about 
three years. 


D R. WILSON, vice president and 

general manager of the Wilson 
Foundry & Machine Co., Pontiac, Mich., 
announces an expansion program on 
which work has been started. The 
company produces automobile engines 
for the Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, 
O., and the additions are made neces- 
sary to meet this demand. Additional 
floor space of 172,000 square feet will 
be provided. A motor assembly 
building, three stories, 100 x 400 feet. 
will be erected and the motor test room 
will be increased by an addition 60 x 
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200 feet. Boiler capacity will also be 
increased. Much new equipment will 
be installed, replacing some present 
machinery. 
* ~ * 
HE Burden Iron Co., E. Arthur 
Tutein Inc., and the Hudson Val- 
ley Coke & Products Corp. have taken 
practically the entire eighteenth floor 
at 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New York, 
for adjoining office quarters. These 
will be the headquarters of the Burden 
Co. and the Hudson Valley Coke & 
Products Co., but E. Arthur Tutein 
Ine., pig iron and coke, will continue 
headquarters at 200 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 
* oe ~~ 
‘T BE Pennsylvania Foundry Supply 
Co., Liberty building, Philadelphia, 
has been incorporated with a capitali- 
zation of $100,000 to take over a 
manufacturing plant and open branch 
warehouses. The officers of the com- 
pany are S. B. Wentz, president, and 
H. E. Mandel, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Mandel will have charge of the 
selling organization and a_ branch 
warehouse will be established at York, 
Pa., under the supervision of Millard 
F. Carr who has been in the foundry 
supply business for the past 30 years. 
* * a 
LEVELAND PUNCH & SHEAR 
CO., Cleveland, has completed a 
plant extension and installed addi- 
tional equipment to increase its out- 
put about 50 per cent. Robert J. 
Pardee has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and works manager and Arthur 
Schloz press engineer. Both have been 
connected with the Toledo Machine & 
Tool Co. for about 15 years. A 
sales office will be opened in Detroit 
shortly. At a recent meeting of di- 
rectors officers were elected as fol- 
lews: President, W. D. Sayle; first 
vice president and general manager, 
W. C. Sayle; vice president and chief 
engineer, A. L. Bechtel; vice president 
and works manager, R. H. Pardee; 
vice president and metallurgist, H. C. 
Sayle; secretary and treasurer, A. C. 
Eckert; sales manager, H. J. Corrin; 
advertising manager, W. J. Stewart. 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co. reports for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1924, a deficit of $53,504 after 
charges, as compared with net income 
of $456,665. 
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British Prices Settle 
(Concluded from Page 1351) 
10s 


are quotably unchanged, £3 

($16.97) being the figure for No. 3 
Northampton and £3 16s $18.42) for 
Derbyshire. The engineering works 
are understood to be short of pig 
iron but they are not ordering more 
than is absolutely necessary. A fea- 
is that appeals for urgent deliv- 


ture 
ery accompany the order. 
In the Midlands the position is 


practically unchanged, the only busi- 
in the iron 


ness of any importance 
trade relating to best iron. Makers 
of medium iron have eased their 


prices to £12 10s ($60.62) with nut 
and bolt iron at £11 15s ($56.98). 
There is no great call for this and 
a good deal of material used is Bel- 
gian No. 3 iron quoted at £7 ds 
($35.16) delivered in this district. 
Galvanized sheets are on the whole 
a promising department with fair or- 
ders which tend to improve. The 
£16 10s ($80.02) basis is the recog- 
nized figure for export, but on home 
orders heavier rates up to £16 15s 
($81.23) are charged. This trade goes 
into the summer with good prospects 
of activity somewhere near the basis 
of full production. Steel scrap is 
difficult to sell. The merchants have 
further reduced their prices to Mid- 
land buyers to £2 15s ($13.34) free 
on rail and £3 10s ($16.97) delivered 
in South Wales, but there is very 
little demand, most consumers refus- 
ing to entertain new business having 
heavy stocks and in many cases par- 
cels waiting somewhere en route pend- 
ing the order to deliver. 
Apart from the chaos introduced 
through the breakup of the stabili- 
zation scheme the Welsh tin plate 
trade has rather a hopeful tone with 
improving inquiries, but the general 





expectation is that conditions will 
have to be much more settled before 
merchants resume the placing of con- 
siderable business. No doubt, how- 
ever, is entertained that lower prices 
must be ex xpected in this department. 


Belgian Output Sets New 
Records 


Brussels, May 8.—A _ new record 
has been reached in Belgian iron and 
steel production in March and in every 
line the figures are the highest record- 
ed in the history of Belgium’s indus- 
tries. The output of pig iron in 
March was 281,560 metric tons com- 
pared with 245,600 tons in February. 
The number of furnaces operating 
on March 31 was 52, the same as in 
February. The March production of 
steel ingots and castings was 268,550 
ee tons, including 261,900 tons of 

gots and 6650 tons of castings. The 
soleet of finished steel products in 
March was 219,910 tons compared 
with 199,310 tons in February. The 
present rate of production of pig iron 
represents an annual output of 3,- 
335,000 metric tons. Coke production 
in March was also the highest on rec- 
ord and amounted to 385,570 tons com- 
pared with 342,480 tons in February. 
The following table shows production 


figures month by month in metric 
tons: 
Steel ingots 
Mon and Finished 
ave, Coke Pigiron castings steel 
a  ‘seslsehineueds 293,585 207,055 205,550 154,820 
iE 237,490 134,480 130,430 112,215 
_ ee 848,330 178,995 191,410 161,950 
Faas $46,650 234,000 288,380 198,115 
q 369,400 249,350 246,160 212,870 
842,480 245,600 239,660 199,310 
385,570 281,560 268,550 219,910 


A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed by the Victor Nailing Machine 
Co., Ine., 100 Broadway, New York, 


showing liabilities of $7349 and as- 
sets of $4. 


rn 
Welsh Tin Plate Trust 
T a " 
Wears Self Out 

Birmingham, Eng., May 8.—(Euro- 
Staff Special).—After ope1 ‘ating 
for two and a half years the stabili- 
zation scheme in connection § with 
the Welsh tin plate trade has come to 
an end. The collapse was announced 
in a letter by F. W. Gilbertson, chair- 
man, who explains it is due to the 
refusal of the principal group of 
manufacturers to sign “under any 
circumstances” the new agreement. 
It is understood this is due to fre- 
quent underselling or evasions in vari- 


je an 


ous ways of the agreements. The 
loyal firms are not prepared any 
longer to see orders pass them by 
less scrupulous competitors. Mr. Gil- 
bertson states in his letter 

“It is clear that as not all are 
signing the new endorsement on the 
agreement those who have done so 
are no longer bound by it. It would 


probably be unfortunate if the scheme 
broke up without a last meeting to 
decide if any part of the organization 
can be retained, suspending the fixing 
of prices but retaining the skeleton 
of the scheme in the hope that fresh 
life may some day re-animate it. 
It might also be worth ascertaining 
whether any unanimous desire exists 
for retaining the pool method of do- 
ing business.” 

The immediate effect of the an- 
nouncement has been to bring out 
business at lower prices, orders hav- 
ing been taken on the £1 1s ($5.09) 
basis per box, a reduction of about 
1s, but the general view is that orders 
will be kept back until the new mini- 
mum has been established by ex- 
perience. 


French Steel Market Remains Dull 


Office of Iron Trade Review, 
23 Rue de la Bienfaisance 


ARIS, May 8.—The iron and 
Pe market is unusually dull 
for this season. French indus- 


try in general has been de- 
pressed by the unstable political sit- 
the manufac- 


uation. Reports from 
turing region in the north are most 
pessimistic. Several large plants are 


running only four days per week. Pig 
iron exporters are finding it difficult 
to compete with French iron in Eng- 
land and the United States, due to 
the slump in prices of English and 
American iron. One exporter recent- 
ly quoted 446 francs ($23.40) per 
metric ton, c.if. New York, on an 
inquiry for 500 tons of semi-phos- 
phorus iron analyzing 2.50 to 3.00 
per cent silicon and 0.70. to 0.90 per 
cent phosphorus. The domestic price 
of phosphorus foundry pig iron re- 
mains unchanged at 345 francs 
($18.11) f.o.b. cars furnace. Hema- 
tite is soft at 425 francs ($22.30) 
per metric ton. 

Makers of semifinished steel are 
seeking an outlet in export markets. 
Representatives of Lorraine mills 
were numerous at the recent meeting 
of the Brussels metals bourse. In 
their eagerness to book tonnage, prices 
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were forced to lower levels than have 
been named for several months. Basic 
bessemer blooms were sold at £5 2s 
6d, ($24.80) f.o.b. Antwerp. Billets 
averaged £5 4s 6d ($25.30). Domestic 
prices remain unchanged at the fig- 
ures recently decided upon by the 
selling syndicate. 
Exports of finished 
are diminishing. French 
rails are attractive in 
kets but makers find it difficult to 
meet specifications in market which 
have been previously supplied by Eng- 
lish and American mills. The latter 
countries have accustomed their 
tomers to the open-hearth product, 
whereas the French are offering basic 
bessemer. An endeavor. is_ being 
made by French interests to obtain 
a modification of the specifications in 
certain markets. The syndicate price 
on plates still ap lies in the French 


steel products 
prices on 


foreign mar- 


cus- 


domestic market. Plates 5 millime- 
ters thick and heavier are quoted at 
700 francs ($36.75). Lack of busi- 
ness, however, in the domestic mar- 


ket has caused export prices to slump. 
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Lorraine mills forced down prices at 
the meeting of the Brussels metal 
market from £7 (34) to £6 16s 6d, 
($33.15) f.o.b. Antwerp. Two large 
mills in the north of France are in 
dire need of tonnage and a shutdown 
is anticipated soon if conditions show 
no improvement. 


Rail Trust 

(European Special 
rail syn- 
France 


See French 


London, May 7. 
Service)—It is expected a 
dicate will be organized in 
somewhat on the same lines as in pre- 
war years. Although the present 
price fixing organizations the Of- 
fice Statistique des Produits Metal- 
lurgiques which have been esta- 
blished since the beginning of this 
vear do not cover the same 
the Comptoir Siderurguque and others 


scope as 


which existed up to 1922, negotatior 
are being actively pursued between 
the leading iron and steel interests 
and under the auspices of the Comite 
des Forges in order to re-establish 
syndicates on the lines referred to 
above. These syndicates would mainly 
cover pig iron, merchant steel products, 
plates and sheets, rails, and perhaps 


semifinished products. 
































Obituaries 








ROWS, an authority on mag- 

netic testing of steel, who died 
May 2, had been prominently identi- 
fied with educational and govern- 
mental researches and investigations. 
Dr. Burrows was born in 1874 in On- 
tario and was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1898, re- 
ceiving the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy in 1907. He served as an in- 
structor for that university and later 
with the bureau of standards, Wash- 
ington. Dr. Burrows was vice president 
of the Burrows Magnetic Equipment 
Corp., subsidiary of the Federated 
Engineers Development Corp., Jersey 
City, N. J. Dr. Burrows was a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Elect- 
rical Engineers, American Society for 
Steel Treating, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials 
and Engineers club, New York. 

* * * 

Jerome EBurtle Sr., the 
Jerome Burtle Steel Construction Co., 
Springfield, Ill., died May 4 there at 
the age of 52 years. 


* # of 


D R. CHARLES WILLIAM BUR- 


head of 


A. G. Becker, aged 68, banker and 
investment broker of Chicago, who 
died there May 14, was a director 


of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., and the St. Louis 
& San Francisco railroad, and was 
affliated with numerous other com- 
panies. 

* « * 

Hay Walker III, aged 49, at one 
time vice president of the Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., died sud- 
denly at the Duquesne club, Pitts- 
burgh, May 14 from heart disease. He 
was the founder of the Hay Walker 
Brick Co. and had been living at the 
club since November, 1918. Mr. Wal- 
ker was born in Pittsburgh, Oct. 28, 


1875. He went to the public schools 
here and Shadyside academy, and 
was a graduate of Princeton. Start- 


ing in a minor position with Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., he became 
general sales manager and vice presi- 
dent of the company. When the Unit- 
ed States entered the world war, he 
retired from all his business interests 


and was placed at the head of the 
Red Cross division at Bordeaux. Be- 
sides the Duquesne club, he was a 


member of many social organizations 
in Pittsburgh and the East. 
* * * 

Joseph H. Chandler, for many years 
special counsel in Chicago for the 
United States Steel Corp., and who 
assisted in the formation of that cor- 
poration, died in Pasadena, Calif., 
May 17 at the age of 82. Mr. Chand- 
ler moved to Chicago from Houghton, 
Mich., in 1887, at which time he was 
attorney for the Duluth & Iron 
Range railroad, Minnesota Iron Co. 
and other companies now part of the 
Steel corporation. Mr. Chandler was 
a Civil war veteran. 

* * * 

George P. Dravo, of Milwaukee, life 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and _ widely 
known inventor in the steam generat- 
ing field, died at his home at Fox 
Point, Wis., May 11 at the age of 58 
years. He was born in Lehigh, Pa., 
and was graduated from Lehigh uni- 
versity in 1888, coming to Milwaukee 
in 1895. Later he established the 
Geo. P. Dravo Co., Milwaukee, to 
manufacture steam superheaters. 

* * * 
Folger Swift, secretary, 
treasurer and manager of the City 
Foundry Co., Cleveland, died in that 
city May 18, of carbon monoxide gas. 
He was born in 1885 in Cleveland and 
after attending public schools there 
was graduated from Case School of 
Applied Science. He joined the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co. at Pueblo, 
Colo., where he remained about six 
months, returning to the City Found- 
ry Co., owned by his uncle, W. B. 
Sayle. He remained with the City 
Foundry Co. until his death. He is 
a member of the American Foundry- 


William 


men’s association. 


* * * 

Joel W. Burdick, aged 72, chair- 
man of the board and director of the 
‘Test Penn Steel Co., Brackenridge, 
Pa., died May 12 in his home on 
Amberson avenue, Pittsburgh, after 
en illness of several weeks, as an- 
rounced in IRON TRADE REVIEW, May 
14, Mr. Burdick was born June 20, 1853, 
in Almond, N. Y. For many years 
connected with the Delaware 
& Hudson railroad, with headquarters 
at Albany, working up from the posi- 
tion of chief telegraph operator to pas- 
senger traffic manager. He resigned 
the latter position in 1908, when he 
organized the West Penn Steel Co.. 


-May 21, 


he was 
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becoming chairman of its board, which 
position he retained until his death. 

He was a director of the National 
Railways Publication Co., Philadel- 
phia, and of the Bank of Pittsburgh 
as well as of the West Penn Steel Co. 
During the World war he served with 
the American Red Cross in France 
as chief of the hospital and home 
service. Mr. Burdick was the author 
of several books, including “Lorraine,” 
published in 1918 and “Our World 
Tour” in 1922 and 1923. He be- 
longed to the American Iron and Steel 
institute and many social organiza- 
tions. 


Death of George Smart 
(Concluded from Page 1354) 

ing from Ohio State university, he 
first engaged in the work of a re- 
porter in Columbus. Subsequently, he 
joined the staff of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and served progressively as re- 
porter, editorial writer and Washing- 
ton correspondent. In 1898 he became 
legislative reporter at Columbus for 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. Shortly af- 
ter, in association with others, he 
founded the Columbus Citizen and was 
the editor of that publication from 
1899 to 1902. In the latter year he 
joined the IRON TRADE REVIEW as as- 
sociate editor. His elevation to the 
editorship followed three years later 
and he filled with distinction this post 
for 12 years until in 1917 when he 
resigned to be associated with A. I. 
Findley and W. W. Macon in the 
management of the Iron Age. 

Apart from his work as an editor, 
Mr. Smart achieved high honors in 
the various avenues of his activities. 
He served as national president of the 
Phi Kappa Psi collegiate fraternity, 
as president of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Alumni association and was 
prominent in the affairs of the Na- 
tional Conference of Business Paper 
Editors and in the New York Editor- 
ial Conference. 

Private funeral services were held 
at Forest Hills, May 18. A special 
memorial service is to be conducted, 
Sunday, May 24, at the Church in 
the Gardens in Forest Hills, at which 
prominent representatives of various 
organizations and among his business 
associates, will present eulogies. 

Mr. Smart is survived by his widow, 
Lucy Allen Smart, one daughter Helen 
E., and one son, Charles Allen. 
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Industrial Business Changes 


ONVEYORS CORP. OF 


AMERICA, Chicago, has 
appointed H. P. Rodgers, 
Leader building, Cleveland, as 


sales manager in that territory 
for monorail cable conveyor. Eu- 
gene Smith, formerly with the Ga- 
lion Iron Works, Galion, O., is as- 
sociated with Mr. Rodgers. Lath- 
rop Trotter Co., Cincinnati, dis- 
trict representative for the Con- 
veyors Corp. of America, has add- 
ed E. A. Grimmer, formerly with 
the Elliott Co., Cincinnati, to its 
sales and engineering force. 

E. Arthur Tutein, Inc., has 
moved its New York office to 52 
Vanderbilt avenue, New York. 


General Refrigeration Co., Be- 
loit, Wis., has moved its branch 
at Cleveland to 6607 Carnegie 
avenue. 


* * 4 


The Reliance Machine & Tool 
Co. has established a plant at 
1141 West Thirtieth street, In- 
dianapolis. 

J. C. Wicks & Co., 1350 Hanna 
building, Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed sales agents for the Ohio 
Mfg. Co., Painesville, O. 

Rogers, Brown & Co., dealers in 
pig iron and alloys, has removed 
its offices at Chicago to 1501 Mc- 
Cormick building. 

James R. McMann Co., New 
York, dealer in pipe, fittings and 
valves, has moved from 60 Gold 
street to 120 Liberty street. 

American Wire Fence Co. has 
removed its offices to the Union 
Trust building, 7 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

C. Brandes, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of radio equipment, 
has moved its plant and offices to 
Newark, N. J. 


* ¥ * 


The New York office of A. P. 
Browne, McFarlane & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland, at 90 West 
street, has been closed and _ its 
business will be handled by D. In- 
glis Short, who has been man- 


ager for the company in New 
York since 1915 and now is open- 
ing a business of his own. 


General Automotive Corp., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of monogram 
radiator caps and other automo- 
tive products, has changed its 
name to the Kingsley-Miller Co. 


Bodine Pattern Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has leased a plant at 1611 
Cass avenue and will remodel it 
for the production of metal and 
wood patterns. 

* . 

Enterprise Iron Works, Albert 
Lea, Minn., manufacturer of iron, 
steel, bronze and aluminum cast- 
ings, has been sold to D. A. Pat- 
ter of St. Paul. 


* * 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Co., Chicago, has appointed the 
Arrowhead Sales Co., 227 Wab- 
asha street, its representative in 
Duluth, Minn. 


* * 7 


Patent Scaffolding Co., Chicago, 
has bought the plant formerly oc- 
cupied by the Bush & Gerts Co., 
piano manufacturers, Dayton, 
Weed and Smith streets, Chicago. 

. * 

Minot Hill and associates, Bris- 
tol, Pa., have bought the plant of 
the former Vulcan Iron Works, 
Chester, Pa., and will modernize 
structures and equipment. 

* * * 

Pennsylvania Pump & Com- 
pressor Co., Easton, Pa., has ap- 
pointed Whitman & Brandt, At- 
lanta, Ga., its representatives in 
that territory. 

E. S. Tompkins, special rep- 
resentative of the Hadfield-Pen- 
field Steel Co., Bucyrus, O., has 
opened new offices at Room 1415 
Ninety West street, New York 
City. 


Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broad- 
way, New York, has appointed 
the Detweiler-Bell Co., 101 Milk 
street, Boston, and 152 Temple 
street, New Haven, Conn., its rep- 
resentative for all New England 
succeeding Walter W. Gaskill, 
who has had that territory for 


several years. Paul G. Detwiler 
is in charge at New Haven and 
R. H. McCormick at Boston. 


The Watson Engineering Co., 
New York City, consulting engi- 
neer, specializing in foundry 
work, has moved from 15 Park 
Row, to larger quarters at 140 
Cedar street. 


James L. Shannon of the Blake 
Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of brass and steel novel- 
ties, has bought the idle plant of 
the Victor Saw Works Inc., and 
will use it for manufacturing pur- 


poses. 


The New York City offices of 
the Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee, machine tool builder, 
have been moved from 50 Church 
street to Room 1810 Singer build- 
ing, 149 Broadway. W. P. Lotz 
is branch manager. 


Colburn Machine Tool division 
of the Consolidated Machine Tool 
Corp. has appointed the E. L. 
Essley Machinery Co., Chicago. 
its representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory. This is renewal of a for- 
mer representation. 


Marks-Fiske-Zeigler Co., Rade- 
macher and South streets, Detroit, 
has bought the plant formerly oc- 
cupied by the Motor City Stamp- 
ing Co., Artillery avenue, and will 
remodel it as a warehouse and 
distributing plant for its sheet 
and similar stocks. 


* 


The Standard Steel Car Co. 
has moved its New York City 
offices from 170 Broadway to 120 
Broadway, rooms 2103-2113. The 
offices of its subsidiary companies, 
including the Forged Steel Wheel 
Co., have moved to the same 
address. 

» 

Maxon Furnace & Engineering 
Co. and Maxon Premix Burner 
Co., both of Muncie, Ind., have 
been merged under the name of 
the latter, with officers and plants 
unchanged. Branch offices have 
been established at 207 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh and 1925 
Harris Trust building, Chicago. 
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Concise and 


Construction and Enterprise 


Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








ANNISTON, ALA.—M. & N. Valve & Fit- 
tings Co. has been incorporated with $175,000 
capital to manufacture pipe fittings and valves. 
J. W. Conway, Atlanta, Ga., is president. A 
nlant will be erected at once. 

MESA, ARIZ.—A bond election will be held 
May 25 by the city on issuance of $80,000 
in bonds for a water system. Plans are being 
made by the Weiland Engineering Co., Denver 
and Pueblo, Colo. 

MERCED, CALIF.—-Merced Tomato Products 
Co.. is having plans made by the Moran Co., 
Kerckhoff building, Los Angeles, Calif. Equip- 
ment will be required. 

OAKDALE, CALIF.—Oakdale irrigation dis- 
trict and the South San Joaquin irrigation 
district at Manteca are preparing to issue 
bonds for $2,200,000 of which $200,000 is for 
a railroad of eight miles to connect with the 
Sierra Railway Co. of California. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—The 
Kerckhoff building, Los Angeles, has prepared 
plans for a l-story building, 80 x 200 feet, 
including a foundry, for the American Can 


Moran’ Co., 


Preducts Co. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Vulcan Radiator 
Co. has been incorporated for $100,000 by 
Yngve E. 

HARTGORD, CONN.—Ideal Auto Sheet Met- 
al Works Inc., will build a 1-story plant for 
repair service. 

SOUTHINGTON, CONN.—Clark Bros. Bolt 
Co., Milldale, will build a 2-story plant 46 
x 125 feet. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—Electric Appliance 
Co., Watertown avenue, will build an addi- 


3ergstrom, Sweden, and others. 


tion 30 x 75 feet. 

MIAMI, FLA.—-Airkool Spark Plug Co., re- 
cently organized with $500,000 capital, will 
begin operations shortly in its new plant. 

ALBANY, GA. 
manufacturer of peanut harvesting machinery 


Lilliston Harvester’ Co., 
will rebuild burned portions of its plant de- 
stroyed last week. Woodworking machinery 
will be required. 

AURORA, ILL.—Anchor Bracket Corp. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to man- 
ufacture metal appliances by Charles Finette, 
W. J. Golden and Carl G. Finette. Fred B. 
Shearer, 10 Island avenue, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. has 
bought five acres at Ninety-first street and 
Kimbark avenue, where it will build a 1-story 
building of 25,000 square feet floor space. 

CHICAGO—Beckwith Iron Works, 540 West 
Seventy-ninth street, Arthur Beckwith presi- 
dent. has bought a site 150 x 800 feet at 
State and Ninetieth streets and will build.a 
fabricating shop. 

CHICAGO—Thurman Wire Frame Co., 624 
South Michigan avenue, has been incorporated 
to manufacture wire frames and devices by 
W. T. Doubson, James H. Thurman Jr. and 
Ruby Thurman. 

CHICAGO—International Supply Co. 36 
South Clark street, has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital to manufacture cutlery 
and hardware by Ernest R. Johansen, care 
James G. Barry Co., 36 South Clark street, 
and others. 

CHICAGO—Jack Frost Ice Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital to 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
previous item 


of issue in which 


appea red, 











manufacture refrigerating machinery by Wil- 
liam Straub, Jesse Straub and George Ander- 
son. C. A. Carlson, 82 South Main street, 
Downers Grove, Ill., is correspondent. 

HARVEY, ILL.—Harvey Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., Marshfield avenue and 147th street, 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
smelt and refine nonferrous metals by Harry 
A. Silverstein, Myer Silverstein and John P. 
Harry A. Silverstein, 111 West 
Washington street, Chicago, is attorney. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Hart Oil Burner Co. is in- 
quiring for turret lathes, drilling machines, 
engine lathes and milling machines. 


Gavaris. 


PLANO, ILL.—Plano Foundry Co. is having 
plans prepared for a large addition to its 
plant. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND.—Mirror Plate Co., 
A. C. Spriggs secretary, 601 North Morton 
street, is planning addition, steel construction. 

COLUMBUS, IND.—Herr Seed Harvester Co. 
has been organized to manufacture machinery 
for the harvesting of clover seed. It will buy 
parts and assemble them for the present. Fred 
A. Eldean is secretary. 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—Wabash Railroad Co. 
will build an addition to its boiler shop on 
Fairfield avenue. 

HAMMOND, IND.—Northern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Co. is planning an automobile power 
substation at Michigan City, Ind. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Stickle Steam Specialties 
Co., 504 South Penn street, will build a 1- 
story 60 x 150 feet. Cole Stickle is president. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Haynes Powell Ma- 
chinery Co. has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital to manufacture and sell machinery 
and machine parts. The directors are: John 
Powell, Adelbert N. Wilhelm, and Edward W. 
Hohlt. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Zenite Metal Co., Hiram 
M. Browne, general manager, will install 
equipment for the manufacture of a gearless, 
steel and aluminum, motor driven clothes 
wringer for which it has acquired patents. 
Equipment to give initial output of 6000 
machines a month will be installed. 

WHITING, IND.—Union Tank Line Co., a 
subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
will build a car building and repair shop 
here at a cost of $300,000. 

RUSSELL, KY.—Chesapeake & Ohio railroad 
is having plans prepared for large shops 
here. 

WATERVILLE, ME.—Maine Central ,rail- 
road, 222 St. John street, Portland, is build- 
ing a car repair shop here, 100 x 100 feet. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Gold Dust Corp., George 
K. Morrow president, 239 West Thirtieth 
street, New York, is building four additions, 
five stories 100 x 220 feet; four stories 75 x 
100 feet; one story 81 x 84 feet and one story 
75 x 77 feet. 

BOSTON—Pocahontas Fuel Co., Board of 
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Trade building, will build a storage and dis- 
tributing plant at Portland, Me., requiring 
conveying machinery and cranes. 

BOSTON—-The Bi-Tu-Mite Coal Co. has beeu 
incorporated for $150,000 by Fred Crosby, 
Brookline, Mass., Arthur C. Putnam, Melrose, 
Mass., and Frank A. Tilton, Quincy, Mass. 

CHELSEA, MASS.—The Samuels Hardware 
Co. has been incorporated for $50,000 by Al- 
bert K. Mann, Harry S. Mann, George Mann, 
and Sidrey M. Mann, all of Chelsea. 

MONSON, MASS.—The A. D. Ellis Mills, 
Inc., has awarded a contract for a 2-story 
91 x 125-foot combination boiler house and 
manufacturing plant. Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Boston, are the engineers. 

QUINCY, MASS.—L. Grossman & Sons, 22 
Schoo] street, will build a plant 100 x 300 feet 
at Edwards Meadows for the manufacture of 
mill and builders’ supplies. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Moore Drop Forge 
Co., 115 Wason avenue, will build a 1-story 
addition to its plant. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Tarbell-Watters Co., 
Bridge and Chestnut streets, has bought a site 
adjoining its plant and will build an addition. 

ADRIAN, MICH.—Anchor Concrete Machin- 
ery Co. has been incorporated with $200,000 
capital to manufacture machinery by John 
Olsen, Rock Rapids, Iowa, Eugene F. Olson, 
Adrian, and §. S. Davenport, Columbus, O. 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—General Die & 
Castings Co., A. E. Croft general manager, 
has let a contract for a foundry, l-story 60 
x 100 feet. 

DETROIT—Detroit Rock Salt Co. is build- 
ing an addition, steel construction. 

DETROIT—Fisher Body Co. has let a con- 
tract through J. A. Utley, general contractor, 
for a crane runway building at its plant 
here. 

DETROIT-—Detroit Aluminum & Brass Corp. 
has been incorporated with $250,000 capital 
to manufacture metal products by Lloyd G. 
Hooker, John P. Carritte Jr. and John P. Car- 
ritte, 112 Edison avenue. 

HAMILTON, MICH.—-Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
has been organized by George Kaper president 
and Jacob Eding vice president to manufac- 
ture agricultural equipment. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—-Pontiac Pattern & En- 
gineering Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to operate a manufacturing 
and engineering business by John W. Wilbur, 
Max C. Rutzen, and Albert Weber, 183 East 
Iroquois road. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad, C. F. Loweth, chief engi- 
neer, 80 East Jackson boulevard. Chicago, 
is having plans made for a 380-stall round- 
house here. 

ST. LOUIS—American Metal Products Corp. 
has been formed to manufacture automobile 
radiators shields, by I. Kauffman and others. 

ST. LOUIS—Multiplex Faucet Co., Cass 
avenue and Twenty-second street, will build a 
2-story plant 80 x 200 feet. W. P. McMahon, 
Buder building, is architect. 

TRENTON, MO.—tTrenton Gas & Electric 
Co., a subsidiary of the General Engineering 


(Continued on Page 13871) 
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May Warehouse Bookings Improve 


Despite Price Weakness 
Market Continues To 
Gain Activity 


RICE weakness still prevails in 

the eastern warehouse markets, 

but generally demand is good 
and the situation is better than in 
March or April. Structural materials 
lead in products sought, although 
sheet buying is heavy. 

Weakness is still noted in the New 
York jobbing market. Prices as low 
as 4.15c and 5.20c have been done 
on black and galvanized sheets. Blue 
annealed appears steadier than the 
other grades of sheets. Some cut- 
ting is noted in bars, 2.85c having 
been done, and in plates and bars 
to 2.80c. These quotations are still 
more or less isolated. Quotations on 
cold-rolled strip steel have been re- 
duced by jobbers generally about $3 
a ton, the market holding around 
6.35¢ per pound. 

While the general level of ware- 
house prices is unchanged at Phila- 
delphia, shading is somewhat more 
apparent. Demand is spotty but vol- 
ume of sales continues fair. 

Heavy aggregate tonnages continue 
to move from Pittsburgh warehouses, 
particularly in bars, plates, shapes 
and cold finished bars. Many buy- 
ers are filling their prompt needs with 
less than carload lots from ware- 
houses. Prices are unchanged. One 
seller of concrete bars is obtaining 
the same price on warehouse stocks as 
from mill, namely 2.10c. 

Warehouses at Buffalo report de- 
mand is improving slowly but steadily. 

Structural materials lead other 
products in demand from Cincinnati 


warehouses. While shading of price 
lists continues, quotations generally 
are firm. Cold rolled strip movement 


is fair and the quotation is 7.40c, Cin- 
cinnati base. 

Demand at Detroit continues in 
good volume. Structural iron and 
steel is improving in demand. Cold- 
rolled strip, which was subjected to 
considerable price fluctuation recently 
as a result of keen competition, has 
finally settled at 6.30c base and is 
remaining steady at that figure. Other 
prices are unchanged. 

May business thus far exceeds that 
of April in Cleveland. Prices are firm 
and the number of orders booked is in- 
creasing although tonnages remain 
small. 

Distributors of tubular goods in the 
San Francisco district have put into 
effect a 2% per cent increase. 
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Se arene 3.265¢ 
Buffalo = = 3.30c 
ID ilticsccnnnnss = 8.00¢ 
Cincinnati .........0...... hn 3.30¢ 
Cleveland ............. ' sail 3.10¢ 
I So 3.15¢ 
Los Angeles .. 3.40¢ 
New York .a. 8.24¢ 
Philadelphia 3.20¢ 
ae rere 2.90¢ 
Ee a ae 3.25¢ 
San Francisco  ...........ccccccsssscccees 3.30c¢ 
ee 3.25¢ 
0 Ss een 3.15¢ 
eee ' 3.25¢ 
Boston 3.265¢ 
EEE” - “sanstnnnsb ceinedaadeninse iKente 3.30c 
IIDID .» sisenitaiiieasnstsciettinainilindn 3.00¢ 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ 
Detroit es 8.15¢ 
New York i bain 8.24¢ 
|” REE ee ee 8.20c 
a ee eee 3.15c 
REINFORCING BARS 
Boston salle secsslebiiesnvaieasinai 3.25c¢ to 3.50¢ 
STINE. eddisictipepeintancsisennciucnninsemomntmnins 3.30c 
Chicago . 2.60¢ 
Cincinnati eae 3.30¢ 
Cleveland om . 2.85¢ to 3.10¢ 
Detroit _... 5 ‘i 3.15¢ 
Los Angeles, C. L. . ie 3.05¢ 
Los Angeles, L. C. L. .... 8.50¢ 
New York 2.95¢ to 3.15c¢ 
Philadelphia 2.80¢ to 3.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.10¢ to 2.60c 
San Francisco, C. L. 3.35¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L ....... 3.80c¢ 
Seattle  cccccodecsceee : 3.50c 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
Boston ....... = - 8.365¢ 
Suffalo .... ae 3.40c¢ 
Chicago 3.10c 
Cincinnati 3.40¢ 
Cleveland 3.20¢ 
Detroit it - 3.25¢ 
Los Angeles ......... nai 3.40¢ 
New York ........ casanibicbaitiustiiieiaaids 3.34¢ 
Philadelphia ‘ - 2.80¢ to 3.25¢ 
Pittsburgh . 3.00c 
Portland = . 3.25c 
San Francisco ............cc00000 3.30¢ 
Seattle . : 3.35c¢ 
St. Louis ....... ; 8.25¢ 
es : 8.35c¢ 
PLATES 
Boston . one on 3.365c¢ 
3uffalo 3.40c 
Chicago 3.10¢ 
Cincinnati saat : 3.40¢ 
Cleveland, %-inch and thicker 3.20¢ 
Cleveland, 3/16-inch  ................ 8.425¢ 
Detroit a aeslennbcelliin 3.25¢ 
Detroit, 3$/16-inch_ ................ $.45c 
Los Angeles ........ Siisannalaiies 3.40¢ 
OS ere 3.34¢ 
Philadelphia Tee 2.80¢ to 3.20¢ 
Philadelphia, 3$/16-inch .......... 3.00¢ to 3.40c 
Pittsburgh icilavideuaesnteciass 3.00¢ 
Portland ‘ 3.25¢ 
San Francisco ...... Salles 3.30c 
PENI snsnssininaia ‘ 3.25¢ 
St. Louis .... : 8.25c 
St. Paul .... R 8.35¢ 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
Boston, 3 16-inch — 3.915¢ 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chicago ....... 8.80¢ 
Cincinnati 8.90¢ 
Cleveland ..... SO ee ne 8.35¢ 
Detroit 8.95c 
Los Angeles 4.10¢ 
3.89¢ 


IR IEE. Zn svcininchiheusbonkertat 
Philadelphia ........... ‘ 3.70¢ 


Portland 4.50¢ 
San Francisco ; 4.20¢ 
Seattle ........ 4.50c 
St. Louis : 3.90¢ 
St. Paul ’ 4.05¢ 
NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 
Boston 4.95¢ 
Buffalo 4.75c 
Chicago 4.50¢ 
Cincinnati 4.55¢ 
Cleveland 4.25¢ 
Detroit 4.65c 
Los Angeles 5.15¢ 
New York 4.35¢ 
Philadelphia 4.70¢ 
Portland 5.00c 
San Francisco 5.25e 





Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS 


INE. writs cicsecetictanessunticbinaiehaneisi 5.50¢ 
St. Louis 4.80¢ 
St. Paul 4.75¢ 





NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 














ERR er See 6.00¢ 
Buffalo ....... 5.85¢ 
Chicago : loa 5.50¢ 
RINNE” icin chsceubinanenbdbaniondannciatini 5.65c 
Cleveland satin 5.35¢ 
| er acl 5.75¢ 
Los Angeles .... sie 6.15¢ 
on ee nee 5.35¢ 
Ra eee 5.85¢ 
iene eae ea 6.00¢ 
San Francisco ... sane 6.25¢ 
Seattle ........ 6.50¢ 
St. Louis . sidetaabis 5.80¢ 
Bt. Paul ...0 5.75¢ 
RE a Si ae 4.015¢ 
i ae : dia 4.05¢ 
MEED  eiiccnishpctoclanacde a 3.65c 
Cincinnati wie 3.95¢ 
ROUTE cnnscecesenopesvesianes aie 8.85¢ 
Scenes 3.80¢ 
Los Angeles 4.25¢ 
oo A .. aaa 3.99¢ 
Philadelphia 3.95¢ 
Pittsburgh like acacia 8.60¢ 
GE eS ‘anil: 4.25¢ 
San Francisco ............. bt 4.15¢ 
Seattle . janes 4.25¢ 
St. Paul 3.90¢ 
3oston ; wien wok 5.50c 
Buffalo ..... sainebigubiowaniuenion 4.05¢ 
Chicago .......... ps 4.15¢ 
Cleveland .... inantbbiatandiane 3.85¢ 
oO | ieiinlilndmesieadeie 4.30¢ 
ON i at 4.49¢ 
I 4.20¢ 
Pittsburgh . ee OER SA Te 8.60¢ 
ce Ee Se 5.00¢ 
eo 4.40¢ 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 


Rounds Shapes 





Boston 4.15¢ 4.65¢ 
Buffalo sain . 4.20¢ 4.70¢ 
Chicago ...... ; ‘ 3.80¢ 4.30¢ 
Cineinnati ... ‘ 4.05c 4.55¢ 
Cleveland .. ‘ . 4.00¢ 4.50¢ 
J setlists “nee 4.60c 
Los Angeles estecce 5.25¢ eeee 
New York iioiiadbien 4.15¢ 4.65c 
Philadelphia . . 4.15¢ 4.65¢ 
Pittsburgh we 93.80¢ 4.30c 
Portland _.... SSI sade 
San Francisco .. sseeeee 6.250 
Seattle .... peeiaiesadenpiiineaes MD 
St. Paul ee 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, No. 10, 1-ton lots... 8.45¢ 
3uffalo iach edasalibenciincnien 6.90¢ 
ee 7.40c 
Cincinnati eculbbiaintdtadiademaiabdabienses 7.40¢ 
‘leveland, over 500 pound lots 6.20¢ 
Detroit 6.30¢ 
New York 6.35¢ 
Philadelphia 6.35¢ 
aI ene _— 6.30¢ 
FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 

Swedish hollow drill steel 

New York, duty paid ......... 15.00¢ 
Swedish iron bars round 

New York, duty paid 6.75¢ 

flats and squares, New 

Sele; Gale BOI wciniicnian 7.00¢ 


WELDED PIPE 
Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
Standard Steel Pipe 
WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Black Galvanized 


ee cone —23 +21 
% to %&-inch butt ........ —36 — 3 
i eee —46 —29 
Meinch butt ou... —S1 —37 
1 to 38-inch butt ................ —538 —39 
2-inch lap ........... : . —40 —22 
2%, to 6 inch lap ........ —48 —35 
7 and 8-inch lap .............—44 —17 
9 and 10-inch lap ............ —88 —14 
11 and 12-inch lap —37 ~12 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Black Galvanized 


% to %-inch butt ........... +44% +78% 
Meme. WOE. © cidsccsoncascstoons — 4 +19 
%-inch butt .... rt | + 9 

1 to 1%-inch ae —14 + 6 
le See = - § +14 
2\%-inch lap Se + 9 
8 to 6-inch lap .............. 11 + 6 
7 to 12-inch lap : 3 +16 
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& Management Corp., 165 Broadway, New 
York, will extend its power house and install 
additional equipment. 

BRIDGETON, N. J.—Mena & Wettlaufer 
has been incorporated to operate a general 
jobbing machine shop with $50,000 capital by 
Eduardo Mena, Harry Wettlaufer and D. V. 
Aitken. Douglas V. Aitken, 
torney. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ax Clark street will build a 2-story plant 


tridgeton, is at- 


Bayonne Casket Co., 
2 
7 x 100 feet. Kelly & Gowan, 921 Bergen 
avenue, is architect. 

NEWARK, N. J.—G. A. Chact Motor Truck 
Co., Cincinnati, will establish a branch plant 
and repair works at 400 New street. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
Works has been 
capital by John Kelly, Passaic, William A. Sul- 
livan and Joseph H. Furlong, New York. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Circle F Mfg. Co., Cul- 


manufacturer of electric de- 


Universal Metal Stamping 


incorporated with $50,000 


bertson avenue, 
vices and wiring, will build a 5-story addition 
10 x 100 feet and three stories 50 x 90 feet. 
ALBION, N. Y.—New York Canners, Inc., 
will build a plant addition requiring hoisting. 
conveying and transmission equipment. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Nielsen Rotary Motors 
Co., 171 Oakland street, has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to manufacture motors, 
by Peter F. Nielsen and others. A 
probably will be built. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Court street, manufacturer of typesetting ma- 
chines, Charles W. 
bought a site at Harrison, N. Y., and will 


plant 


Intertype Corp., 50 


Gaskel vice president, has 


build a plant there. 

BROOKLYN, N. _ ¥Y. 
awarded by the William H. Nicholls Co., 2 
College place, manufacturer of molding ma- 


Contract has been 


chines, for a new plant on property adjoining 
the Richmond Hill Foundry Co., owned and 
operated by the Nicholls company. Several 
cranes and machine tool equipment will be 
plans to sell or 


College 


purchased. The company 


lease it property at 2 place, and 


move into the new building in the latter part 


of June The building will be of heavy steel 
const ( 100 HE feet 

BUFFALO i Harvey Hane Machine 
( and =| 1 harp Mf Co uffered 
damage in fire in Terrace building. 

BUFFALO, N. Y W. N. Denler, Kensing- 
ton aven : | reet i ! the 
market for ent for sheet 





metal plant 


BUFFALO me 2 Retinning & 


manitary 


Galvanizing Corp. has been incorporated with 
5,000 ca 1 to coat metals by V. Meyer, 
H. C. Kinsley and A. A. Hoestermann. W. P. 
Colgan, Buffalo, is attorney 

NEW YORK—Underwriter Salvage Co., 
Broome street, will build an office and loft 


building 


NEW YORK—Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 


200 Gran 


1 build a 10-story plant 


5 x 100 feet at Varick and Charlton streets. 


NEW YORI Signet Metal Co. has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to manufac- 
ture and deal in metals by S. Siegel, C. H 
Brandes and J. BI nthal, 2 Rector street. 

NEW YORK—Grace Iron & Steel Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital by D. 
J. Brown, N. Messinger and S. Cantor. Mes- 
singer & Brown, 29 Broadway, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Greer Matthew & Taylor 
Co., 960 Home street, manufacturer of cement 
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machinery and elevators, will build an addi- 
tion, one story, 100 x 120 feet. 

NEW YORK—Just Right Lock Co. has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to manufac- 
ture locks and security devices by R. Kramer, 
E. Rummel. H. L. Schaefer, 55 Liberty 
street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK-—Mutual Metal Craft Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital to pro- 
Kunzelman, and I. 
Sussman. A. Hopp, 306 East Fortieth street, 
is attorney. 

NEW YORK 
been incorporated with 


duce metal devices by E. 


Smith Ice Systems Corp. has 
$500,000 
manufacture refrigerating machinery by D. 
H. Douglass, and A. F. Bidegain. T. A. Hill, 
152 West Forty-second street, is attorney. 
NEW YORK 
been incorporated with 100 shares of com- 


capital to 


Monry Engineering Corp. has 


mon steck no par value to manufacturing fly- 
ng devices by H. A. Forner and T. H. Bell. 
EK. R. Hoffman, 500 Fifth avenue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK Brass Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with 200 shares common 


Grand 


stock no par value to manufacture nonferrous 
metals by R. Liebowitz and A. S. 
H. Levin, 15 Park Row, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—E. Smolka Sons Corp. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture plumbers’ supplies by E. Smolka, 
M. Silverstein, 


Perlstein. 


S. Kosman and J. Kronovel. 
‘05 Broadway, is attorney. 
NEW YORK—McCoy Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to manu- 
facture plumbers supplies by C. W. Gersten- 
berg, R. F. Ettinger and W. P. Wise. 
tice-Hall, 70 Fifth avenue, are attorneys. 
NEW YORK 


Broadway, has been incorporated with $115,- 


Pren- 


Laughlin Filter Corp., 120 
000 capital to manufacture filtration machinery 


and will build an assembly plant. > “ae 
Broidrick is vice president. 
NEW YORK-——Marko Safety Blade 


has been incorporated with $10,000 


Corp. 
capital 
to manufacture cutting devices by M. Bakalar, 
A. Levy and G. Finklestein. A. S. Rosenthal, 
1540 Broadway, is attorney. 

VEW YORK 


} r i 


Super-Refractories Corp. has 


corporated with 1000 shares no par 


ilue by ¢ A. True, A. G. Thorne, and H. 
M. Hart, L. R. Bachner, 27 Cedar street, is 
ttorney 

NEW YORK-——American Locomotive Co., 30 
Church treet, has awarded a_ contract to 


Brown & Lowe Co 


an addition to its 


Schenectady, N. Y., for 
works in that city, inelud- 
ing a yard crane runway, sandblast shop, tank 
hop and other departments. 


NEW YORK—Rojas Electric Co. has been 


neorporated with $5000 capital to conduct 
neral electrical device manufacturing busi- 
ness by F. A. Rojas, D. Berdon and E. L 


Reade. G. Hoerner, 220 West 
treet, is attorney. 
NEW YORK—Baker Oil Burner Corp. has 


been incorporated with 500 shares $100 each 


Forty-second 


and 500 common $5 each, to manufacture oil- 
burning devices by P. J. Jennings, G. C. Le- 
Blane and W. F. Herian W. B. Davis, 30 
East Forty-second street, is attorney 


NEW YORK—wWork will be started shortly 


on $33,000 plant addition for the Greene, 
Mathews & Taylor Co., 960 Home treet 
manufacturer of elevating equipment. Ac- 
cording to plans by John De Harp, 1039 Fox 


structure will 
be l-story high, 100 x 120 feet. 
NEW YORK—Arco Vacuum Corp., 40 West 


Fortieth strect, has been formed with $1,000,000 


street, architect, the prop sed 


eapital to take over the business of the vac- 


um cleaner di‘ on of the American Radi- 
ator Co Randolph Santini is president, Seth 
. , *T° - ) , Saar > >6 
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Barham vice president and Wetmore Hodges 
secretary. 


RICHMOND 
Forging Co., 8746 


HILL, N. Y.—Keiner Metal 
128rd_ street, Henry A. 
Keiner president, has been organized to pro- 
duce press forgings of brass, copper and steel. 
Harry C. 
and W. H. 
ager. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—-Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. will build an office structure. A. S. 
Hopeman, Rochester, is architect. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Flower City Pipe Co 
has been incorporated with 200 shares com- 
mon stock no par value by R. H. Coates, B. 
Baker and H. 4Z. McFarland & 
Harris, Rochester, are attorneys. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Shaughnessy Knitting 
Co. is taking bids on a 1-story power plant 
10 x 48 feet. Thomas Phillips, 228 Arsenal 
street, is architect. 


Keiner is secretary and treasurer 
Klocke, vice president and man- 


Harris. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Southern Power 
Co. of this city plans to build a $1,250,000 
hydro-power development, capable of provide 
ing 50,000 horsepower. 

HIGH POINT, N. C. 
Machinery Co., T. G. 


Shelton Woodworking 
Shelton, secretary, 154 
Main street, is in the market for equipment 
for a new plant. 


CLEVELAND—Second unit of Upson works, 
Bourne-Fuller Co. is being contracted through 
H. K. Ferguson Co., engineers. 


CLEVELAND—Colonial Iron Works Co., 875 
Fast Sixty-seventh street, will build a 1-story 
plant 120 x 400 feet, first unit to be built 


this fall. Crane runway to be erected at once. 


COLUMBUS, 0O.—Ohio Auto Spring Co., 50 
South Lazell street, S. Hooper general man- 
ager, is inquiring for a hydraulic press, drill 
press, shear machine, 


punch and _ furnace 


blower. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 


Equipment Co. has been 


International Foundry & 
incorporated with 
$30,000 capital by Harry M. Runkle, Charles 
E. Firestone, O. E. Stevenson, E. C. Meredith 
and J. L. Adkinson. 

COLUMBUS, 0O.- Welding Supply 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to conduct a welding and supply company by 
Arthur D. Drake, Mabel FE. Lowes, E. A. 


Service 


Bauman, Eugene W. Beeler and Charles 
Jaynes. 
DAYTON, O.—Republic Tool Product Co 


has bought site adjoining its plant on Valley 
treet and will build addition. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA, 0O.—Canton Bridge 
<o., Tenth and Belden streets, G. C. Hines 
president, will build a fabricating plant. 
SALEM, O. 
as been incorporated to manufacture mechan- 
ical toys by T. M 
SANDUSKY, O 


been incorporated with 


Salem Pressed Steel Co., Inc., 
b 
Vaughn and others. 
Sandusky Tool Co. has 
$250,000 capital to 
manufacture tools by George A. Schwer, Wil- 
bert G. Schwer, William F. Alden and Earl 
V. Sietz. 

URBANA, O.—Johnson Mfg. Co. has award- 
ed a contract to J. Poss, Springfield, O., for 
the first unit of a new plant, 1l-story, 80 x 
175 feet The same contractor will make ex- 
tensive alterations in the existing plant. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Electric Power 
Co. has appropriated $3,000,000 in the 1925 
budget for extensions and betterments. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
$165,900 


City water bureau will 


erect a building at Hancock and 


Larrabee streets, reinforced concrete, two sto- 
rie 126 x 245 feet. 
pared by Harold D. Marsh, Henry building. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.—Plant of the Hum- 
1 Foundry- Co., idle for some time, has 


1371 


Plans are being pre- 
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been taken over by William T. Bate & Son fining Co. is letting contracts for a plant in MILWAUKEE--The C. Hennecke Co. ig 
Inc., and will be improved and enlarged. this city. lowest bidder at $653 for filling the city of 
GROVE CITY, PA.—Bessemer Gas Engine FORT WORTH, TEX.--Magnus Co., Rio Milwaukee’s current requirements of steel 
Co. will build two additions each 60 x 180 feet. Grande and New York avenues, manufacturer eclls and window guards for various institu- 

LATROBE, PA.—Vulcan Mold & Iron Co. f brass products, will build a unit to in- tions. 
is in the market for a locomotive crane. crease its production fourfold. MILWAUKEE—The Concrete Products Co,, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Texas Laundry Ma- 591 Canal street, has started construction on 


McDONALD, PA.—McDonald File & Steel 
Co. will build a plant 45 x 360 feet. 


chinery Co., 119 Starr street, is planning a its factory, to be used for manufacturing 
plant for the manufacture of laundry ma- building blocks from a composition with 4 


> . , . 7 a > > ) 

PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been let for dines and wort. inder base. It will be 80x100 feet, 1-story, 
a $125,000 garage and repair shop for Samuel ANACORTES. WASH , - bid } | and cost about $45,000. Louis E. Pitner is 
Cohen & Co., Broad and Pine, to S. H. Levin. er “ - nit Siero ee vice president and manager 

est $16,493, are under consideration by city Pecan’ SBS. Panag. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been placed 
for a $31,000 factory building at 1315-17 Race 


MILWAUKEE—Coakley Bros., 41 Second 


street, will build a 6-story concrete and brick 


officials for the proposed 1,000,000-gallon Hart 


Lake water reservoir. City Engineer William 


street, for T. L. =. Firth, to the Smith Sint queers’ the wlan storage warehouse, 117x150x223 feet, at Pros. 
ypc lin eaeamepgaallamamagy SEATTLE—Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. ect and North avenues. The complete con- 
PHILADELPHIA-—Schutte & Koerting Co., icant Sans, seeeeal habeas. odie suitenedh sada tract has been placed with Walter wW. 
Thompson and Twelfth streets, manufacturer hile Gen cerestecel eben nlent. ot Wiest. ave- Oeflein, Inc., 86 Michigan street, Milwaukee. 
of engineering specialties and valves, will en- iin dite (iiiiaeme chicky: il ciliata aaa George S. Kingsley, 109 North Dearborn street, 
large and improve its plant, adding equipment is $80.000. 60 x 320 feet one ete. eal Chicago, is the architect. 
PHILADELPHIA—General Electric Co., E frame, metal sash and galvanized iron con- OSHKOSH, WIS.—M. Luhm, 215 Washing- 
A. Vogel plant engineer, Schenectady N. truction. Noted April 9 ton boulevard, will remodel the cold storage 
will build an addition to its plant here, one SPOKANE. W ASH.—Home Telephone & warehouse building on State, near Ceape street, 
story and basement. lelegraph Co. will build an &-story addition to into a machine shop, garage, repair shop and 


$200.- howroom for L. K. Spannbauer 


PHILADELPHIA—-Work will be started at ts Riverside building, estimated to cost 


once by D. Henwood, Forty-fifth street and 0. steel frame, sufficient to carry three more RICHLAND CENTER, WIS.--A machine 


Woodland avenue, on a $28,000 manufacturing tories, with concrete floors. shop for custom and contract work has been 
building GREEN BAY, WIS.—Straubel Machine Co., ‘tablished here by the Smith & Ferguson Co. 
PHILADELPHIA--Heintz Mfg. Co Olney 624 Willow street, is building a machine shop LaVerne Smita, formerly of West Salem, Wis., 
and Front streets pressed steel automobile addition 78 x 8&5 feet is manager. 
bodies, has let a contract for a_ 1-story MADISON WIS.—The Wisconsin Iron é WATERTOWN, WIS.—The Equipment Mfg. 
addition William F. Newberry Co. has the Wise Walks of bilities tan sensiued thu Co., capital stock $25,000 preferred and 2500 
yeneral contract - order for a steel tower for science hall no-par common shares, has been incorporated 
PHILADELPHIA. -Contract for a $97,500 University of Wisconsin at $5200 to manufacture barnyard conveyors and gen- 
factory building for the Security Bank Note Agi. Sth Stciktace and devises for eral farm machinery H. E. Drew, F. P. 
Co., Fifty-fifth street and Sanson, has _ been capping bottles will be manufactured by the etro and P. A. Petro are the incorporators. 


placed with the Fred A. Havens Co., 845 Wisconsin Hardware Specialty Co. of Madi- WAUKESHA, WIS.—-A_ $35,000 addition to 


the bottling plant of the Silurian Mineral 


North Nineteenth street The Ballinger Co son, capital stock $25,000, organized by a group 
is architect in charge of western Wisconsin hardware dealers headed Spring Co. will be erected under the direction 
PITTSBURGH—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co by O. B. James of Richland Center, Wis of Architect H. C. Haeuser, Colby-Abbott build. 
is building an addition to its plant here MANITOWOC, WIS.—The National Tinsel ing, Milwaukee 
PITTSBURGH-—~Alfred Roberts has leased a Co., Sixteenth and Hamilton street, has estab- WAUSAU, WIS.—The Wausau Motor Parts 
plant at 7812 Hamilton avenue and will es- lished a large branch factory in Los Angeles Co., making piston rings exclusively, is add- 
tablish a plant for the manufacture of air- to relieve the overcrowded condition of its ing to its equipment and increasing its out- 
plane propellers and similar devices main plant her put materially No new construction is be- 
PITTSBURGH —Builders Steel Works, 413( MARSHFIELD, WIS.—The Felker Bros. Mfc. ing done. E. H. Viele is general manager. 
Liberty avenue, will build an assembly plant Co. will build a 1-story factory addition, 67 f eC 
on Howley street for which hoists and con- x 75 feet, for fabricating boilers and tanks Business In Canada 
veying machinery will be required. and tank bodies for motor trucks A 5-ton EAST KOOTENAY, B. C.—The Consolidated 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA.--Lycoming Foundry crane will be installed, with other machinery. Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, Trail, B. 
Co. is having plans drawn for a Il-story ad- MILWAUKEE—Sealed bids are being taken C., will start work immediately on a 6500-ton 
dition to its foundry, 80 x 200 feet. intil May 15 by the Milwaukee central board mill at Moyie, near here. The mill will treat 
CRANSTON, R. I.—-Fire severely damaged of purchases for furnishing the water depart- the tailings on the dump of the St. Eugene 
the blacksmith shop, cooperage shop and auto- ment a new planer mine. 
mobile service building of the Narragansett MILWAUKEE—A l-story factory addition POWELL RIVIER, B. C.—Armstrong, Morri- 
Brewing Co Rebuilding will be undertaken 68 x 75 feet, will be built by the Milwaukee on Co Ltd., Power building, Vancouver, 
at once. Woven Wire Works at its plant at Thirtieth Lb. C., have been awarded general contract for 
EL PASO, TEX.-—American Smelting & Re- and Clarke streets a grinding room here for the Powell River 





Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Iron Ore Manganese Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES . : . 
. : he =e a tata Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
on" meg <1 on 1% sake ort: cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
re 2s > > » + 
jid range bessemer, 51% per ne oe Spanish low phosphorus, 652 tained. 
cent iron mpenvewens $4.55 - : o — ; a : 
Mesabi bessemer, 5% per cent to 54 per cent 00 to 9.50 Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent.. nominal 
a a 4.40 Algerian low phosphorus, 52 Indian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% to 54 per cent 8.00to 9.69 Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent nN 
per cent iron 4.40 Washed, 43 to 44 cents c.if. tidewater 
: ae 


Swedish and Norwegian low 


4.25 phosphorus, 68 per cent 11.00 to 11.50 Fluor Spar 


Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per 
cent iron ai 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES Swedish foundry or basic, 66 
, . » 68 rr cen , 9.00 to 10.00 85 and 5 per cent grade 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- - per cent to 10.0 bis “8 , 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish foundry or basic, 50 Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 : to 54 per cent 8.50 to 9.00 Illinois mines, per net ton $19.00 
DOP CONE  nrccccrcccceee acnntekinais 8.00 to 9.50 Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus Algerian foundry and basic, paid eastern tidewater, per 
53 to 66 per cent................ nominal 50 to 54 per cent 8.50 to 9.00 net ton 16.50 to 17.00 
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Co., Vancouver, B. C., at a cost of $240,000. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—George F. Davis of the 
Davis Gelatine Co., Sydney, New South Wales, 
who has been touring Canada, has picked this 
city as a likely location for a Canadian fac- 
tory. He stated it was the intention of the 
company to establish a plant in this Dominion 
at a cost of about $1,000,000. 

EDMUNDSTON, N. _ B.—Construction has 
been started on a paper mill at Madawaska, 
near here, for the Fraser Companies, and 
the company proposes to make other additions, 
spending approximately $2,500,000 on new de- 
velopments during the year. 


BELLEVILLE, ONT.—Foundations are going 
in for the plant of the Massey Concrete Prod- 
ucts Co. of Chicago, on a 22 acre site recently 
acquired here. 

DEPOT HARBOR, ONT.—Garnet Abrasive 
Corp. Ltd., has been incorporated with $500,- 
000 capital to mine, smelt and refine ores 
and minerals by Douglas J. Nickle, Wilfred 
R. Bench and Geoffrey S. O’Brien. 

INGERSOLL, ONT.—A. A. Thurlow Ltd. has 
$25,000 capital to 


manufacture electrical devices, pipe fabrica- 


been incorporated with 


tion and general machine work by Alfred A. 
Thurlow, Samuel A. Pyatt and William FE. 
Sylow. 

LEAMINGTON, ONT.—Robert M. Selkirk, 
town clerk, is receiving bids for improve- 
ment and extension to waterworks plant, in- 
cluding the purchase of new pumps. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.-—The Oneida Com- 
munity, Ltd., proposes to build addition to 
its plant this year at a cost of $100,000. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.-—-The American 
Cyanamid Co., manufacturer of nitrogen prod- 
ucts, etc., has recently completed an $80,000 
addition to its plant here, and proposed to 
spend an additional $100,000 on further ex- 
tensions 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—Prentice Electric 
Power Appliance Co. of Canada Ltd., has been 
incorporated to act as electrical engineer and 
contractor, with $50,000 capital, by James G. 
Schiller, James J. Macken and Nella S. Nelson. 
SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—Michael Syn- 
dicate Ltd. has been incorporated to mine, 
smelt and refine ores and metals with $100,000 


New 


STEEL FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT — Tote 
boxes, hand barrows, barrels, kegs and racks 
of steel are featured in a catalog by the 
Ohio Mfg. Co., Painesville, O. 


FLAT WIRE—Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, has issued a compact leaflet 
catalog of its cold-rolled strip, shim steel, 
and round edge flat wire, showing its stock 
list for various warehouses and the _ possi- 
bilities of fabrication from these materials. 


BRASS—-Humor for the eye in cartoons and 
sound sense in the text, yet flavored with 
wit, make up the appealing message of a 
series of advertisements by the Chase Metal 
Works, Waterbury, Conn., made into a _ book- 
let after being used in the regular way. 


BULL RIVETERS—Another of its family 
of riveters is featured in a catalog by the 
Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago. Full 
description of the riveter, its parts, action 
and results give the reader a complete under- 
standing of what is accomplished by its use. 


ELECTRIC METERS—Advantage of metered 
electric service without annoyance to tenants 


New Constructicn and Enterprise 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 


-$43.00 to 46.00 
. 40.00 to 43.00 


Pennsylvania, No. 1 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 





GaAs, ‘Fei E: tdaieededece 43.00 to 46.00 
ae a eee es .. 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 1 ... ieee .. 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 2. ........ ssceee 36.00 to 40.00 


Kentucky, No. 1 43.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 1 o..cecccceeeeeeeeess 48.00 to 50.00 
Missouri No. 2 a # .. 40.00 to 42.00 
Maryland, No. 1 .. 43.00 to 47.00 
Maryland, Noi 8 cccsnuumitinn 39.00 to 42.00 

SILICA BRICK 
PING © Seccctckcesthontnibadcn $40.00 
Chicago , saved : 49.00 
Birmingham ‘ csseeeeee 48.00 to 52.00 

MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
9 =z 6% 8 Beco andbdiwe $65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 


St tt: eee $48.00 











capital by James J. McFadden, Gordon L. 
Michael and Albert H. Chitty. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—Algoma Ex- 


ploration Co. Ltd., has been incorporated to 
mine and smelt ores with $240,000 capital 
by James J. McFadden, Albert H. Chitty and 


and Theron T. Barnes. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Exide Batteries of 
Canada, Ltd., 153 Dufferin street, is complet- 
ing an addition to its plant and will shortly 
be ready for installation of machinery. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Ideal Auto Supply Co. 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
auto supplies and accessories, with $40,000 
capital, by Redington J. Stowe, Alleana Stowe 
and Wallace A. Marshall. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Easy Household Appli- 
ances Ltd. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture electrical appliances with $175,000 cap- 
ital by Harry A. Newman, Harold S. Shan- 


non and Harold Eccles. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Interprovincial Brick 


Co. Ltd., has been incorporated with $1,000,000 


is suggested in a bulletin by the Sangamo 
Electric Co., Springfield, Il. By means of 


separate meters users of excess current do 


not impose an unfair burden on those who 
use little current. 


NET PROFITS—Possibility of large net 


profit from machine work done by modern 
equipment is argued in a booklet by the 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. Actual 


instances are presented in statistical form, 


showing the percentage of profit as compared 
with the cost of the equipment. 


STEEL BUILDINGS—Possibilities of stand- 


ardized steel buildings for industrial purposes 
are presented in a catalog by the Stefco 
Steel Co., Michigan City, Ind., in which 
the variety of possible structures is shown 


in illustrations by halftones of actual struc- 


tures in use. 


WEIGHT CHART—Success of its chart for 
instantly obtaining the weight of 1000 pieces 


of its brass rod, by applying a straightedge 
to two columns and reading the weight 
from a third, has led the Bridgeport Brass 
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capital to manufacture brick, terra cotta, tile 
and other ceramic products by Richard T. 
Heneker, Angus L. Murray and Frank H. 
Robertson. 


TORONTO, ONT.—McColl Bros., 1140 Don 
Esplanade, are receiving bids for structural 
steel, etc., for new plant to be erected at 
the foot of Cherry street, to cost between 
$500,000 and $750,000, including tanks, stills. 
garage, boiler house, pump house, tail house, 
ete. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Hydro-Gas Ltd. has 
been incorporated with capital of $50,000 and 
4000 shares no par value, te manufacture gas 
by Charles M. Cotton, William U. Cotton and 
Harold V. Bradley. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Power Corp. of Canada 
Ltd., has been incorporated with $10,000,000 
capital and 250,000 shares no par value to 
produce light, heat and power by Edgar R. 
’arkins, Kenneth G. Barnes and Reginald 
H. Dean. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Paul-Smith Ltd. has 
been incorporated with $40,000 and 2000 
shares no par value to manufacture automo- 
biles, engines, carburetors and machinery by 
Edgar R. Parkins Jonathan Robinson and 
Alexander J. Cooney. 


RIVIERE AUX CHIENS, QUE.—The Mont- 
morency Power Co. is having plans prepared 
for a power development plant here to cost 
$600,000. Engineer, Camille Lessard, 182 St. 
Peter street, Quebec, Que. The company is in the 
market for hydraulic and electrical equipment. 

THREE RIVERS, QUE.—The Foundation Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., 511 St. Catharine street 
west, Montreal, Que., has been awarded gen- 
eral contract for addition to the paper mills 
of the St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd., Notre 
Dame street, to cost $2,000,000. Engineer, F. 
O. White, St. Oliver boulevard, Three Rivers. 

REGINA, SASK.—Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
has let contracts for 27 elevators, Hamper 
Construction Co. of Winnipeg being awarded 
15 and Knudson & Son, Regina, 12. 

REGINA, SASK.—The city proposed to spend 
$420,000 on additions and improvements to 
public works, including another electric light 
and power unit, comprising a complete new 
turbine generator to cost $130,000. 


Trade Publications 


Co., Bridgeport, Conn., to issue a second 
edition for distribution among users of such 
material. 


ELECTRIC CONTROLLER—Ten years op- 
eration of an automatic controller on a re- 
versing planer in the plant of the Marion 
Steam Shovel Co. is referred to in a bulletin 
by the Monitor Controller Co., Baltimore. 
Md., accompanied by an illustration of the 
planer and the controller in action. A mes- 
sage as to the performance of such con- 
trollers is added. 


ELECTRIC HEAT—To show the applications 
of electric heat to industrial processes, the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
published bulletin Y-1866, listing representative 
installations of electrical heating equipment. 
Each application, such as baking, melting, 
annealing, tempering, carburizing, is listed 
separately. Additional information includes the 
name of the company using the installation, 
the process, size of apparatus, type of equip- 
ment and power rating. Many of the instal- 
lations are for treating iron and steel and 
nonferrous metals. 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount of $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net 


Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
Te eT 45 19% 
4% and #-inch ........++. 51 25% 
DE aasennnshests00see 46 42% 
DR La cebbedssteesecces 60 48% 
aa sensduaneae sa 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
i Jie aesounaas ok’ aeeti 55 43% 
ree ME gnivivccoses 59 47% 
FO BEER coscivccevces 56 43% 
Dt Lee wsiesceetees 54 41% 
Pee 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
i nh vssebeeeecane 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
SE t00-440s4s068Gs 4540s 3 41% 
rr 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
ike. padeennes one oe 41 24% 
% and #-inch ........... 47 30% 
| Seer 53 42% 
SOME. osanccconccsoceces 58 47% 
BD GD BUGERER ccccwvccccce 60 49% 
2 RED 660b6sb0000d006 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
DE sd. 6uSeesedewesoeede 53 42% 
NN rrr tT Te 7 46% 
DP scvcenecteve 56 45% 
Lt Ree eee 52 39% 
i Ms. 6 a0 tw edwe se 45 32% 
Pe URE ARE 2 ccacvse<e 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
DN, sas canes ceet@ eens 42 32% 
% to 1% DO ocdweandeees 45 35% 
Pa nn sentwehecees 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
DER 4656 6006000's b60 6% 41 32% 
Dee a GD cwesssescrce 43 34% 
ee 2 Pere . 42 33% 
DN: xcvpen seneces > 38 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car 
loads. Individual quotations made on 
delivered basis 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ........ +11 +39 
Ee 22 2 
DE . «abe¥eessuds oene 28 11 
Ptw B96 4eON cecesocces 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch ...... Upon application 
Di stiucecebegsenvee 2 
a CP) BGR coscecwese 26 11 
a seacatecvesee 28 13 
PO ca csséeebasn 26 {1 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ........ +19 +54 
DE é06065000cesn0ns 21 7 
DE, sccevce bade vos 28 12 
B Gp EPEGRER wcccceces 30 14 
Lap Weld 
DE: sos eeseviese 6a 23 9 
DESO GOED ucauceosice 29 15 
en OS SORE 0660000008 28 14 
© EP BO ccnvsccocece 21 7 
vp ae 16 2 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 


Butt Weld 
EE ee oe +47% +59% 
Pr cc cneecteewsas +28 +40 
Da. ape eu'evscebesw +34 +40 
PE sbncdevevetedse +28 +40 
| RAR errr +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
eS eee + 8 +17 
Sao GEE vececcccus + 9 +18 
De Dheveneceiensweues +12 
Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 Be DE eebkncnuéssteb ees one 23 off 
ek ee “GE. da as babe eeSe dee 33 off 
PEE RU bbDS0605 0000s e2 een Ke ube ees 36 off 
PT oni s6 sdeebaseeeenet 38% off 
ee rer rr err 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 
PM.) svigetugepecovestvebeneens +22 
EY cdi banat Deedes sveees +ooee +12 
Ade EME stn ewosdesacsaseus + 2 
Tt TE -ivegucebcge eset eueed 3 
Ne ee ee ee 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
Lt nuhebescvav scot veekaus nabs 56 off 
Pe en BERA  5uscwend 00000080 48 off 
Nee ee mee 32 off 
RS Sis a wt owe'wh go weve esse Oe 
De ee dake weneencceus 35 off 
DE scuetoeciancns.s kya bls cue nee 41 off 
ee ge eee 43 off 
EE Le AE Re ree eee ae ee 46 off 
See Ue OL. snuaeeckce uscd 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 

ee eee 30 off 
RS Se ee 38 off 
ON a a 44 off 
SEE TER BORNEO 6505060 n0cnsnness 46 off 
: Boe Gonna & & Sede ben eee weheb 49 off 
Sei OO ko censdeecosane ene 44 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam 
eter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 


TUBING 
Base Discounts 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ...... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent 81 off 
Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent....net price 


Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
eee Sevéeas eee 14%c 
eS ot ee ore ll-gage 15¢ 
a ae oevessee RO l6c 
Dn chicuketvnkwn eda 12-gage l6c 
a arr 1 l-gage 17¢ 
a ee 10-gage 180 
PE catrahoosestaaw sass 7-gage 330 
eo. 9-gage S0c 
a Ere 9-gage §2c 


Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
lengths. 


Plate Extras 
BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Specifi- 
cations for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, “-inch thick and over 
yn thinnest edge, (except for % inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down 
to but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 
0 inches long up to published limit in 
length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. 
Extras per Pound for Width or Diameter 
Ali Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Y-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square feet, if ordered 
to weight— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 


PE ditu chee cb eRe eee caine ae .05¢ 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
EE ibaa on Win eae eine sien > akle .10c 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
ee ee ee eee -15¢ 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
SR aan Hr .25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
ME. vou cuaelbens koa Gareedibehss .50c 


Plates less than %-inch or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 


EE ETT T .10c 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 

WOME Seccwoscvadvvavevabieaveeses .200 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 

NE etc tatcse a d's eee ak wikis icin aie 30c 


Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates % inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including f-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 7.65 
pounds per square foot .......seee- .20¢ 

Plates Over 72 inches Wide 

Plates less than %-inch gage to and in- 
cluding #,-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foo*, to but not including 7.65 
-20c 


pounds per square foot ............ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

SOE: enh ak acah ee eee aScekedan's .30c 

QUALITIES 

IE ONE» aan bikin bn'e0 x'oc ewe ss e 0c 
Flange steel (boiler grade) ........ .15¢ 
Cy BOOMS MOON sevcntcanceces .20¢ 
? MEE | wcaus snane seve eaace .30¢ 
Locomotive firebox steel ............ .50c 
ee ee er ae 1.50c 


Specifications for Medium or Soft 

UE bo xons4cawhebae eo ease 60 beac .10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 
Navy Dept., or equivalent specifica- 
Corer eke ee ee rere 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 

Specifications, classes A and B... 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 

to stand cold fianging, take extra for 
flange steel. 

Floor Plates 

ee Se ee 1.750 

Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 

INSPECTION 

BET IMEPOCHON. oscccesceccvesesss tO CEUO 
Charges for other inspection, such as 

Joyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 

will be made by inspection bureau di 

rect to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH or DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 


Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet..No extras 


Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive..... -100 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive..... .25c 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive..... .50c 
Be ae ee, ee ee 1.55¢ 


Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive.... .25c¢ 
Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus .05c for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(including straight taper plates) 
ee i eer Cees a< se 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 

entrant angles) 
PAM GEE, ns ccc cccecescecsesen .20¢ 
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Now In Stock—At Nearest Distributor 








Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives 
From % to 10 H. P. 


ar. many cities throughout the country, it is now possible to procure 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives ranging from % to 10 H. P., in prac- 
tically any speed ratio from 1 to 1 up to 7 to 1, at attractive prices. 


This forward step could not have been accom- 
plished but for the knowledge and experience 
gained in twenty-five years of manufacturing 
and applying Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives. 
Motors are used where efficient power units 
are required. Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive is 
the efficient connection between the motor 
and the driven shaft. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive is 98.2% effi- 











The Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive ; ; i i i 
is compact, durable, and 98.2% efficient cient (on actual test) and maintains Its high 
(on actual test) initial efficiency throughout its long, trouble- 


free life. It is compact, maintains positive 
ratio, operates on long or short centers, and 
performs equally well in hot, cold, damp, dry 
or gritty places. 


Send for Book No. 725 and the name 
of your nearest distributor. 









ge ) LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Middle Guide insures the chain 1 +. =. ae ' 
remaining on wheels : INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 
| 
; Please send me your Link-Belt : 
y Silent Chain Stock Drive Book, as ' 
y advertised. 
: | 
s i 
» NAME I 
i 
' t 
; ADDRESS Y 
The Pin-Bushed-Joint construction of ; CITY STATE 
Link-Belt Silent Chain. Simple and effective i a a iat cn aie a i OE 5-21-25 5 
Some Choice Territories Are Still Open For Live Distributors 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, P. O. Box 85, INDIANAPOLIS 2098-B 





LI 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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ee 0.15 Single pick! Id ll 
Black Shee ts 16 and heavier under 24-inch and pal ~ be. we re rd -" ; vis 0.50 
Gage Differentials ” EE ccnu lh 002Gb lae ao bed abe tee None Single pickled, oiled or lime finish.. 0:55 

Geae 100 pounds EXTRAS FOR LENGTH Carbons over 0.25 to 0.40 per cent 0,10 pan 
he SES Sa = $0.20 Extraper  Carbons over 0.40 to 0.60 per cent 0.25 P 
nh na sdhtesds st eeeeessseees 0.10 Gage : f 100 pounds Carbons over 0.60 to 0.90 per cent 0.40 
z — — pb aie ee prac Meseopen: tase and ey First grade metal furniture stock, full Vv 

OS ere 0.10 16 and heavier, under 60 to 30- ee a ee Vinh, Senenetet, 
ame tisees 015 + a aetna gaa i 0.10 stretcher leveled, not resquared .. 1.00 = 
PE, vob dads s60 bane ake ess 0.20 16 and heavier, under 30 to 18- ~~ por —_ =, —— r 
EE voscesicese es ivesres 0.25 mck oesccccccvccccccsccsescvess 0.1 - oe a oe oe te 
lev .corc.sccctects...2 0.30 wiMilied oc aciceckccctecdccks 0:15 annealed, stretcher leveled, not 
TN st dicennveestweres’ 0.35 Extra deep stamping or drawing.. 0.50 FOOQUATOE oo eee sees sceeceecenes 0.85 
BLACK EXTRAS FOR WIDTH . 
Under 12 Under 24 24 Over32 Over36 Over 40 Over 44 A utomo bile Sheets 
inches to inches to inchesto incheste inchesto inchesto inches to 
Gages 6inches 12inches 32inches 36 inches 40inches 44inches 48 inches Primes with 
OS 0.20 0.10 Base Base Base Base Base seconds up 
oF OD Bisevccvce 0.25 0.15 Base Base 0.05 0.05 0.05 to 15% per 
= BD Bisansccee 0.25 0.15 Base Base 0.15 @.15 0.25 100 Ibs. 
B £0 DBF. .cccee 0 0.15 Base Base 0.20 0.40 0.40 A bi d 
oe eeiaae 0.30 0.20 — Base Base 0.20 9.40 eo oe 
«re 0.30 0.20 Base 0.10 0.40 be , mio Soy stock, Comp ctampg.. ™ 
Se a ee wccuacs 0.30 0.20 Base 0.10 . eed mn? Auto body stock, extra deep stamping 0.50 
BLACK EXTRAS FOR LENGTH Hood, flat fender, door and apron, 
Under 30 inches Under 66 inches 60 inches Over 124 inches or splash guard stock ....... spew ams 
Gages to 18 inches to 30 inches to12¢inches to 144 inches Crown fender, cowl and radiator 
4 to a6 Pe Sat eS ae Eee ES 0.15 0.10 Base Base casing, deep stamping ............ 0.50 
rin shakes ekarns once? 0.25 0.15 Base 0.10 Crown fender, cowl and _ radiator 
SSCS) cawiny 966 Wan oh 0.25 0.15 Base 0.10 casing, extra deep stamping .... 0.75 
er 0.25 0.15 Base 0.10 . 
hs ictcavesiuasecs 0.30 0.20 Base 0.10 Price of seconds, 10 per cent lese than 
a een OF the invoice price for corresponding primes. 
° STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS EX- 
Galvanized Sheets eee EXTRAS FOR EXTREME WIDTHS 
Extra Per 100 lbs. 
Gage Differentials os = 10-16 gage over 36 inches to 44 
ounds ; 

Gage 100 pounds Blued range steel ee at Ke aaa gene ie le _ 
oe! Seer $0.50 Blued range steel patent leveled .... 0.95 " h gege over 44 mches to 5 
SPUEE ins. 000. Ditayaevounte 0.25 Blued stove pipe stock, 25 gage and MNEs Ase seetexrscasenervenns 6.2 
28 (Carload quantities) ........ Base || iinet RE ERR RR SIO 0.20 10-16 gage over 48 inches to 52 
CK. «cha tivews eed es son 0.15 Blued stove pipe stock, 24 gage and Pee eo ee 0.50 

ER ee 0.30 heavier ......... eee cececcercces 0.50 17-18 gage over 36 inches to 44 
ED «tis Sch dan bbe ene & 0.45 Enameling stock, pickled and an- ES Serr rere 0.10 
NR aaa 0.60 ecu ch ataenss 0.50 474 , 
OS 0.75 Deep stamping or drawing ........ 0.25 18 oe ovr 4 tO See 
| dialled date net eee ee cates oe wl BE Sots eetenovennseconnenes 0.20 to 0.35 
DEL icxauanaeesedinatsen 1.00 PE -  SUNNOEE vv aswarctscd euwewes 0.15 oo" gage over 48 inches to 52 
A eit aa a VE DE "Sins 64s Cs edhees eee eEReeS 0.60 
GALVANIZED EXTRAS FOR WIDTH 18 <i and heavier under 24 to 12 0 
Underl2 Under 24 24 Over32 Over 36 Over 40 Over 44 Over 48 Over 52 Pee eee soe ee Ree taal ” 
inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches’ inches 18 gage and heavier under 12 to 6 
to6 tol2 to32 to36 to40 to42 to44 to52  to54 INCHES «00-000 eeeseeeeeeeeeseess 0.25 
Gages inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches 19 gage and lighter under 24 to 
Se are 0.25 0.20 Base Base Base 0.10 0.20 0.30 0.40 DEE ns Saws baceenansacas es 0.15 
a 0.25 0.20 Base Base 0.10 0.10 0.20 0.35 0.50 19 id ligl 
T Oe Browces 0.30 0.20 Base Base 0.10 0.10 0.20 0.35 0.50 6 aid . oe esp oe cmsenl om ‘ - 0.25 
19 to 21..... 0.30 0.20 Base Base 0.20 0.30 0.40 0.50 0.75 49.9) ner eren o~" 
22 to 24..... 0.30 0.20 Base Base 0.20 0.40 0.60 sayy ak a 
25 to 26..... 0.35 0.25 Base Base 0.30 0.60 ««. ne ne gg adh cata otad cad aiadaeh ae 0.50 
_ Seer 0.35 0.25 Base 0.10 0.50 0.75 A se ... 19:21 gage over 44 inches to 48 
ee 0.35 0.25 Base 0.20 0.60 ae Rix ne? vhs UE A se uakek-a oe sb mated keceod 0.50 
SD Oh eiceas 0.35 0.25 Base 0.20 sae coe 5 ee re a 22-24 gage over 36 inches to 40 
GALVANIZED EXTRAS FOR LENGTHS DE CNC Cac see Ghk eee een a aies 0.40 
Under Under Over Over Over Over Over Over 22-24 gage over 40 inches to 44 
30 60 124 144 168 180 192 216 inches Coc rreseccesesesecseccees 0.80 
inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches Black sheet extras to apply on narrow 
to 18 to30 60to 124 to 144 to 168 te 180 to192 to216 to228 widths. 
Gages inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches 
a Chive wee 0.20 0.10 Base Base 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.75 1.00 EXTRAS FOR LENGTHS 
IZ 00°24... 0.20 0.10 Base Base 0.50 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.50 Price per 
SS OD 626..... 0.20 0.10 Base Base 0.50 0.75 en oe css 100 oh co 
iS ae 0.30 0.20 Base 0.10 ee ae ; — 
25 to 30..... 0.35 0.25 Base 0.10 Fe Se ern 0 Sa 
BN Abiseessassxsdsa0 ase 
ee ee od” Cee ae eee ae 6 gage and heavier under 60 
] Full cold rolled and reannealed .... 0.25 CHE 20:50 INCHED occ ccsvenses $0.10 
B uc Annealed Sheets Full pickled, full cold rolled and re- 16. gage and heavier under 30 
GAGE DIFFERENTIALS ge CE Oe ma 0.75 inches to 18 ineles ...esseseseoss 0.15 
Price per LO ee 0.10 17 to 24 gage over 24 inches to 
Gage 100 pounds Aa tints cane Wills 0.75 EAD SE) a Saiki > 06% Wa ath env <i 0.10 
. 4 s, i MISD .ecseeeees 42 - . 
Ree WOR accuses soo cen Less $0.05 te 17 to 24 gage under 60 inches to 
9 and 10, carload quantities ....Base CE SRN GaneeNs sauces Wades decades 0.10 DO SE xk Sc BE Rad ssc bb eekce sak 0.15 
PE Sr Sh slaGhnunticccckebeawe 0.05 Patent or stretcher leveling ...... 0.25 17 to 24 gage under 30 inches to 
iE steststeea chbu eee 6 ous 0.10 : ’ ' 18 inches 25 
a ont 6 0.20 Pickled, annealed, cold rolled and 1” ICMES ane eeeeseersscersceees 0. 
ns aed iahapheases hada dele : reannealed for tinning .......... 0.50 25 gage and lighter over 24 inches 
EXTRAS FOR WIDTH : . S. Be MOD 555.65.) b bekus das 0.10 
Resquaring, 5% of price of sheet e ‘ ak 
Extra per at time of resquatiny. 25 gage and lighter under 60 inches 
Gage 100 pounds ca eter ad : 0 SU ICU ro Chinas o's dcaes0e00bee 0.20 
16 and heavier under 24 to 12-inch. $0.10 Roller leveling Coe reece seeesessese 0.10 25 gage and lighter under 30 
16 and heavier under 12 to 6- ENE EE Sa chu una vecensswasi 0.45 inches to 18 inches ............ 0.30 
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